Vom Sinn prophetischer Gerichtsverkündigung 
bei Amos und Hosea (*) 


Welchen Zweck verfolgen die Propheten mit ihrer Botschaft; welchen 
Sinn hat prophetische Gerichtsverkündigung im Alten Testament? 


I. Ein Paradigmenwechsel in der Prophetenforschung 


Wegen der Radikalität seiner Unheilsverkündigung hat man bei 
der Erörterung dieser Fragestellungen gern das Amosbuch als Muster 
herangezogen. Dabei war sich die ältere Forschung darüber einig, daß 
Amos über “eine unwahrscheinliche Hellsicht" (') verfügte und sich 
durch einen unwiderstehlichen Zwang zur Verkündigung genötigt 
sah. 

Seinen deutlichsten Ausdruck findet dieses prophetische Selbst- 
verständnis in dem bekannten Amoswort aus Am 3,8: 


Der Löwe hat gebriillt, wer sollte sich nicht fürchten?! 
[...] O JHWH hat geredet, wer sollte nicht prophetisch reden?! 


Herrschte bei der Beurteilung des Ursprungs prophetischer Rede 
weitgehende Übereinstimmung, so war man sich uneins darüber, wie 
Schuldaufweis und Strafansage im Rahmen der Gerichtsrede eines 
Amos oder Hosea aufeinander bezogen sind, und welche Funktion sie 
dort jeweils ausüben. 

Bis in die jüngste Zeit hinein vertritt Schmidt die Ansicht, daß die 
Priorität bei der Unheilsansage liegt. Für ihn führt erst “die Ahnung 
des Kommenden zu einer eindringlichen Analyse des Bestehen- 
den” C). Die Kritik an der Wirklichkeit hat ausschließlich den Zweck, 


(*) Die folgenden Ausführungen verstehen sich als Beitrag zur aktuellen De- 
batte um die angemessene religionsgeschichtliche Einordnung und theologische 
Würdigung alttestamentlicher Gerichtsprophetie. 

(©) K. Koca, Die Profeten I. Assyrische Zeit (Stuttgart *1995) 127. 

Q) Adonaj vor JHWH ist aller Wahrscheinlichkeit nach sekundär und dürfte 
den nachgetragenen Vers Am 3,7 bereits voraussetzen. Vgl. zu diesem Problem J. 
JEREMIAS, Der Prophet Amos (ATD 24/2; Göttingen 1995) 31, Anm. 4. 

©) W.H. SCHMIDT, Zukunftsgewißheit und Gegenwartskritik. Studien zur Ei- 
genart der Prophetie (BThSt 51; Neukirchen-Vluyn ?2002) 64. 
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den Hörern die Möglichkeit zu eröffnen, das bevorstehende Unheil zu 
akzeptieren. Indessen sind die Propheten weder darauf aus, das Ver- 
halten ihrer Zeitgenossen zu ändern noch die kommende Katastrophe 
abzuwenden. Anders urteilt Reventlow. Nach seiner Auffassung stellt 
selbst die härteste Gerichtsprophetie ein “Angebot” (^) des in seiner 
Gnade souveränen Gottes dar. Das nähert die Scheltrede ihrer Funk- 
tion nach dem Mahnwort an, und die Unheilsansage gewinnt den 
Charakter einer ultimativen Verwarnung. Wie ein Kompromiß er- 
scheint die von Koch vertretene Position, der prophetisches Denken 
mit einer Ellipse vergleicht (^), die um zwei Brennpunkte, nämlich die 
Lagebeschreibung und die Zukunftsprognose, kreist (5). 

Die bisher skizzierte Debatte setzt voraus, daß in Israel, begin- 
nend mit Amos, gefolgt von seinem nur wenig jüngeren Zeitgenossen 
Hosea, Propheten aufgetreten sind, die Künder von Unheil und Ge- 
richt waren, die eine Katastrophe kommen sahen, bevor sie sich er- 
eignete. 

Diese Sicht der Dinge wird inzwischen unter anderem von Kratz 
radikal in Frage gestellt (7). 

Er differenziert viel stárker als die bisherige exegetische Tradition 
zwischen Prophetenwort und Prophetenbuch (*). Das Prophetenbuch 
trágt das Prophetenwort nicht nur weiter, dehnt es in seiner Bedeu- 
tung aus und kontextualisiert es neu, sondern gibt ihm eine ganz an- 
dere Richtung. Gerichtsverkündigung begegnet nicht bei Amos, Ho- 


(*) H. GRAF REVENTLOW, Rechtfertigung im Horizont des Alten Testaments 
(BEvTh 58; München 1971) 52. 

C) Vgl. Koch, Profeten, 21. 

(9) Vgl. Koch, Profeten, 143. 

() Vel. R.G. KRATZ, “Die Redaktion der Prophetenbücher”, Rezeption und 
Auslegung im Alten Testament und seinem Umfeld (Hrsg. R.G. KRATZ — T. KRÚ- 
GER) (OBO 153; Fribourg — Göttingen 1997) 9-27; DERS., "Erkenntnis Gottes im 
Hoseabuch”, ZThK 94 (1997) 1-24; DERS., "Das Neue in der Prophetie des Alten 
Testaments", Prophetie in Israel. Beitráge des Symposiums «Das Alte Testament 
und die Kultur der Moderne» (Hrsg. I. FISCHER et al.) (Altes Testament und Mo- 
derne 11; Münster et al. 2003) 1-22; DERS., “Die Worte des Amos von Tekoa", 
Propheten in Mari, Assyrien und Israel (Hrsg. M. KÓCKERT — M. NISSINEN) 
(FRLANT 201; Göttingen 2003) 54-89. Ähnliche Tendenzen finden sich in der 
Forschung auch bezogen auf Jesaja. Vgl. dazu vor allem U. BECKER, Jesaja — von 
der Botschaft zum Buch (FRLANT 178; Göttingen 1997); DERS. - M. KÓCKERT — 
J. BARTHEL, "Das Problem des historischen Jesaja", Prophetie in Israel. Beitráge 
des Symposiums «Das Alte Testament und die Kultur der Moderne», 105-135 
(117-124). 

(*) Vgl. KRATZ, Amos, 60-65. 
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sea etc., sondern erst und ausschließlich in den nach diesen und ande- 
ren Propheten benannten Büchern. Mit anderen Worten: Amos und 
Hosea waren gar keine Gerichtspropheten. Der Anteil an authenti- 
schen Prophetenworten am Amos- und Hoseabuch ist verschwindend 
gering. 

Daß die nach Amos und Hosea benannten Bücher Gerichtspro- 
phetie im qualifizierten Sinn enthalten, haben wir laut Kratz ganz und 
gar der “theologischen Reflexion schriftgelehrter Kreise” (°) zu ver- 
danken. Den Übergang vom Prophetenwort zum Prophetenbuch kann 
Kratz als Zäsur zwischen “sog. vorklassischer und klassischer Pro- 
phetie" (©) beschreiben. An anderer Stelle wird er noch deutlicher, 
wenn er mit modifizierter Terminologie “die ‘klassische’, altorientali- 
sche und die ‘nachklassische’, spezifisch alttestamentliche Gestalt der 
Prophetie” (") voneinander abhebt. Gerichtsprophetie ist zwar etwas 
Einzigartiges, zugleich damit aber auch etwas Nachklassisches. 
Amos, Hosea etc. unterscheiden sich als historische Figuren durch 
nichts von den religiósen Spezialisten aus der Umwelt Israels oder 
von den Gottesmännern, wie sie uns im Alten Testament innerhalb 
der vorderen Propheten begegnen. Eingereiht in diesen religionsge- 
schichtlichen Kontext kónnen alttestamentliche Schriftpropheten von 
Kratz wieder als Heilspropheten oder sogar als “Kultpropheten” (*?) 
apostrophiert werden. 

Legt man dieses Verständnis von Prophetie zugrunde, findet die 
Frage nach dem Sinn prophetischer Gerichtsverkündigung bei Amos 
und Hosea eine Antwort, mit der sich die ältere Debatte erledigt zu 
haben scheint. Prophetische Unheils- und Gerichtstexte blicken im- 
mer schon auf die Katastrophe zurück. Sie wollen im Nachhinein er- 
klären, wie das bereits vollzogene Unglück geschehen Konnte. Des- 
halb stilisieren sie es zum Gericht JHWHs. Damit JHWH in seinem 
Gericht gerecht erscheint, wird ein Schuldaufweis geliefert, der die 
Notwendigkeit der göttlichen Heimsuchung begründet. Um dem 
Schuldaufweis mehr Nachdruck zu verleihen, konstruierte man 
schließlich bestimmte Traditionen eines heilsgeschichtlichen Verhält- 
nisses zwischen JHWH und seinem Volk und projizierte sie in die 
Zeit vor der Katastrophe zurück. So läßt man die Schuld als Bruch ei- 
nes besonderen Verhältnisses zwischen JHWH und Israel erscheinen, 


(?) KRATZ, Redaktion, 21. 
(9) KRATZ, Redaktion, 22. 
('') Kratz, Das Neue, 10. 
(?) KRATZ, Das Neue, 19. 
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das es in Wirklichkeit gar nicht gegeben hat. Am eindrücklichsten ex- 
emplifiziert Kratz diese Sicht am Beispiel Hoseas (°). Für Kratz sind 
alle theologisch qualifizierten Anspielungen auf Israels religiöses 
Überlieferungsgut im Hoseabuch redaktioneller Herkunft. Heilsge- 
schichte ist weder ein Schatz der lebendigen Religion noch der insti- 
tutionellen Religionspflege, sondern wird ausschließlich redaktionell 
hervorgebracht. 

Die drastische Reduktion authentischer Prophetenworte hält 
Kratz für das einzig mögliche Ergebnis der literarhistorischen Unter- 
suchung der Texte sowie ihres Vergleichs mit religionsgeschichtli- 
chen Analogien, wobei er teils das eine, teils das andere stärker be- 
tont. Man wird jedoch an keiner Stelle den Verdacht los, daß es 
immer der religionsgeschichtliche Vergleich ist, der a priori die Er- 
gebnisse der Textanalyse präjudiziert. Amosisch oder hoseanisch 
kann grundsätzlich nur das sein, was sich inhaltlich nicht von dem ab- 
hebt, was sonst an Prophetie im Alten Orient üblich ist. Das aus der 
Leben-Jesu-Forschung bekannte doppelte “Unähnlichkeitskriterium’ 
wird von Kratz bezogen auf die Propheten in ein ‘Ahnlichkeitskrite- 
rium’ verwandelt ('*). Da der Alte Vordere Orient Unheilsprophetie, 
die über bloße Unheilsahnungen hinausgeht, laut Kratz nicht kennt, 
darf man sie auch Gestalten wie Amos oder Hosea nicht zutrauen. Die 
redaktionell erarbeitete Unheilsprophetie der Prophetenbücher ist 
Produkt der Erschütterung, die der Untergang des Nordreichs hervor- 
gerufen hat. 

Hier sind gängige Prinzipien moderner Text- und Geschichtsher- 
meneutik als Schlüssel der Prophetenexegese miteinander vereint. An 
erster Stelle steht die Tendenzkritik, die sich im Rahmen der literarhi- 
storischen Textuntersuchung in Form von Redaktionskritik realisiert. 
Daß dabei textexterne Maßstäbe zum bestimmenden Moment der 
Auslegung avancieren, wird nicht als Problem empfunden. Hier 
schließt sich jedoch der Zirkel einer Argumentation, deren Ergebnisse 
durch das Prinzip der Analogie immer schon im voraus feststehen, 
denn dieses fordert für alle als historisch anzuerkennenden Phä- 
nomene Erscheinungen, mit denen sie sich parallelisieren lassen. Ge- 
schieht doch etwas, das aus dem Rahmen zu fallen scheint, tritt das 
Prinzip der Korrelation in Kraft, das alles Geschehen nach der Ge- 
setzmäßigkeit der Wechselwirkung aufeinander bezieht. 


(3) Vgl. KRATZ, Erkenntnis Gottes, 1-24. 
(^) Vgl. KRATZ, Amos, 65. 
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Bei der Auseinandersetzung mit dem provokanten Entwurf sollen 
im folgenden zwei Fragen beachtet werden: 

Kann religionsgeschichtliche Analogie den Beweis für die Un- 
möglichkeit überindividueller alttestamentlicher Unheilsprophetie 
aus staatlicher Zeit erbringen? 

Wendet Kratz das Kriterium der Korrelation auf die einzig mögli- 
che Weise an, und werden die von ihm gezogenen Schlüsse der Logik 
prophetischer Gerichtsverkündigung gerecht? 


II. Heils- und Unheilsprophetie außerhalb 
und innerhalb des Alten Testaments 


Unbestritten stellt in Israels Umwelt Heils- und Kultprophetie ein 
verbreitetes Phänomen dar. Man kann dabei zum Beispiel an die 
neuassyrischen Heilsprophezeiungen zur Unterstützung der Könige 
Asarhaddon und Assurbanipal denken. Ich zitiere einige paradigmati- 
sche Sätze aus einem Heilsorakel der Göttin Istar von Arbela, das an 
Asarhaddon (681-669) vermittelt wurde (?): 

Fürchte dich nicht, Asarhaddon! 
Auf die Menschheit vertraue nicht! 
Erhebe deine Augen 

zu mir, schau auf mich! 


Ich bin Ištar von Arbela! 
Fürchte dich nicht, preise mich! (16, 27-30, 33) (9). 


Der affirmative Charakter dieser Art von Prophetie ist unver- 
kennbar. Deutlich ist zugleich, daß die Ermutigung des Königs dazu 
dienen soll, ihn so eng wie möglich an die Gottheit zu binden. 
Heilsprophetie geht hier Hand in Hand mit prophetischer Mahnung. 
Indem IStar dem König ihre Unterstützung zusagt, verlangt sie 
zugleich sein ungeteiltes Vertrauen. Aus dem Zuspruch leitet sich ein 
Anspruch ab. 

Daß Götter durch Vermittlung von Propheten Forderungen bei 
Menschen geltend machen, kennen wir auch aus den sog. ‘Propheten- 


(^) Historischer Hintergrund der Gruppe von Orakeln, denen der hier ange- 
führte Text zugehórt, ist Asarhaddons siegreicher Krieg gegen seinen Bruder, der 
Asarhaddons Aufstieg zur Herrschaft nach sich zieht. Vgl. dazu M. NISSINEN, 
Prophets and Prophecy in the Ancient Near East (Writings from the Ancient 
World 12; Atlanta 2003) 101. 

('%) Meine Übersetzung richtet sich nach der Transkription von NISSINEN, 
Prophets, 105. 
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briefen” von Mari. In einem Schreiben Nur-Sins, des Legaten von 
Mari, an Zimri-Lim erstattet Nur-Sin seinem König Bericht. Dabei 
geht es um das Auftreten prophetischer Gestalten, die im Namen des 
Gottes Addu Warnungen und Mahnungen an Zimri-Lim richten. Er 
soll Gaben und Gut, die der Gott von ihm fordert, unverzüglich be- 
reitstellen: 

Wenn er nicht (scil. das Gewünschte) gibt — Herr des Thrones, 

des Landes und der Stadt bin ich! — was ich gab, 

werde ich wegnehmen. Wenn es sich (aber) nicht so (verhält), 

und er meinen Wunsch erfüllt, werde ich ihm Thron über Thron, 


Haus über Haus, Länder über Länder, 
Stadt über Stadt geben (21-26) (”). 


Es besteht eine besonders enge Beziehung zwischen Addu von 
Kallassu und Zimri-Lim von Mari, denn der Kónig verdankt es dem 
Gott, daß es ihm gelungen ist, die Mari-Dynastie zu restituieren. Jetzt 
verlangt der Gott, daß Zimri-Lim sich dadurch erkenntlich zeigt, daß 
er die angemessenen Gunsterweise nicht zurückhält. Das gleichsam 
‘heilsgeschichtliche’ Verhältnis ist auf Wechselseitigkeit angelegt. 
Wenn Zimri-Lim seinem Part nicht gerecht wird, nimmt Addu seine 
Gaben zurück. Zimri-Lim wird also in Form einer ultimativen Ver- 
warnung vor ein klares Entweder-Oder gestellt. Zugleich ist unver- 
kennbar, daß keine unbedingte Unheilsprophezeiung vorliegt. Denn 
die Drohung will nicht das Ende des Monarchen, sondern dient dem 
Zweck, ihn zu einer bestimmten Handlung zu motivieren. 

Anders verhält sich das in einer alttestamentlichen Episode aus 2 
Kón 1, die mit Elia dem Tischbiter verbunden ist. Nun stehen die Pro- 
phetenerzählungen aus dem DtrG bekanntlich im Verdacht, “in der 
Mehrzahl aus später (...) nachprophetischer Zeit” (*) zu stammen. Ein 
genauer Blick auf das betreffende Material rát jedoch davon ab, die- 
sem Pauschalurteil bedenkenlos zu folgen. Bezogen auf 2 Kón 1,2- 
8.17aa konnte Thiel zeigen, daß der Erzáhlzusammenhang dieser 
Verse nicht nur so gut wie keine dtr. Bearbeitungsspuren aufweist, 
sondern außerdem den Kernbestand des Kapitels ausmacht (^). Mit 


(7) Übersetzung nach der Transkription von NISSINEN, Prophets, 18-19. 

C$) Kratz, Das Neue, 9. 

(°) Vgl. dazu und zum folgenden W. THIEL, “Deuteronomistische Redakti- 
onsarbeit in den Elia-Erzählungen”, Congress Volume Leuven 1989 (VT.S 43; 
Leiden 1991) 148-171, wieder abgedruckt in und hier zitiert nach: DERS., Gelebte 
Geschichte. Studien zur Sozialgeschichte und zur frühen prophetischen Ge- 
schichtsdeutung Israels (Hrsg. P. MOMMER — S. POTTMANN) (Neukirchen-Vluyn 
2000) 139-160 (146-149). 
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Sicherheit dtr. sind in 2 Kön 1 lediglich die Verse 1.17aßb und 18. 
Das entscheidende Wachstum des Textes hat sich aber in vordtr. Zeit 
ereignet, als es mit V. 9-16 zu einer legendarischen Erweiterung der 
voraufgehenden Erzählung im Stile der Elisaschule kam. Schon die- 
sen Vorgang wird man kaum später als ins 8. Jh. datieren. Entspre- 
chend älter ist demnach die Erzählung, die sich in V. 2-8.17aa nieder- 
geschlagen hat. Sie schildert, wie König Ahasja(?) Männer 
aussendet, um ein Genesungsorakel bei Baal-Sebub von Ekron für 
sich einzuholen. Die Gesandtschaft begegnet Elia, der im Namen 
JHWHs den Tod des Königs ankündigt. Statt des Heilsorakels, das er 
bei Baal-Sebub gesucht hat, erhält der König von Elia folgendes Un- 
heilsorakel: “Von dem Bett, das du bestiegen hast, wirst du nicht 
mehr herunterkommen, sondern gewiß sterben!”. 

Es handelt sich um eine unbedingte Todesvorhersage, die das be- 
wirkt, was sie in Aussicht stellt. Damit ist für Israel weit vor dem Un- 
tergang des Nordreichs die Vorstellung bezeugt, daß eine propheti- 
sche Gestalt einen König mit einer wirksamen Todesdrohung zu 
belegen vermag, wobei das Todesgeschick ausdrücklich als Strafe für 
religiöse Untreue gegenüber JHWH verstanden ist. 

Dafür, daß man schon in relativ früher Zeit nicht nur individuelles 
Unglück, sondern auch globale Katastrophen mit göttlichem Zorn in 
Verbindung gebracht hat, liefert Israels nächstes Umfeld Indizien. In 
diesem Zusammenhang spielt Bileam, der Sohn Beors, eine zentrale 
Rolle. Seit dem Fund der sog. ‘Bileaminschrift’ vom Tell Der ‘Alla 
beschränkt sich unsere Kenntnis dieser Sehergestalt nicht mehr auf 
das Alte Testament. In einem Gebäudekomplex auf dem Tell hat man 
zahlreiche Verputzstücke gefunden, die zu 12 fragmentarischen Kom- 
binationen zusammengestellt wurden. Nur die erste Kombination 
handelt mit Sicherheit von Bileam(*'). Auch wenn manches unklar 


(°°) Historisch ist der Gedanke an Ahasja nicht abwegig. Dennoch besteht die 
Möglichkeit, daß der König im Rahmen der Erzählung zunächst anonym war und 
erst von den Dtr. Ahasja genannt wurde. Vgl. THIEL, Deuteronomistische Redak- 
tionsarbeit, 146 in Auseinandersetzung mit M. NorH, Uberlieferungsgeschichtli- 
che Studien. Die sammelnden und bearbeitenden Geschichtswerke im Alten Te- 
stament (Tübingen *1967) 83. 

(?) Grundlegende Publikation mit Umschrift und Übersetzung von J. HoF- 
TUZER — G. VAN DER Koos, Aramaic Texts from Deir ‘Alla (Documenta et Monu- 
menta Orientis Antiqui 19; Leiden 1976) 173-174, 179-180; vgl. aber auch die 
z.T. deutlich abweichenden Rekonstruktionen von M. WEIPPERT, “Der ‘Bileam’- 
Text von Tell Der “Allá und das Alte Testament”, DERS., Jahwe und die anderen 
Götter. Studien zur Religionsgeschichte des antiken Israel in ihrem syrisch-palä- 
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bleibt, ist eine Dreiteilung des Darstellungszusammenhangs nicht zu 
verkennen (?). 

Ein erster Abschnitt (Zeile 1-4 [Hoftijzer — van der Kooij]; II-VI 
[Weippert]; 1.-2. [Seow]) schildert, wie die “Götter” Clhn) Bileam 
“des Nachts” (blylh) besuchten, um ihm “gemäß dem Ratschluß Els” 
(kms? ’D) eine Mitteilung zu machen. 

Die zweite Szene (Zeile 5-6 [Hoftijzer — van der Kooij]; VII-IX 
[Weippert]; 3.-4. [Seow]) spielt am nächsten Morgen und zeigt Bile- 
ams verzweifelte Reaktion auf das nächtliche Offenbarungserlebnis. 
Er fastete “und weinte bitterlich” (wbkh ybkh). 

Die größten Probleme bereitet der dritte Teil (Zeile 6-19 [Hoftij- 
zer — van der Kooij]; X-X VI [Weippert]; 4.-16. [Seow]). Bileam er- 
zählt hier einem Publikum — konkret wird der Ausdruck ‘mh / “ameh 
(“sein Volk”) gebraucht — Genaueres über den Inhalt der Offenba- 
rung, auf die in Szene 1 nur kurz angespielt wurde. Klar ist, daß Bi- 
leam von einer Götterversammlung berichtet. Dabei kommt es zu ei- 
ner Unterredung zwischen den sdyn / Saddayin und der Gottheit 
Sagar oder Sams (?). Uber den Sinn dieser Verhandlung haben sich in 
der Forschung im wesentlichen drei Auffassungen herausgebildet: 1. 
Die übrigen Götter versuchen, Sagar bzw. Sams das Unheil auszure- 
den, das sie über die Menschen bringen will(*). 2. Die Götter sind 
bemüht, den Zorn der Göttin zu mäßigen, um einen Teil des Unglücks 
abzuwenden (°). 3. Die saddayin selbst haben die Katastrophe be- 
schlossen, mit deren Vollstreckung sie Sagar oder Sams beauftra- 
gen (??). 

Die erste Deutungsmöglichkeit ist die unwahrscheinlichste. Zum 
einen muß die Existenz der dafür notwendigen Negation auf dem 
Weg der Rekonstruktion postuliert werden. Zum anderen müßte man 
einen vollständigen Mißerfolg der Götterversammlung unterstellen. 
Wäre es nämlich gelungen, die Göttin ganz von ihrem Vorhaben ab- 
zubringen, gäbe es keinen Grund für Bileams verzweifeltes Gebaren 
am Morgen des nächsten Tages. 


stinischen Kontext (FAT 18; Tübingen 1997) 165-169; C.-L. SEow, “West 
Semitic Sources”, NISSINEN, Prophets, 207-212. 

(2) Vgl. WEIPPERT, ““Bileam'-Text”, 177-183. 

() Nach dem Präfix / ist nur noch der Buchstabe s erhalten, worauf eine 
Lücke folgt (Zeile 8 [HOFTIJZER — VAN DER Kool]; XX [WEIPPERT]; 6. [SEOW]). 

(*) Vgl. HOFTIIZER — VAN DER Kool, Aramaic Texts, 275, 279. 

(°) Vgl. WEIPPERT, ““Bileam'-Text”, 180-181. 

(9) So SEOW, Sources, 208. 
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Bei der Entscheidung zwischen der zweiten und der dritten Mög- 
lichkeit hängt viel von der Deutung eines Verbs mit der Buchstaben- 
folge thgy ab — offenbar eine Form der 2. Pers. Sing. Fem. Denkt 
man hier an ein mit dem akkadischen agdgum verwandtes Verbum 
Ajin Ajin mit der Bedeutung “zürnen” (”), ergibt sich als Übersetzung 
der umstrittenen Passage die Aussage: “Aber zürne nicht für immer!” 
Zieht man dagegen eine Verbindung zum arabischen wahaga (“glán- 
zen”/“scheinen”) (^) in Betracht, erhält man den Satz: “Und scheine 
nimmermehr!” 

w’l thgy ‘d Im(?) 
thgy akk.: agagum (“zürnen”) Wurzel hgg = “Aber zürne nicht für immer!” 
thgy arab.: wahaga (“scheinen”) Wurzel whg > “Und scheine nimmermehr!” 


Im ersten Fall ist mit der Formulierung der Wendepunkt erreicht, 
an dem die Götter zum Wunsch auf Begrenzung des Unheils überge- 
hen. Im zweiten Fall setzen sie mit dem Satz die Beauftragung zur 
Unheilsvollstreckung weiter fort. Erscheint letzteres in philologischer 
Hinsicht durchaus möglich, so spricht der narrative Kontext der 
Schilderung vielleicht doch eher für ersteres. Die dritte Szene der Bi- 
leam-Inschrift mündet nämlich in einer merkwürdigen Tierbeschrei- 
bung aus, die eine verkehrte Welt darstellt und als Sinnbild des tota- 
len Chaos dient (?). Diese Schreckenskulisse soll möglicherweise die 
Göttin zur Mäßigung ihres Zorns bewegen. Sie mag zwar einen Tag 
des Schreckens heraufführen, aber ihr Zorn darf nicht endlos sein, da- 
mit es auf Erden nicht zur vollständigen Dekosmisierung kommt. Un- 
abhängig davon, für welche der beiden letzten Möglichkeiten man 
sich entscheidet, sind wir auf jeden Fall mit einer Perspektive be- 
trächtlichen Unheils konfrontiert. Lediglich das Ausmaß des Un- 
glücks ist fraglich. Jenseits dieses Deutungsproblems bleibt die Tatsa- 
che beachtlich, daß Bileam die Aussichten immerhin als so 
bedrückend empfindet, daß er, wie in Abschnitt 2 beschrieben, weint 
und fastet. Vielleicht darf man darin auch Gesten der Selbstminde- 


(7) Vel. WEIPPERT, ““Bileam'-Text”, 168, Anm. 21. 

(5) So SEOW, Sources, 212, Anm. ‘. 

(°°) Zeile 8 (HOFTUZER — VAN DER Koon); XXIV (WEIPPERT); 7. (SEOW). 

(©) Vgl. dazu H.-P. MULLER, “Die Funktion divinatorischen Redens und die 
Tierbezeichnungen der Inschrift von Tell Deir “Alla”, The Balaam Text from Deir 
“Alla Re-evaluated. Proceedings of the International Symposium held at Leiden, 
21-24 August 1989 (Hrsg. J. HOFTUZER — G. VAN DER Koon) (Leiden et al. 1991) 
202-203. 
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rung erblicken, mit denen Bileam die drohende Gefahr von der Ge- 
meinschaft, die er vertritt, abwenden möchte (*’). 

Die Bileam-Inschrift zeigt, daß spätestens seit dem ausgehenden 
9. Jahrhundert (?) in Israels engster Nachbarschaft die Gattung der auf 
Offenbarung beruhenden prophetischen Unheilsankündigung bekannt 
war. Soviel sich dem Text entnehmen läßt, ist darin zwar unter Um- 
ständen ein Bestreben zur Eindämmung der Katastrophe zu erkennen, 
keineswegs jedoch die Gewißheit über deren erfolgreiche Abwen- 
dung. 

Der kursorische Überblick über altorientalische und altisraeliti- 
sche Prophetie außerhalb der alttestamentlichen Schriftprophetie hat 
ein Bild zutage gefördert, dessen Pluriformität der Vielfalt innerhalb 
der alttestamentlichen Schriftprophetie in mancher Hinsicht durchaus 
nahekommt. Zu allen skizzierten Typen von Prophetie lassen sich in- 
nerhalb des Kanons der hinteren Propheten Entsprechungen finden. 

Der neuassyrischen Heilsprophetie eignet eine höchst auffällige 
Affinität zu den sog. ‘Heilsorakeln’ bei Dtjes (?). Die ultimative Mah- 
nung aus dem zitierten Mari-Brief erinnert an die dtr. Konzeption von 
Prophetie, wie sie auch innerhalb des endgestaltlichen Amosbuchs, 
nämlich in Am 5,6 (^9, aufzufinden ist: 


‘Sucht JHWH, so werdet ihr leben!”; 

damit er nicht das Haus Joseph wie Feuer durchdringt (^); 
und es frißt; und es gibt keinen, der löscht. 

Bezieht sich auf Beth-El. 


(3) Vgl. MÜLLER, Die Funktion divinatorischen Redens, 178; WEIPPERT, 
**Bileam'-Text", 178. 

(2) Die wichtigsten Anhaltspunkte für die Datierung der Bileam-Inschrift bei 
H. SEEBASS, Numeri (BK IV/3,1; Neukirchen-Vluyn 2004) IIL.1, 56-57: Mit Hilfe 
von C'-Untersuchungen an Pflanzenresten läßt sich das Stratum, dem die 
Verputzstücke angehóren, auf die Zeit zwischen 880 und 770 v.Chr. datieren. 
Wahrscheinlich erfolgte die Zerstórung durch ein Erdbeben gegen Ende des 9. 
Jh.s. Zugleich deutet die Textgestalt auf eine ältere Vorlage hin. Der Text 
entstand allem Anschein nach unter aramäischer Ägide. Die Überlieferung kann 
bis in die Omridenzeit oder sogar bis in die Zeit Davids/Salomos zurückreichen. 

(3) Vgl. etwa Jes 41,8-13.14-16; 43,1-7; zur Sache vgl. vor allem M. WEIP- 
PERT, “Ich bin Jahwe’ — ‘Ich bin Ištar von Arbela’. Deuterojesaja im Lichte der 
neuassyrischen Prophetie", Prophetie und Psalmen. Festschrift K. Seybold (Hrsg. 
B. HuwYLER) (AOAT 280; Münster 2001) 31-59. 

(*) Zum dtr. Charakter dieses Verses vgl. JEREMIAS, Amos, XXI mit Anm. 
13 und S. 67. 

(5) Zur Semantik vgl. HALAT, 961; vgl. außerdem JEREMIAS, Amos, 60 mit 
Anm. 4. 
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Bei Amos begegnet außerdem, eingebettet in die Amazja-Szene 
Am 7,10-17, eine Todesvorhersage für Jerobeam II., die in ihrer Unbe- 
dingtheit mit Elias Unheilsorakel für Ahasja vergleichbar ist: “Durchs 
Schwert wird Jerobeam sterben!”. Diesen kurzen Satz aus Am 7,11af 
gilt es auch bei extrem minimalistischer Betrachtungsweise als au- 
thentischen Kern der Szene festzuhalten. Zwar wird der Abschnitt als 
literarische Größe vielfach spät datiert 9), doch weder die Szene als 
solche, erst recht nicht das Wort gegen Jerobeam, wirken aus der Per- 
spektive der Zeit des Amos anachronistisch. Daß Prophetenworte in 
der amtlichen Korrespondenz begegnen, ist inzwischen ja nicht nur 
aus den Mari-Briefen, sondern auch aus wenigstens zwei Lachisch- 
Ostraka als selbstverständliches Verfahren bekannt (”). Ein Vorgang 
wie der in Am 7,10-11 geschilderte entbehrt daher keineswegs jeder 
historischen Plausibilität und müßte noch vom größten Skeptiker als 
ausgesprochen “gut erfunden" (*) anerkannt werden. Das Wort an Je- 
robeam darf einen noch höheren Anspruch auf Authentizität erheben, 
denn es kann nur zu Lebzeiten Jerobeams entstanden sein. Bekannt- 
lich ist Jerobeam II. selbst eines natürlichen Todes gestorben (?). Erst 
sein Sohn Sacharja fiel einer blutigen Verschwörung zum Opfer (*). 
Selbst wenn man die Vorstellung als schlüssig akzeptiert, daß sich das 
dem Vater prophezeite Unheil auch an dessen Sohn gültig vollziehen 
konnte, wäre ein echtes vaticinium ex eventu um der Glaubwürdigkeit 
des Propheten willen mit Sicherheit präziser ausgefallen. Es spricht 
also alles dafür, daß der historische Amos wenigstens gegen König 
Jerobeam in der Tat als Unheilsprophet aufgetreten ist. 

Hosea hat die Unheilsdimension, die bei Amos bezogen auf einen in- 
dividuellen Monarchen begegnet, auf die gesamte Jehudynastie ausge- 
dehnt und zur Kritik am Nordreichkönigtum seiner Zeit ausgebaut. Als 
Zeichen dafür, daß JHWH die “Blutschuld Jesreels”, die auf dem Haus 
Jehus lastet, ahnden wird, nennt Hosea seinen ersten Sohn “Jesreel” (*!). 


(5) Vel. JEREMIAS, Amos, 112. 

(7) Vel. Lachisch-Ostrakon 3, Zeile 20-21; Ostrakon 16, Zeile 5. Texte bei J. 
RENZ — W. ROLLIG, Handbuch der althebräischen Epigraphik (Darmstadt 1995) 
1.1, 419, 433; zur Sache vgl. U. RÜTERSWÖRDEN, “Der Prophet in den Lachisch- 
Ostraka”, Steine — Bilder — Texte. Historische Evidenz außerbiblischer und bibli- 
scher Quellen (Hrsg. C. HARDMEIER) (Arbeiten zur Bibel und ihrer Geschichte 5; 
Leipzig 2001) 179-192 (bes. 184-190). 

(*) RÜTERSWÖRDEN, Prophet, 188. 

(?) Vgl. 2 Kön 14,29. 

(?) Vel. 2 Kön 15,10. 

(4) Vgl. Hos 1,4. 
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Die Erinnerung an Jehus blutigen Putsch wird dabei zum Symbol für 
die chaotischen politischen Zustände im Nordreich (?). Weil sich die 
Repräsentanten der Monarchie allesamt unwürdig verhalten, geht die 
Institution des Königtums im Angesicht JHWHs der Krise entgegen. 
Wie Könige in Israel an die Macht kommen, wie sie beraten werden 
und regieren, entspricht nicht mehr dem Willen JHWHs. Deshalb ist 
die Zeit der Könige um. Mit ihnen wird vieles verschwinden, was dem 
Volk zur falschen Sicherheit geworden ist. Diese Art von Kritik, die 
sich bei aller Grundsätzlichkeit doch an der konkreten Wirklichkeit 
orientiert und nicht auf einen abstrakten Antiinstitutionalismus hinaus- 
läuft, wirkt keineswegs so, als wäre sie aus der Retrospektive entwor- 
fen. Sie gehört vielmehr in die Epoche, die sich in ihr widerspiegelt. 
Sie ist gemeinsam mit der Gerichtserwartung, mit der sie aufs engste 
verknüpft ist, in staatlicher, nicht in nachstaatlicher Zeit anzusiedeln 
(*). Noch vor dem Ende spricht der Prophet Hosea seine überindividu- 
elle Gerichtsanktindigung aus, die, indem sie die Repräsentanten des 
Staates trifft, dem Staat selbst den Untergang voraussagt. 

Wie das Beispiel der Bileam-Inschrift zeigt, steht die alttesta- 
mentliche Schriftprophetie mit der Universalität ihrer Unheilspro- 
gnose nicht völlig isoliert da. Bileam sieht von einer Gottheit gewirk- 
tes Verderben auf ‘sein Volk’ zukommen. Was dabei an Unheil in 
jedem Falle unausweichlich ist, wird mit meteorologischen Phänome- 
nen umschrieben, die in auffälliger Weise Assoziationen mit der Vor- 
stellung vom Tag JHWHs bei Amos wachrufen: 

tpry (^) skry Smyn 
b‘bky sm hsk w’Ingh (Zeile 8-9 [Hoftijzer — van der Kooij]; XXI- 
XXI [Weippert]; 6-7 [Seow]) 


(®) Vgl. neben Hos 1,4 noch 3,4; 7,3-7; 8,4; 9,15; 10,3.7.15; 13,9-11 und zur 
Sache J. JEREMIAS, Der Prophet Hosea (ATD 24,1; Göttingen 1983) 30-32. 

(*) Kónigskritische Tendenzen gehen in Syrien und Palästina übrigens bis in 
vorisraelitische Zeit zurück. Vgl. dazu M.C. AsTOUR, “The Amarna Age Fore- 
runners of Biblical Anti-Royalism", Studies in Jewish Languages, Literature, and 
Society. Festschrift M. Weinreich (London et al. 1964) 6-17. Ein Beispiel für is- 
raelitische Königskritik aus der Zeit des zu Ende gehenden Nordreichs liefert der 
Gideon-Abimelech-Redaktor, der das Abimelechkapitel Ri 9 einschließlich der 
darin enthaltenen sog. ‘Jothamfabel’ mit dem Gideonzyklus Ri 6-8 vereint hat. 

(^) Mit H. und M. WEIPPERT, “Die ‘Bileam’-Inschrift von Tell Der ‘Alla’, 
M. WEIPPERT, Jahwe und die anderen Götter. Studien zur Religionsgeschichte 
des antiken Israel in ihrem syrisch-palästinischen Kontext (FAT 18; Tübingen 
1997) 148 leite ich tpry von der Wurzel prr ab (vgl. akk. parärum im D-Stamm). 
M. WEIPPERT, ““Bileam'-Text”, 168, Anm. 19 bevorzugt allerdings inzwischen 
die Lesart tpqy. 
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Du magst die Riegel des Himmels zerbrechen; 

in deiner Wolke dort mag Dunkelheit sein und kein Schein. 
Bedeutet nicht Dunkelheit der Tag JHWHs und kein Licht?! 
Ja, ‘Finsternis’ (?) und kein Schein ist ihm eigen! (Am 5,20) 


Besonders frappierend ist die Konvergenz der Vokabeln für 
“Dunkelheit” (hsk) und “Schein” (ngh), die eine enge Verbindung 
zwischen der Vorstellungswelt des Bileam-Textes und derjenigen des 
Amosspruchs herstellt. Bileam sieht wie Amos Unheil kommen. 
Amos versucht, es abzuwenden, indem er nach den beiden ersten 
Visionen in Am 7,2 und 7,5 Fürbitte für sein Volk einlegt. Bileam 
befolgt Klage- und Trauerriten, um vielleicht Ähnliches zu erreichen. 
Ob ihm Erfolg beschieden war, wissen wir nicht. Amos jedenfalls 
muf die Fürbitte nach der dritten Vision einstellen und spricht nach 
der vierten Vision in 8,2 sein berühmtes: “Gekommen ist das Ende (^9) 
zu meinem Volk Israel!”. Der Sache nach berührt sich das eng mit 
dem Sinn, der dem Namen des dritten Hosea-Sohnes “Nicht mein 
Volk!” in Hos 1,9 zukommt. Anders als Bileam begründen Amos und 
Hosea ihre negative Zukunftsprognose; und anders als Bileam benen- 
nen sie sowohl bestimmte Gruppen (*) als auch das Volksganze (^) als 
Ziel ihrer Unheilsbotschaft. Bileam spricht nicht vom Ende seines 
Volkes und weiß nichts von der Aufkündigung eines besonderen 


(^) Lies mit den Versionen das Substantiv statt des Adjektivs. 

(‘9) Das hebräische Wort für “Ende” spielt in Form einer Lautassoziation auf 
die vorangehende Wendung “Korb mit Sommerobst" an. Heute bezweifelt man 
z.T., daß man zur Zeit des Amos sauber zwischen den Wörtern für “Ende” und 
für “Sommerobst” bzw. “Sommerobsternte” zu differenzieren vermochte (vgl. 
z.B. Koch, Profeten, 123). Anhaltspunkt dafür ist die letzte Zeile des sog. ‘Ge- 
zerkalenders’ (KAI 182; vgl. auch RENZ — RÖLLIG, Handbuch, 1,1 30-37). Die 
dortige Formulierung kann sowohl “Monat des Endes”, d.h. “letzter Monat”, als 
auch “Monat des Sommerobstes” bedeuten. Da beide Übersetzungen möglich 
sind, beweist das Indiz meines Erachtens nicht, Amos hätte nie vom “Ende” Isra- 
els gesprochen, sondern abgeleitet von “Sommerobst” lediglich eine ‘Ernte’ des 
Gerichtes für Israel im Blick gehabt. Denkbar ist allenfalls, daß Hörer der Wen- 
dung “Gekommen ist das Ende” aus Am 8,2 zugleich an die Israel bevorstehende 
*Ernte' und das “Ende” Israels gedacht haben, weil sie “beide Bedeutungen mit- 
einander vernahmen” (JEREMIAS, Amos, 104). Die ‘Ernte’, auf die man zuging, 
konnte also in jedem Fall als ‘ultimative Ernte’ aufgefaßt werden. Eine mit Am 
8,1-2 vergleichbare Klangassoziation findet sich im übrigen noch in Jer 1,11-12, 
und zwar zwischen dem “Mandelzweig” und dem “Wachenden”. 

(?) Vgl. etwa Am 4,1-3; 6,1-7*; Hos 4,4-8; 5,1-2; 6,7-9. 

(*) Vgl. außer Am 8,2 vor allem noch Am 2,6, außer Hos 1,9 noch Hos 3,4; 
5,3-4. 
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heilsgeschichtlichen Verhältnisses zwischen Gottheit und Volk. Trotz- 
dem stellt die Existenz der Bileam-Inschrift die These, religionsge- 
schichtliche Analogie könnte die Unmöglichkeit von überindividuel- 
ler Unheilsprophetie aus staatlicher Zeit zweifelsfrei erweisen, in ein 
ungünstiges Licht. 

Gewiß geht Gerichtsprophetie bei Amos und Hosea über die in- 
tuitive Mantik außerhalb der Schriftprophetie hinaus. Sie befindet 
sich aber nicht nur in Diskontinuität, sondern wenigstens ebensosehr 
in Kontinuität zu dem, was sonst im Kontext von Prophetie möglich 
ist. Man darf die Differenz zwischen dem, was man früher als ‘vor- 
klassisch’ und ‘klassisch’ voneinander zu unterscheiden pflegte, nicht 
zu stark betonen. Das ist sicher richtig. Gerade dann muß es uns aber 
als sehr zweifelhaftes Unterfangen erscheinen, das Gros von Unheils- 
und Gerichtsworten bei Amos, Hosea und anderen Vertretern ihrer Art 
pauschal zu einem ‘nachklassichen’ Phänomen zu erklären. 

Wenn man von einem Proprium alttestamentlicher Gerichtspro- 
phetie sprechen will, dann ist es die Konzentration bestimmter Ele- 
mente, die an sich nicht völlig analogielos sind, zu einer besonderen 
Einheit von einzigartiger Dichte. In der Gerichtsprophetie der hinte- 
ren Propheten verbindet sich nicht nur die Gewißheit der kommenden 
Katastrophe mit der Erkenntnis ihres globalen Ausmaßes, sondern die 
Weissagung des Gerichts impliziert zugleich ein Wissen um die kul- 
tisch-religiösen und politisch-sozialen Hintergründe des herannahen- 
den Unheils. 


III. Das Korrelationsprinzip und die 
Logik prophetischer Gerichtsverkündigung 


Läßt sich die Besonderheit alttestamentlicher Prophetie, die ich 
konzentrierte reziproke Komplexität nennen möchte, unter Anwen- 
dung des Korrelationsprinzips nur oder am besten aus der Katastro- 
phe des Nordreichs ableiten? 

Die Logik prophetischer Gerichtsverkündigung scheint mir dage- 
gen zu sprechen. Das gilt für den Schuldaufweis und trifft erst recht 
auf die unbedingte Unheilsgewißheit zu. 

Unverkennbar eignet dem Schuldaufweis in vielen Fällen ein ho- 
hes Maß an Konkretion. Es wird auf ganz bestimmte Situationen Be- 
zug genommen. Viele dieser Situationen setzen die Verhältnisse der 
staatlichen Zeit voraus. Natürlich ist die Auseinandersetzung mit Vor- 
gängen einer zurückliegenden Epoche innerhalb von Propheten- 
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büchern nicht ipso facto sinnlos und damit völlig auszuschließen. Die 
Unterstellung, daß es sich bei prophetischer Kritik per se um retro- 
spektive redaktionelle Konstruktionen handelt, verdient jedoch nicht 
grundsätzlich den Vorzug vor der Annahme, daß die Auseinanderset- 
zung mit konkreten Zuständen und Ereignissen, wie sie bei Amos und 
Hosea begegnet, ihren historischen Ort im unmittelbaren Kontext der 
Geschehnisse hat, die sie reflektiert. Daß im Zuge solcher Kritik 
heilsgeschichtliche Traditionen gleichsam erfunden oder wenigstens 
maßgeblich geprägt worden sein sollen, um den Schuldaufweis zu 
verstärken, erscheint mir im Gegensatz zu Kratz um so widersinniger, 
je später man diesen Vorgang datiert. “Heilsgeschichte (...) wird (...) 
nicht (...) erfunden — sie wird als ein Geschenk der Vergangenheit in 
der verwirrenden Gegenwart empfangen und erneut erzählt” (*). Die 
Anspielung auf eine geprägte Vorstellungswelt kann nur dort Erfolg 
haben, wo die entsprechenden Traditionen auf breiter Basis als ge- 
meinsames geistiges Gut vorausgesetzt sind. Eine Tradition, die einer 
Gemeinschaft erst noch als solche eingeimpft werden muß, hat keine 
guten Aussichten, spontan einen nennenswerten Einfluß zu entfalten. 

Die unbedingte Unheilsgewißheit läßt sich noch weniger in die 
nachstaatliche Zeit verlegen als die Traditionsprägung, denn das 
Wort, das ‘tötet’, hat in der Stunde der Katastrophe oder in der Phase 
der Restauration keine sinnvolle Funktion. Dort Kann nur das prophe- 
tische Wort seine Kreative Wirkung entfalten, das durch Ermahnung 
und Ermutigung zu einer auf Zukunft ausgerichteten Gestaltung der 
Gegenwart befähigt(°). Paradigmatisch dafür ist die Verkündigung 
Deuterojesajas, der das ‘Heil für Israel’ gerade nicht als verspielte 
Möglichkeit der Geschichte proklamiert, sondern auf dessen eschato- 
logische Verwirklichung durch JHWH hofft C'). Wie weit sind davon 
die markanten Sátze aus Am 8,2 und Hos 1,9 entfernt, die, für sich ge- 
nommen, zunächst nichts anderes als einen Bruch zwischen JHWH 
und Israel zu konstatieren scheinen: 


(^) H. LEENE, “Das Neue in der Prophetie: Antwort an Reinhard G. Kratz’, 
Prophetie in Israel. Beitráge des Symposiums «Das Alte Testament und die Kul- 
tur der Moderne», 27. 

(>) Sicher ist auch in nachexilischer Zeit die kritische Stimme der Prophetie 
nicht verstummt (vgl. etwa Hag 1,4-10), doch läßt sich für diese Epoche keine 
unbedingte Unheilsgewißheit mehr nachweisen. 

(*') Zum Prophetenbild der exilisch-nachexilischen Zeit vgl. auch J. JERE- 
MIAS, “Prophet/Prophetin/Prophetie II. Altes Testament", RGG 6 (72003) 1698- 
1699. 
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Gekommen ist das Ende zu meinem Volk Israel! Ich kann nicht län- 
ger fortfahren, (schonend) an ihm vorüberzugehen (Am 8,2bßy). 
Denn ihr seid nicht mein Volk, und ich bin nicht ‘ich bin für euch’ 
(Hos 1,9b). 


In der Situation nach dem Untergang des Nordreichs kommt sol- 
chen Generalnivellierungen allenfalls der Sinn einer Feststellung zu. 
Eine konstruktive Perspektive wächst ihnen jedoch erst durch die re- 
daktionelle Fortschreibung an den Prophetenbüchern zu, zu deren Be- 
standteil die Unheilsworte geworden sind(?). Diese Fortschreibung 
gehört aus nordisraelitischer Sicht in der Tat in die nachstaatliche Zeit 
und setzt zum Teil einen judäischen Kontext voraus. Die unbedingte 
Unheilsgewißheit als solche hat ihren historischen Ort aber vor der 
Katastrophe. Das ist die einzige geschichtliche Perspektive, die ihrer 
Anstößigkeit voll gerecht wird, und aus der heraus sie zugleich nicht 
anachronistisch und von Anfang an obsolet wirkt. 

Das Korrelationsprinzip als solches ist zu formal, um bei der Ge- 
schichtshermeneutik und bei der Geschichtsrekonstruktion zu eindeu- 
tigen Ergebnissen zu führen. Konkret greifbar ist ja immer nur der 
Korrelationspunkt, der das Ergebnis von historischen Vorgängen und 
Entwicklungen markiert. Was als möglicher geschichtlicher Aus- 
gangspunkt zu betrachten ist, bleibt dagegen in vielen Fällen auf 
Deutung angewiesen und damit durchaus diskutierbar. Nicht erst die 
erfolgte Katastrophe, sondern schon die Verhältnisse und Gegeben- 
heiten vor Eintritt des Unheils kommen als auslösender Faktor der 
prophetischen Gerichtsverkündigung in Frage. Ob dabei der von den 
Propheten empfundene Zwang zur Verkündigung ausschließlich auf 
die politische und soziale Großwetterlage zurückzuführen ist? Viel- 
leicht besteht ja auch die Möglichkeit, daß nicht alle auslösenden 
Faktoren mit den Mitteln eines an den Maßstäben der Aufklärung ori- 
entierten Denkens restlos auszuloten sind. 

Sollte dem aber so sein —, was ist dann der Sinn alttestamentli- 
cher Gerichtsprophetie?! Die Antwort läßt sich nicht für alle Prophe- 
ten auf einen Nenner bringen. Schon bei Amos und Hosea differieren 
die Vorstellungen über das Gericht. Beide waren keine Unheilspro- 
pheten, sondern sind es in zunehmendem Maße erst geworden. Das 
läßt sich aus dem weite Zeiträume überblickenden Kapitel Hos 1 (5°) 


(?) Vgl. Stellen wie Am 9,11-15; Hos 1,7; 2,1-3.18-25; 4,15; 5,5b? etc. 
(5) Vgl. dazu meinen Aufsatz: ““Gehe wiederum hin!”. Zum Verhältnis von 
Hos. 3 zu Hos. 1”, BN 95 (1998) 26. 
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sowie aus der Sequenz von Visionen in Am 7,1-9,4* (^*) entnehmen. 
Amos und Hosea wollen das kommende Unheil als Gericht ‘einseh- 
bar’ und damit ‘annehmbar’ machen. Soweit ist der durch Schmidt re- 
präsentierten klassischen Sicht der Dinge zuzustimmen. Dabei ist Ho- 
seas Gerichtsprophetie nicht weniger radikal als die des Amos. Auch 
für Hosea führt kein Weg am Gericht vorbei. Wie sich aus Hos 3* und 
Hos 2,4-17* ergibt, sieht Hosea jedoch anfänglich einen Weg durch 
das Gericht hindurch. Die ‘Nullpunktsituation’ des Gerichts soll eine 
neue Brautzeit zwischen JHWH und Israel ermöglichen. Hoseas Ver- 
kündigung dient der Vorbereitung dieser Situation, damit sie, wenn 
sie eintrifft, als Chance für den Neuanfang begriffen werden kann. 
Später scheint diese Option einer auf Wechselseitigkeit beruhenden 
Beziehung zwischen Gott und Volk vom Propheten allerdings pessi- 
mistischer beurteilt worden zu sein (°°). Wo die Hoffnung auf Heil bei 
ihm dennoch nicht verstummt, ist sie ausschließlich theozentrisch 
begründet (9). 

Demgegenüber scheint bei Amos kaum etwas anderes als der Weg 
ins Gericht im Zentrum der Verkündigung zu stehen. Meines Erachtens 
drängt sich ihm dabei die Erkenntnis über die Ursachen des Verderbens 
mit derselben unwiderstehlichen Gewalt auf wie die Gewißheit des na- 
henden Unheils. Schon bei seiner Fürbitte nach der ersten Vision steht 
in Am 7,2 der an JHWH gerichtete Wunschsatz “Verzeih doch!" kaum 
zufällig an erster Stelle. In der Vólkerspruchsequenz aus Am 1,3-2,16*, 
die wahrscheinlich schon früh eine kompositionelle Einheit mit der 
Sequenz von Visionen in Am 7,1-9,4* gebildet hat(*), geht der 
Schuldaufweis der Strafansage stets voraus. Daß die Situationsschilde- 
rung zum Teil sehr ins einzelne geht und bestimmte gesellschaftliche 
Gruppen ins Visier der Kritik rücken kann, macht sie nicht zu einem 
zweitrangigen Phánomen, sondern zeugt von der Wachsamkeit, mit der 
Amos die Defizite seiner Gegenwart erspürt. Amos geißelt die Ein- 
flußreichen, nicht die Ohnmächtigen. Daß das Verderben letztere gar 
nicht erreichen soll, wie man heute — vielleicht im Sinne einer apolo- 
getischen Entlastung des Amos oder seines Gottes — gern annimmt 


(^) Vgl. JEREMIAS, Amos, 96 mit Anm. 7. 

(5°) Vgl. meinen Aufsatz: "Gehe wiederum hin!” , 29. 

(59) Vgl. bes. Hos 11,8-9 und zur Sache: J. JEREMIAS, “Zur Eschatologie 
des Hoseabuches", Die Botschaft und die Boten. Festschrift H. W. Wolff (Hrsg. 
J. JEREMIAS — L. PERLITT) (Neukirchen-Vluyn 1981) 229-231, 234. 

(7) Vgl. JEREMIAS, Amos, XIX-XX und S. 2. 
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(5), läßt sich daraus gleichwohl nicht ableiten, denn wenn die “Jung- 
frau Israel” fällt (Am 5,2), dann fällt nicht nur das Haupt, sondern es 
fallen auch die Glieder. Die Unheilsszenarien, die Amos entwirft, sind 
vielfach nicht dazu angetan, die Hoffnung darauf zu nähren, das Ge- 
richt träfe nur das Unkraut, aber nicht den Weizen (°°). 

Amos entwickelt aufs Ganze gesehen keine positive Ethik. Trotz- 
dem hat seine Botschaft eine ethische Dimension. Indem Amos das 
Verhalten, das ins Verderben führt, verurteilt, zeigt er zugleich sub 
contraria specie Alternativen auf. Kein Schuldaufweis, der mit Ernst 
gehört wird, läßt sein Publikum unverwandelt. Welchen Sinn kann 
Veränderung aber dort haben, wo das Gericht wirklich nur das Ende 
und nichts als das Ende bedeutet? 

Es ist Amos zur Gewißheit geworden, daß auf das Nordreich eine 
nationale Katastrophe zukommt. Sie wird die Fundamente von Staat 
und Kult nachhaltig erschüttern. Das Ende allen Lebens ist damit je- 
doch nicht zwangsläufig vorausgesetzt (©). Wer könnte sonst das ver- 
zweifelte “Wehe! Wehe!” ausrufen, das man laut Am 5,16-17 “auf al- 
len Plätzen” und “auf allen Gassen” als Reaktion auf das Unheil 
anstimmen wird?! 

Vielleicht sollte man auch die Verse aus Am 5,14-15, die ich an 
den Schluß meiner Ausführungen stelle, dem Propheten nicht mit der 
Selbstverständlichkeit absprechen, wie dies häufig geschieht (*) oder 


(95) So z.B. H. REIMER, Richtet auf das Recht! Studien zur Botschaft des Amos 
(SBS 149; Stuttgart 1992) 229: “Die Unheilsankündigungen des Amos sind so- 
zial- und schichtenspezifisch ausgerichtet, sie betreffen nicht das Volksganze”. 

(®) So läßt sich die schädigende Wirkung von Heuschrecken und Feuer, die 
in den beiden ersten Visionen (Am 7,1-3.4-6) das Unheil repräsentieren, kaum 
schichtenspezifisch einschränken. Zwar vermag Amos diese beiden Katastrophen 
noch abzuwenden, doch auch wenn JHWH in der dritten Vision (Am 7,7-8) 
“Zinn” (hebr.: 'anak; akk.: annakum) mitten unter sein Volk bringt und es damit 
der Waffengewalt aussetzt, bedeutet dies ein Verderben globalen Ausmaßes. Ge- 
wiß sind die Krieger zuallererst davon betroffen (vgl. Am 2,14-16). Aber die Ver- 
heerung, die die kriegerische Invasion mit sich bringt und nach sich zieht, kann 
auch für die übrige Bevölkerung nicht ohne Folgen bleiben. 

(*) Vgl. Koch, Profeten, 124. 

(*) Vgl. etwa H.W. WoLFF, Dodekapropheton 2. Joel und Amos (BKAT 
XIV/2; Neukirchen-Vluyn *1985) 274; JEREMIAS, Amos, 71. Dagegen hielt W. 
RUDOLPH, Joel-Amos-Obadja-Jona (KAT XIII/2; Gütersloh 1971) 185, 191 am 
amosischen Ursprung von Am 5,14-15 fest und sah darin die unmittelbare Fort- 
setzung von Am 5,4-5. SCHMIDT, Zukunftsgewißheit, 22 läßt die Entscheidung of- 
fen und schließt damit die Möglichkeit zumindest nicht kategorisch aus, daß diese 
Worte, die einen Beitrag zur Wahrung der “Einheit der Amosbotschaft” leisten, 
auch auf Amos selbst zurückgehen könnten. 
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sie, wenn es sich denn in der Tat um Schülerworte handelt, als not- 
wendige Weiterentwicklung der Lehre des Meisters mit um so größe- 
rer Aufmerksamkeit hören: 


Sucht Gutes und nicht Böses damit ihr lebt! 

Dann wird JHWH [...](%) mit euch sein, wie ihr sagt. 

Haßt Böses und liebt Gutes, und richtet im Tor Recht auf! 
Vielleicht wird JHWH [...] (?) gnädig sein dem Rest Josephs. 


Mit dem Nordreich geht es dem Ende entgegen. Israel als politi- 
sche Größe schrumpft dahin (®). Vom Niedergang des Staates bleibt 
keins seiner Glieder unberührt. Und doch hat JHWH die Souverä- 
nität, mitten im Gericht sich selbst in den Arm zu fallen und das Aus- 
maß des Verderbens zu begrenzen. Die Hoffnung darauf ist nur ge- 
ring, denn sie ist durch das "Vielleicht" und durch den Restgedanken 
doppelt eingeschränkt. Aber es ist eine Hoffnung. 
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SUMMARY 


Recently it has been proposed that announcements of judgment, like the ones to be 
found in the minor prophets Amos and Hosea, on principle are to be considered as 
vaticinia ex eventu. Even the traditions of salvation, employed to reinforce 
different kinds of reproach, are held to be the work of learned redactors. However, 
these hypotheses are supported neither by the evidence from the ancient Near East 
nor by the logic underlying prophetical proclamations of judgment themselves, for 
sheer announcements of punishment could only be meaningless in times of doom 
as well as during periods of recovery. Old Testament prophecy of doom is no 
complete stranger among the religions of the ancient Near East. It owes its 
uniqueness not to the kind or genus, but only to the complexity of its message. 


(©) Die Wendung “Gott Zebaoth" ist in 14b und 15b wahrscheinlich späterer 
Zusatz. Sie “überfüllt den Vers” (RUDOLPH, Joel-Amos-Obadja-Jona, 190) an 
beiden Stellen. Daß wir hier wirklich einen Nachtrag vor uns haben, legt sich 
auch durch den Vergleich von Am 4,13 mit 5,8 und 9,6 nahe. Während an den 
beiden zuletzt genannten Stellen die Kurzform “JHWH ist sein Name!” belegt ist, 
wird derselbe Ausdruck in 4,13 durch “Gott Zebaoth” zerdehnt, was auch für 4,13 
auf einen sekundären Eingriff schließen läßt. In 5,14-15 könnte derselbe Glossa- 
tor am Werk gewesen sein. 

(*) Zur zeitgeschichtlichen Auslegung von Am 5,14-15 vgl. WOLFF, Joel und 
Amos, 295; JEREMIAS, Amos, 72-73. 


Who Will See “The Kingdom of God Coming with Power” 
in Mark 9,1 — Protagonists or Antagonists? 


Much of the attention paid to Mark 9,1 in the last fifty years has 
focused on Jesus’ prediction of the “kingdom of God coming with 
power”. By contrast, the identity of the bystanders (tivec Ode t@v 
EOTNKOT@V oltıveg) at whom the prediction is directed has received 
little attention. The logic is understandable. Pregnant mythical 
language has customarily overshadowed and/or interpreted “single 
dimensional” language in historically oriented exegetical practice. 
Consequently, the identity of the bystanders is determined by one's 
understanding of the “kingdom coming with power”. Since the 
prediction of the kingdom in 9,1 is usually viewed as a promise of 
an apocalyptic victory or vindication, the bystanders — usually 
associated either with the three disciples who witness the Transfigura- 
tion (on the story level) (), or with the longsuffering members of 
Mark’s community who anxiously await the parousia (on the 
redactional level) *) — emerge as the recipients of the promise. In any 
event, it is customarily assumed that the bystanders play a protagonist 
role. 

But what if the conventional reading process were reversed 
whereby overshadowed portions of the episode, such as the interplay 
between antagonists and protagonists, were given prior attention and 
were permitted to inform the pregnant mythical language at the level 
of the story’s hearing and telling/performance? The aim of this paper 


(') E.g. C.E.B. CRANFIELD, The Gospel According to St. Mark (Cambridge 
1972) 288; J. MARCUS, The Way of the Lord. Christological Exegesis of the Old 
Testament in the Gospel of Mark (Louisville 1992) 67; E. NARDONI, “A 
Redactional Interpretation of Mark 9:1”, CBQ 43 (1981) 377-378; D. WENHAM — 
A.D.A. Moses, “‘There Are Some Standing Here...”: Did They Become the 
‘Reputed Pillars’ of the Jerusalem Church? Some Reflections on Mark 9:1, 
Galatians 2:9 and the Transfiguration”, NovT 36 (1994) 149-50, 158. This is also 
a common Patristic reading. See, for example, Origen, Commentary on Matthew, 
12.31; Augustine, Sermons, 28.1; Chrysostom, Homilies on Matthew, 56. 

Q) See the survey of proponents in M. Künzı, Das Naherwartungslogion 
Markus 9,1 par. Geschichte seiner Auslegung mit einem Nachwort zur 
Auslegungsgeschichte von Markus 13,30 par (BGBE 21; Tiibingen 1977) 157- 
80; NARDONI, “A Redactional Interpretation of Mark 9:1”, 370-372. 
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is to offer such a reading by drawing prior attention to the group(s) 
which will experience (“see”) “the kingdom of God coming with 
power”, first in 9,1 and then in 13,26 and 14,62. When the apocalyptic 
language in Mark 9,1 — which can certainly in and of itself convey 
both judgment and vindication — is subjected to this perspective in 
reading, the bystanders emerge as antagonists, with which the 
audience would not have identified, and the prediction of “the 
kingdom coming with power” emerges as a threat of divine judgment. 
In support of this reading it is argued that (1) the bystanders in 9,1 are 
in a synonymous relationship with those who are threatened by Jesus 
in 8,38, (2) the only other similar apocalyptic events of the 
manifestation of divine power (Svvaptc) in 13,26 and 14,62 are 
likewise expected to be “seen” by the story’s antagonists, and (3) 
similar apocalyptic events in early Judaism were expected to be “seen” 
by antagonists. 


1. The Ashamed and the Bystanders: A Synonymous Parallelism 
Between Mark 8,38 and 9,1 


One of the questions which necessarily arises in any narrative 
reading of Mark 9,1 concerns its relationship to the immediate context. 
Should Mark 9,1 be read as the conclusion of a pericope or as the 
beginning of the Transfiguration account()? In addressing this 
question, redaction critics have rightly focused much of their attention 
on the editorial formula xoà £Aeyev aútoic. While 9,1 may have at one 
time been an isolated unit, I follow the lead of those critics who argue 
that the formula is more closely connected to 8,38 than to 9,2 on the 
basis that Kou £Aeyev adroig is used elsewhere in Mark to conclude and 
to preserve the salient point of a larger discourse (*). In addition, J.D. 
Crossan has convincingly argued that 8,34-9,1 must be regarded as a 


C) Very few argue that 9,1 stands alone as a sole vignette in the final 
redaction. E.g. L. OBERLINNER, “Die Stellung der “Terminworte’ in der 
eschatologischen Verkündigung des Neuen Testaments”, Gegenwart und 
kommendes Reich. Festschrift S. Anton Vógtle (ed. P. FIEDLER — D. ZELLER) 
(SBB; Stuttgart 1975) 63. 

(^) Of the eleven other occurrences, kat £Aeyev adroig functions as a link 
which connects the preceding material. See 2,27a; 4,2b.11.21.24; 6,4.10; 7,9; 
8,21; 9,31; 11,17. See, for example, E. TROCME, ‘Marc 9,1: prédiction ou 
réprimande?' SE 2 (1964) 260-264. This connection is also found in modern 
Greek New Testament editions (e.g. WESTCOTT — HoRT, UBSGNT 1-4, NESTLE- 
ALAND 26" and 27"). 
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typical structural cluster which unites independent aphorisms (^). The 
disjunction, therefore, is better identified as xoà petà ńuépas eg in 9,2, 
which is consistent with Mark's tendency to use shifts in temporality 
to signify new episodes. While the connection of the Transfiguration 
scene with my proposed reading of 9,1 is a question which inevitably 
will arise, suffice it to say in the interest of space and focus that the 
entire scene can function apocalyptically as an assurance of the son of 
man's glory pointing forward to the resurrection, and hence the 
assurance of the coming judgment (°). 

If 9,1 is the conclusion of the pericope, then in light of the 
sequence of the story the bystanders must be identified as a group of 
individuals (i.e., “some”) from among the “crowd and his disciples" 
whom Jesus summons in 8,34 (7). More specifically, they must be 
either from among those who “wish to save their life" or “those who 
wish to lose it” (8,35) (*). In typical fashion, Mark sets up a scenario 
which limits the reader's options to either the “in-group” or the “out- 


() J.D. Crossan, In Fragments. The Aphorisms of Jesus (San Francisco 
1983) 164-68. 

(9) I do not intend to convey that the Transfiguration scene only conveys 
judgment, for both vindication and judgment must be preserved. My point is that 
given the immediate focus on judgment in 8,36—9,1, the Transfiguration scene can 
be understood as a support and not as a disjunction. Having said that, the location 
of the Transfiguration in the story contributes to the difficulty of taking Mark as 
a straightforward narrative. As observed by Frank Kermode, Mark “grows 
awkward and reticent... The story moves erratically, and not always forward; one 
thing follows another for no very evident reason. And a good deal of the story 
seems concerned with failure to understand the story" (The Genesis of Secrecy. 
On the Interpretation of Narrative [Cambridge, Mass 1979] 69). 

() E.g. H. GIESEN, Glaube und Handeln. Beiträge zur Exegese und Theologie 
des Matthäus- und Markus-Evangeliums (Europäische Hochschulschriften 23; 
Frankfurt am Main 1983) I, 128-129; K. BROWER, "Mark 9:1: Seeing the 
Kingdom in Power", JSNT 6 (1980) 29. Cranfield (The Gospel According to St. 
Mark, 285) offers the suggestion that Luke's (9,27) Aéyo de oyiv dAn86c may be 
a clue that Mark’s koi &Aeyev adroig indicates an independent saying, but this 
proposal begs the question of the relationship of Mark 9,1 to its immediate 
narrative context. 

(5) It is possible, though unlikely, that this contrast is not intended to be 
descriptive of the groups, but simply as a representation of theoretical options in 
a rhetoric of exhortation. Historically, it is more probable that Mark's aural 
audiences sought to identify with one group over and against another. Such 
contrasts would have been heard as real descriptive categories rather than 
theoretical ones. See the insights into audience perceptions in aural cultures in 
H.R. JAuss, “Levels of Identification of Hero and Audience", New Literary 
History 5 (1974) 299-302. 
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group”. If Mark 9,1 were to follow immediately after this contrast in 
8,35, the common conviction that the bystanders play a protagonist 
role would be more plausible. This long-standing supposition, 
however, is difficult to reconcile with Mark’s literary sequence which 
moves from a statement concerning potential insiders in v. 34 to a 
transitional statement contrasting potential insiders with potential 
outsiders in v. 35, and ending with a fuller statement concerning 
potential outsiders in vv. 36-38. The sequence moves toward judgment 
by incrementally raising the severity of the warning. 

Despite this sequence, the bystanders (those who will “not taste 
death”) have been commonly contrasted with the outsiders in vv. 36- 
38, namely those “who are ashamed of Jesus” (8,38). The reason for 
this contrast usually stems from the assumption that the “coming of the 
kingdom of God with power” is a promise of vindication directed at 
the insiders who are identified as the “some who will not taste death”. 
The characters at whom the language is directed are unfortunately 
often ignored. And yet, the audiences’ (as well as the performers”) 
participation in the reception and rejection of the characters would 
have been central to the telling and/or performance of Mark in an oral- 
aural culture. More will be said on this issue below. Methodologically, 
it is a case in which a philological assumption (i.e., an inherited 
meaning of the “kingdom of God coming with power”) is allowed to 
overshadow, and in some cases neglect, larger literary features such as 
the interplay between character groups. The usual approach to 
reconciling “son of man coming in glory” and the “kingdom coming 
with power” is to suggest that each prediction offers a different 
perspective on the same event. Norman Perrin is still representative of 
many in his claim that the two are deliberately and artistically arranged 
in parallel to effectively present different aspects of the eschaton — 
the former referring to it as a threat and the latter as a promise (°). 

A parallelism is undoubtedly present in the narrative, despite the 
probability that each prediction had a different origin (°). But an 
antithetical parallelism raises several difficulties. First, given the shift 
of focus from the in-group to the out-group in 8,34-38, an antithetical 
parallelism introduces an unnecessary disjunction between 8,38 and 


(°) N. PERRIN, Rediscovering the Teaching of Jesus (London 1967) 200. 

(©) R. MORGAN, "From Reimarus to Sanders, The Kingdom of God, Jesus, 
and the Judaisms of His Day", The Kingdom of God and Human Society. Essays 
by the Members of the Scripture, Theology and Society Group (ed. R.S. 
BARBOUR) (Edinburgh 1993) 80-139. 
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9,1. Second, it unnecessarily raises the question why Matthew 
(par.16,28) would collapse the coming of the son of man with the 
coming of the kingdom into a single perspective on the eschaton (“there 
are some of those who are standing here who will not taste death until 
they see the Son of Man coming in His kingdom"). Moreover, Matthew 
must have viewed Mark 8,38 and 9,1 synonymously since both parallel 
verses (16,27 and 28) contain the construction “son of man” + a form 
of Ep&ouan + Ev TÍ + noun in the dative case + aútoÓ (**). And third, an 
antithetical parallelism does not adequately explain why èv Svvduel 
was added as a qualifier of Bacıdela: tod 0200. This qualifier appears 
nowhere else in early Christian literature except perhaps for Rev 12,10 
where it refers to the coming of God to do battle. The implication is that 
the earlier coming of Jesus along with the first appearing of the 
kingdom (1,14-15), which was hidden from most, was not £v 5óvvdpel 
(?). As is often pointed out, the closest that other texts in Mark, and in 
the Synoptic Gospels, come to this qualifying use of öbvauıg is in the 
references to the future coming of the son of man (13,26; 14,62). Given 
Mark’s interest to directly link 50voutc with these son of man sayings 
in 13,26 and 14,62, one wonders why he is not consistent in 8,38. Why 
would he instead link d0vapic with the future coming of the kingdom? 
A plausible explanation is that the evangelist understood both the future 
coming of the son of man and the future coming of the kingdom with 
power as the same eschatological act of judgment, which would 
certainly echo the sense of the apocalyptic scenario in Dan 7,9-14, 
which seems to be an influence. 

I would like to suggest that a synonymous parallelism better 
preserves the literary sequence and raises fewer potential difficulties. 
Thus, the bystanders who will not “taste death" in 9,1 should not be 
identified with the faithful, but with those who are “ashamed” of Jesus 
and his words “in this adulterous and sinful generation” (8,38). To my 
knowledge, Etienne Trocmé comes closest to this reading of 9,1 when 
he argues that “some of those who are standing here” are to be 
identified with those who refuse to give their lives for the gospel as 
martyrs so that they might still be alive to see the parousia (?). Jesus’ 


(© W.D. DAVIES — D.C. ALLISON, Jr., The Gospel According to Saint 
Matthew (ICC; Edinburgh 1991) IL, 677. 

(?) See also C.K. BARRETT, The Holy Spirit and the Gospel Tradition 
(London 1966) 73. 

(?) A similar, albeit brief, suggestion is offered by BROWER, “Mark 9:1: 
Seeing the Kingdom in Power", 34. 
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prediction in 9,1 is, in short, thought to be a hidden reprimand to those 
followers of Jesus who have set their sights solely on his coming in 
glory while bypassing the life of suffering ('*). His linking of 9,1 with 
the ultimate cost of discipleship in 8,34-37 provides for an intriguing 
and unique reading. While Trocmé’s proposal is attractive, it does not 
extend the synonymous relationship between 8,38 and 9,1 to include 
“the kingdom of God coming with power” (°). 

Instead, the synonymous parallelism appears overt and extends to 
every part of 8,38 and 9,1. In addition to the parallelism between the 
“ashamed” and the bystanders and between the “son of man coming in 
glory” and the “kingdom coming with power”, Mark includes a 
temporal parallel. The temporal marker, “this sinful and adulterous 
generation”, in 8,38 can be equated with “will not taste death until”, in 
9,1, indicating that the fulfillment of both predictions will occur at the 
same time. In Mark’s story world, it is doubtful that “this generation” 
refers to persons other than Jesus” contemporaries. Although Mark 
certainly has in mind those members of his community who can no 
longer embrace his eschatological hope, at the level of the story’s 
performance the designation refers to anyone who does not 
wholeheartedly embrace the radicalism which Jesus not only demands, 
but he himself undertakes. The “tasting of death” in this context cannot 
be equated with spiritual death (cf. John 8,51-52) (** or the immortal 
figures of Jewish folklore (””). Not “tasting of death” appears to be 


(^) TROCME, “Marc 9,1: prédiction ou réprimande?”, 265. 

(^) Also at issue is the suggestion made by J.A.T. ROBINSON, Jesus and His 
Coming. The Emergence of a Doctrine [London 1957] 90, that 9,1 refers to two 
distinct groups. One group is represented by the third person participle t@v 
gotnkótov and refers to members of the “crowd”. The other group is Jesus’ 
audience, which he addresses by means of èdueîc, and refers to the disciples. This 
is a difficult distinction to draw given the parallelism between 8,38 and 9,1. Also, 
there is no customary turning back to the inside group, as for example, we see in 
chapter four. 

('°) Otherwise, as CRANFIELD, The Gospel According to St. Mark, 286, points 
out, the use of &oc would allow for the implication that spiritual death follows 
upon one’s vision of the kingdom. 

(7) The “tasting of death” is a common expression for physical death in early 
Judaism and Christianity. See 4 Es 6,26; Heb 2,9; GenR 9,2; b.Yoma 78b; Tg. 
Ps.-J. Deut. 32,1 (see also Str-B I, 751-752). Bruce Chilton has argued that Mark 
wanted to encourage his audience in the certainty of God’s vindication. 
According to Chilton, Mark would have understood the phrase “will not taste 
death” in its rabbinic sense as an idiomatic reference to immortal figures like 
angels, Moses, Elijah, Jeremiah, Ezra and Enoch. The sense is that the coming of 
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simply another way of saying “during the lifetime of the present 
generation”. 
In the end, the following synonymous parallelism emerges: 


Mark 8,38 Mark 9,1 


(a) Whoever [i.e. from among the (a!) there are some standing here [i.e 
“crowd with his disciples”] is from among the “crowd with his 


ashamed of me disciples”] 

(b) [these] in this... generation (b') who [these] will not taste death 
(c) when the son of man comes in (c!) until they see that the kingdom 
his Father’s glory of God has come with power. 


In the broader context, 9,1 is best read as a generalization 
developed out of the story of Peter's confession in 8,27-33 ('*). Peter's 
strong disapproval of Jesus’ perceived fate (8,32) provides a 
springboard for the subsequent warnings. While this section (8,27—9,1) 
is certainly concerned with the importance of loyalty for all who 
follow Jesus, as has often been argued since Vincent Taylor's 
treatment (°), it does not appear to be the dominant theme, but rather 
an inevitability. Since Jesus gives much more attention to his own 
rejection and the fate of those who do not follow him, the dominant 
theme is disloyalty. 


God is as certain as the immortality of the heroic immortals. Chilton admits that 
his reading does not literally press the emphatic negation of ¿wc àv. He tries to 
resolve this problem by looking at it in light of Semitic grammar. While the 
construction is used in Hebrew and Aramaic, it is still perplexing why Mark, who 
was presumably familiar with Aramaic, chose #0g div if he understood “those who 
will not taste death” as a reference to people who will never die. To “taste death" 
certainly refers to death, as it does in early Jewish literature, but it must be 
understood in light of the temporal particle oc which clearly indicates “a time up 
to which" or “until”. See B.D. CHILTON, God in Strength. Jesus’ Announcement 
of the Kingdom (The Biblical Seminar; Sheffield 1987) 268-272; ID., A Feast 
of Meanings. Eucharistic Theologies from Jesus through Johannine Circles 
(NovTSup 72; Leiden 1994) 169-171. Another potential difficulty is the 
uncertainty of Moses experiencing death prior to his ascension. See the discussion 
in D.L. Bock, Blasphemy and Exaltation in Judaism and the Final Examination 
of Jesus. A Philological-Historical Study of the Key Jewish Themes Impacting 
Mark 14:61-64 (WUNT 2/106; Tübingen 1998) 133-145. 

(*) See E. HAENCHEN, “Die Komposition vom Mk 8,27-9,1 und par.”, NovT 
6 (1963) 81-109; D.E. NINEHAM, Saint Mark (London 1969) 223-228. 

(?) V. TALYOR, The Gospel According St. Mark (London 1952) 380. 
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2. “They Will See ...” and “You Will See ...”: Mark 8,38-9,1 in 
Retrospect 


Retrospection, as a unifying narrative thread which clarifies or 
amplifies earlier events by later events, is particularly appropriate 
when it comes to understanding the identity of those who will “see the 
coming of the kingdom of God with power”. If the coming of the son 
of man in glory in 8,38 and the coming of the kingdom of God with 
power in 9,1 are in a synonymous relationship, then the other two 
references to the future coming of the son of man in Mark 13,26 
(“with power and glory”) and 14,62 (“at the right hand of power”) 
serve as important literary connections in a “series of three”, which is 
one of the most recognizable patterns in Mark (2. The repetition of 
words and phrases, especially memorable ones like allusions to the 
same scripture texts, not only signal to the readers (or performers) and 
to their audience earlier occurrences and accumulate meaning, but 
invite them to draw connections between various parts of the 
narrative, sometimes from the perspective of the third scene (?'). 
Literary critics have repeatedly shown that Markan episodes are not 
connected so much by linear progression, but by the repetition 
of words and phrases, similarities of scenes, foreshadowing and 
retrospection (?). Moreover, when Mark’s story was first read/ 
performed and heard, a degree of prior aurality and orality would have 
communicated much of the content of Mark. Hearers would have 
listened with a Vorverständnis, a “fore-understanding” of the totality 
of the story. And Mark certainly would not have intended a single 
reading. In this sense, the implied reader becomes the rereader who is 
sensitized to echoes within the story, and especially so if they are 
similar in diction, discourse and concept like the present triad (?). 


(*) V.K. ROBBINS, "Summons and Outline in Mark: The Three Step 
Progression", New Boundaries in Old Territory. Form and Social Rhetoric in 
Mark (New York 1994) 119-136. 

C) D. RHOADS — J. DEWEY — D. MICHIE, Mark as Story. An Introduction to 
the Narrative of a Gospel (Minneapolis 71999) 48-49, 54-55. 

(?) See especially, J. DEWEY, “Mark as Interwoven Tapestry: Forecasts and 
Echoes for a Listening Audience", CBQ 52 (1991) 221-236; ıD., “The Gospel of 
Mark as an Oral-Aural Event: Implications for Interpretation", The New Literary 
Criticism and the New Testament (ed. E.S. MALBON - E.V. MCKNIGHT) 
(JSNTSup 109; Sheffield 1994) 148-149. 

(?) On rereading in the Markan community, see KERMODE, The Genesis of 
Secrecy, 70, 88-89; E.S. MALBON, "Echoes and Foreshadowings in Mark 4-8: 
Reading and Rereading", JBL 112 (1993) 211-230. 
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However, if the earliest renditions of Mark’s story were performances 
— whatever the actual interaction between orality and textuality — 
then retrospective connections must not be equated with rigid 
dictional parallels. Oral performances in oral-aural cultures were not 
fixated on verbatim re-presentations or re-tellings, even if the general 
story remained the same (^). 

With this context in view, it is legitimate to compare the types of 
characters which will experience (or “see”) the apocalyptic 
manifestation of God in 8,38-9,1, 13,26 and 14,62. I shall here argue 
that since Jesus’ prediction of the apocalyptic event is directed at the 
out-group in 13,26 and 14,62 and thus regarded as judgment, Mark’s 
early audiences would have understood, in retrospect, the prediction in 
9,1 in the same way (^). I am not, however, saying that the audience 
would have understood 9,1 in this manner only after hearing 13,26 and 
14,62. The idea of retrospection assumes prior knowledge of the 
overall story and with it specific function of language. Although Mark 
9,1 has the aorist {öwoıv (from gidov), whereas 13,26 and 14,62 
respectively have the future Óyovtoa and Óyec8e (Opa), this dictional 
dissimilarity would have made little difference in a performance (°°). 
The same visual experience is conveyed. 

A comparison of Mark 8,38-9,1, 13,26 and 14,62 is common 
practice since each is more or less an allusion to Dan 7,13-14. 
However, to reiterate, comparisons usually extend to the mythical 
language and not to the characters at whom the language is aimed. The 
closest parallel to Mark 8,38-9,1 is 13,26-27 given the inclusion of the 
accompanying angels and more importantly the synthesis of the 
manifestation of the kingdom’s power with the coming of the son of 
man in glory (7). 


(*) DEWEY, “The Gospel of Mark as an Oral-Aural Event”, 157-158; W J. 
ONG, The Presence of the Word. Some Prolegomena for Cultural and Religious 
History (Minneapolis 1967) 24-30. 

(+) Within the mythological framework of early Christianity, the predictions 
of "seeing" should be understood as a physical “beholding” instead of non- 
physical "experiencing". See BROWER, "Mark 9:1: Seeing the Kingdom in 
Power", 25, n. 39. 

(5) In Hellenistic Greek, the aorist function of ópd was often taken over by 
forms deriving from eidov. 

(7) E.g. R. PEscH, Naherwartungen. Tradition und Redaktion in Mk 13 
(KBANT; Düsseldorf 1968) 241-243. Barrett (The Holy Spirit and the Gospel 
Tradition, 73) even claims that in the use of Svvapic 13,26 helps to determine the 
meaning of 9,1. 
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a) Mark 13,26: Who are “They”? 


Who is it, then, that will see “the son of man coming in clouds with 
great power and glory” in 13,26? An important clue lies in the 
observation that the identity of those who will see this manifestation 
of God appears to differ from the identity of those whom Jesus is 
addressing. Throughout the discourse Jesus addresses his disciples, 
usually by using the second person plural in the imperative mood, such 
as BAenere (vv. 5, 9, 23, 33), un Opoglo8e (v. 7), uN npouepiuvarte (v. 
11), mpocevyeobe (v. 18), un motevete (v. 21), uadere (v. 28), 
yivoo «ete (v. 29), &ypumveite (v. 33), and ypnyopeite (vv. 35, 37). In 
addition to these he uses temporal clauses followed by imperatives: 
Otaw Se dkovonte roAéuoug (v. 7), xoà OTAV GYWOIV DUAG TOPa— 
Sidóvtes (v. 11), "Otav dé inte tò BõéAvyua (v. 14), and xoà tÓTE ¿dv 
Tic ouv ein (v. 21). Yet in v. 26 Jesus temporarily shifts to the third 
person plural 6yovto which is unusual to say the least. For a brief 
moment in the discourse, Jesus suspends any direct reference to the 
disciples around him and directs his attention to another group which 
is simply identified as "they". In v. 28, he resumes his address to the 
disciples until the end of the discourse. Who is it, therefore, that sees 
the coming of the son of man if it is not the disciples? Several 
suggestions have been offered. A large number of scholars have 
suggested that Mark has in mind the nebulous “all people” (°). B. van 
Iersel has recently argued that Mark is referring to the defeated Greco- 
Roman gods who will see in their stead the enthronement of the son of 
man (?). Others have suggested the faithful in Mark's generation who 
await the parousia (^). Another option still is that Mark's use of the 
third person impersonal plural conveys a passive sense. This view, 
however, ignores the problem of a referent, especially if Mark is 
viewed as a performance. None of these suggestions adequately 
explains why the direct reference to the disciples is suspended, 


(5) See, for example, J. ZMIJEWSKI, Die Eschatologiereden des Lukas- 
Evangeliums. Ein traditions- und redaktionsgeschichtliche Untersuchung zu Lk. 
21.5-36 und Lk. 17:20-37 (BBB 40; Bonn 1972) 238-240; M.A. TOLBERT, Sowing 
the Gospel. Mark’s World in Literary-Historical Perspective (Minneapolis 1989) 
267; R.H. GUNDRY, Mark. A Commentary on His Apology for the Cross (Grand 
Rapids 1993) 745. 

(2) B.M.F. VAN IERSEL, “The Sun, Moon, and Stars of Mark 13,24-25 in 
Greco-Roman Reading", Bib 77 (1996) 90. 

(*) E.g. MÜLLER, Der Ausdruck 'Menschensohn' in den Evangelien, 101- 
103; PEscH, Das Markusevangelium, 1, 64-65. 
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especially in light of the temporal qualifiers in vv. 29-30. Surely, Mark 
could have continued by having Jesus say “You will see (Oyeo@e) the 
son of man coming...”. Another option would have been to simply use 
the all encompassing ot ex2extol adrod as he does in v. 27 (*')? After 
all, this is certainly what is expected if 9,1 were indeed a promise of 
vindication. The better explanation is that Mark directs this kind of 
language at the out-group or the antagonists. This approach also fits 
very well with the cosmic portents in 13,24-45 which, as I argue 
elsewhere, are well established metaphors for judgment in early 
Judaism (+3). 


b) Mark 14,62: Who are “You”? 


In the third and final use of this apocalyptic language, in Mark 
14,62, the identity of those who will see this manifestation of God is 
unmistakable. Mark explicitly identifies them as the Jewish religious 
inquisitors who have occupied the role of the major antagonists in the 
story. In response to the interrogation of the temple tribunal, which 
consists of the chief priest and the Sanhedrin, Jesus warns them, “you 
will see the son of man sitting at the right hand of power, and coming 
with the clouds of heaven”. Such language, especially when directed at 
adversaries, conveys divine judgment in the tradition Dan 7,9-14 and 
Ps 110,1, where the “sitting at the right hand of power” is a circum- 
locution for not only vindication, but victory over one's enemies, 
usually by means of divinely sanctioned violent action (?). In early 
Jewish and Christian eschatological myths, judgment and vindication 
are closely bound together. Depending on the context, one can 
predominate over the other, which is exactly what occurs in 14,62. 
Jesus' vindication is certainly presupposed, but the emphasis in the 
exchange, which infuriates the high priest, is the condemnation leveled 
at the establishment (^). In other words, it is not Jesus” affirmation that 
he is a messianic figure which causes the violent response; it is rather 


(?) The disciples appear to be identified with ot ¿k2extoi in 13,20 and 13,22 

(2) T.R. HATIA, In Search of a Context. The Function of Scripture in Mark’s 
Narrative (SSEJC 8; JSNTSup 232; London 2002) 357-364. 

(+) On the “coming of the son of man" as judgment in Mark’s context, see 
PESCH, Naherwartungen, 166-72; C.A. EVANS, Mark 8:27-16:20 (WBC 34B; 
Nashville 2001) 450-452. 

(*) On the Christianization of this imagery, see J. SCHABERG, “Mark 14:62: 
Early Christian Merkabah Imagery?”, Apocalyptic in the New Testament. Essays 
in Honor of J. Louis Martyn (ed. J. MARCUS — M.L. SOARDS) (JSNTSup 24; 
Sheffield 1989) 69-94. 
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his pointed warning that they will fall victim to the coming of God 
who will exonerate Jesus. The eschatological myth upon which Mark 
relies does not allow for vindication apart from judgment. 

Identifying those who will experience the events predicted in 
13,26 and 14,62 as the temple establishment is certainly consistent 
with the tension that has been mounting throughout the story. The 
conflict is intensified in chapters 11-12 when Jesus takes on a 
noticeable role of a prophetic critic who, like other prophets before 
him, announces impending judgment against an intolerable religious 
leadership presiding in and over the temple (**). The escalating tension 
between Jesus and the religious leadership reaches a predictable level 
in chapter 13. Up to this point, appeals by Jesus for repentance and 
renewal, as summarized in 1,15 and reiterated for example in 7,6-7 and 
12,29-31, are either met with scorn or indifference. Though the 
opposition expressed by the religious leadership does not always arise 
from a direct encounter with Jesus” teaching, it is ever present and 
often most vivid when episodes that contain these reiterations appear 
in close proximity with those that contain unethical characterization of 
the religious leaders (e.g. 12,29-34; cf. 12,41-44). In typical prophetic 
fashion, the conflict culminates in a warning of an impending divine 
judgment on a religious-political establishment that has gone astray. In 
the earliest readings/performances of Mark’s story, one can imagine 
the character Jesus physically pointing to those who are taking on the 
role of the religious leadership when enacting 13,26 and 14,62. 

Can the same be said about the identity of those at whom the 
events in 9,1 are directed? It is difficult to posit that the Jewish 
religious leaders are directly in view here, for there is no immediate 
reference to them. However, given the similarity of the vision that 
Jesus predicts, it appears much more consistent to say that the 
antagonists or the out-group, instead of the protagonists or the in- 
group, are in view. After all, Mark leaves no doubt that the temple 
establishment as a character group belongs to the out-group. To leave 


(5) See Jer 7,14; 26,4-12; Ezek 9,1-10; Dan 9,26; TestXII.Levi 10,3; 16,4; 
TestXII.Jud. 23,3; Sib 3,665; Liv. Proph. 10,10-11 [Jonah]; 12,11 [Hab.]; War 
3.8.3; 6.2.1; 6.5.3-4; y.Sot 6,3; cf. b.Yom 39b; ARN. A 4; QohR. 1,5. Regarding 
Qumran, see C.A. Evans, “Opposition to the Temple: Jesus and the Dead Sea 
Scrolls”, Jesus and the Dead Sea Scrolls (ed. J.H. CHARLESWORTH) (New York 
1992) 235-253. Note also the comparison between Mark’s temple theology and 
Ezekiel 33-34 in T.J. GEDDERT, Watchwords. Mark 13 in Markan Eschatology 
(JSNTSup 26; Sheffield 1989) 210-211. 
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the identity of those who will experience the predicted events in these 
general terms is enough of a challenge to the long-standing claim that 
9,1 concerns a promise of a blessing to protagonists. 


3. Historical Assessment: Situating Mark 9,1 in the Context of Early 
Jewish Eschatology 


That the antagonists of the story should “see” the manifestation of 
God would not have been an unusual anticipation for an early Jewish 
Christian like Mark. There were certainly enough precedents upon 
which to draw. For example, in Isa 64,1-2 the prophet says that God 
reveals himself, through acts of judgment, to the adversaries “that the 
nations may tremble”. And in Nah 1,5 when the prophet says that the 
“earth is up heaved by his [God's] presence”, he is metaphorically 
describing the experience of judgment by the adversaries. A similar 
motif also appears in early Jewish and Christian martyrological 
tradition, in which the adversaries “see” the vindication of their victims 
(e.g. Wis 5,2; Rev 11,12; ApcEl 35,7). Vindication, once again, 
presupposes some kind of violent overthrow of the adversaries. A closer 
parallel to Mark is found in / Enoch 62,3-5 which foretells that the 
unrighteous worldly leaders are the ones who will “see” the son of man: 

On the day of judgment, all the kings, the governors, the high officials, 
and the landlords shall see and recognize him — how he sits on the 
throne of his glory, and righteousness is judged before him.... They 


shall be terrified and dejected; and pain shall seize them when they see 
that son of man sitting on the throne of his glory” (9). 


With respect to the language which conveys the power of God's 
rule, Mark’s imagery in 9,1 is not unlike that which is found in the 
Septuagint where references to divine judgment commonly depict God 
in terms that assert his complete superiority over the enemies of the 
righteous — whether the enemies are human or divine, foreign or 
domestic. While the construction “kingdom of God” is relatively rare 
in the Jewish Scriptures, similar references to the manifestation of 
God's might or strength are fairly common (”). Assertions of God's 


(5) Translation is from E. IsAAC, “1 (Ethiopic Apocalypse of) Enoch", The 
Old Testament Pseudepigrapha (ed. J.H. CHARLESWORTH) (New York 1983) I, 43. 
On the link between / Enoch 62,3-5 and Mark, see especially MARCUS, The Way 
of the Lord, 166-167. 

(7) Identifying the manifestation of God's strength in Judaism with Jesus’ 
preaching of the kingdom of God is well supported by CHILTON, God in Strength, 
277-293. 
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“power” (usually in the LXX as 60vaquc, Svvactetas or ioxUc) are 
often found in contexts of war or destruction. And in most cases, those 
who are condemned to witness the devastation (i.e. the power of God's 
strength), be it in terms of “seeing” or “knowing”, are the enemies of 
Yahweh. For example, in LXX Jer 16,21, the 5vvaptc of God refers to 
the judgment which Judah is about to experience because she has 
periodically sought the help of Egypt, instead of Yahweh, against the 
force of Babylon. The öbvauız of Yahweh is depicted as “fiery anger”, 
and manifested in Judah’s loss of her inheritance, her land and her 
sovereignty. She has, in a sense, become the antagonist. Once 
Jerusalem is destroyed, the prophet claims that Judah will be 
condemned not only to serve her enemies, but also her enemies’ gods 
(cf. Jer 16,9-10; 17,3-4; 18,11). The display of divine power coheres 
more immediately to judgment than it does to blessing. 

The precedent can be extended to other writings in early Judaism 
where terms like “glory’ and “power” are likewise used of divine acts 
of judgment (**). One of the writings which contains a concentration of 
references to the manifestation of God's “power” (77122) is 1QM (?). 
God's mm, however, is not displayed to the “sons of light" who are 
confident of his might, but to the opponents of God (“sons of 
darkness") who wage war against the faithful ones. In these texts (e.g. 
3,8; 4,12; 6,6), the mm of God is clearly manifested in the destruction 
of all (including entire nations) who oppose the faithful (i.e. in this 
case the “sons of light") (^). There are also a few references in the 
Scrolls to God's m> which can also be translated as “might” or 
"power" (1QM 4,12; 13,13; 4Q418 f12611:9), though this term is 
usually rendered as cy in the LXX. Like the function of mm2, m» 
is used to refer to the display of divine judgment against the enemies 
of the faithful. Similar to Mark, these texts primarily envision an 
apocalyptic scenario which describes God's “power” as an event that 
is to be witnessed by the antagonists. 


(5) E.g., in Sir 36,1-6 one finds “might” (Svvacteia) and “to glorify” 
(608&60) as manifestations of God which are to be seen by the unrighteous 
enemies of Israel. 

(9) mam is commonly translated in the LXX as à0vojuc. E.g. Judg 8,21; 
1 Kgs 22,45; Jer 16,21; Ps 20,14; Job 12,13; 2 Chr 20,6. 

(?) See also 1QM 1,11.14; 3,5; 4,4; 6,2; 10,5; 14,6; 40181 f1,2; and possibly 
4Q185 f1 21,14; 40403 f1,21; 4Q404 f2,2; 40405 f13,5; 40491 f8 10,4; 4Q510 
f1,2. 
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* 
* x 


If we grant that aural audiences in the ancient world would have 
been particularly attuned to the interplay of antagonists and 
protagonists, then tracing their interplay is a legitimate means of 
reading — even if it is limited to Mark’s general categories of the in- 
group and the out-group. By drawing attention to the characters in the 
story who are expected to “see” the coming of God with power, 1t can 
be said with a measure of confidence — i.e., with more confidence 
than the long-standing claim — that Jesus” prediction in Mark 9,1 is a 
threat of judgment aimed at the out-group (antagonists), whoever they 
may be. In foil-like fashion, the anticipated horrific fate of the out- 
group would have preserved memory and reinforced shared values and 
hopes of restoration for both performers and hearers of the Gospel. 
Furthermore, I believe that there is a significant methodological 
consideration which emerges from this study. When prior attention in 
the exegetical process shifts from pregnant mythical language, like 
“the kingdom of God coming with power”, to more obscure portions 
of the text like the nebulous audience group(s) at whom this kind of 
language is directed, new insights can emerge. In the present sequence, 
the meaning of the mythical language is determined by the identity of 
the audience, and thus reverses the conventional reading. 


Trinity Western University Thomas R. HATINA 
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SUMMARY 


In conventional readings of Mark 9,1, the meaning of the “kingdom of God 
coming with power” determines the identity of the bystanders who will 
supposedly experience (“see”) it. Since the prediction of the kingdom is usually 
regarded as a blessing, it is assumed that the bystanders are protagonists. In 
contrast to this conventional approach, the reading proposed in this essay begins 
with the group(s) which will experience (“see”) “the kingdom of God coming 
with power”, first in 9,1 and then in 13,26 and 14,62. When prior attention is 
given to these groups in the context of the narrative, Jesus’ prediction in Mark 9,1 
emerges not as a blessing promised to the protagonists, but as a threat of judgment 
aimed at antagonists. 


The Sword of the Messiah 
and the Concept of Liberation in the Fourth Gospel 


The complex political history of post-exilic Judaism reveals that the 
Jews were under the rule of various foreign nations. There is little 
evidence that the Jews attempted any sort of revolt under Persian and 
Ptolemaic rule, but from the Maccabean revolt in 168/167 B.C.E. to 
the Bar Kokhba revolt in 132 C.E., a period that is sometimes called 
“revolutionary Judaism”, Palestinian Jewish society was characterized 
by oppression, conflict, injustice, resistance and occasional violent 
outbursts ('). Especially Horsley has provided an important corrective 
to the older picture of first-century Palestine as a “hotbed of violent 
rebellion”, in arguing that the Jewish resistance to Roman rule was 
basically non-violent (?). 

An important response to the oppression under Antiochus IV was 
an upsurge of apocalypticism amongst faithful Jews in order to find 
purpose and meaning in their present situation (^). Apocalypticism was 
at the very heart of Palestinian Judaism and provided the vehicle 
of eschatological convictions by offering comfort, hope and a 
perspective, rooted in the power, faithfulness and justice of God(*). As 
an essentially non-violent “quietist” reaction to foreign rule (and often 
to the Jewish aristocracy), Jewish apocalyptic literature depicted “a 
vast struggle in which the people of God are spectators of a cosmic 


(©) See, e.g., F.J. MURPHY, The Religious World of Jesus. An Introduction 
to Second Temple Palestinian Judaism (Nashville 1991); R.A. HORSLEY, Jesus 
and the Spiral of Violence. Popular Jewish Resistance in Roman Palestine 
(Minneapolis 1993); R.A. HonsLEY — J.S. HANSON, Bandits, Prophets & 
Messiahs. Popular Movements in the Time of Jesus (Harrisburg 1999); L.L. 
GRABBE, An Introduction to First Century Judaism. Jewish Religion and History 
in the Second Temple Period (Edinburgh 1996). 

C) HORSLEY, Jesus, chap. 3-5. 

C) HonsLEY — HANSON, Bandits, 16-20; cf. M. HENGEL, Judaism and 
Hellenism. Studies in Their Encounter in Palestine during the Early Hellenistic 
Period (Philadelphia 1974) I, 253. 

(*) Cf. HoRSLEY, Jesus, 143-145; HoRsLEY — HANSON, Bandits, 16-20; 
C. ROWLAND, Christian Origins. An Account of the Setting and Character of 
the Most Important Messianic Sect of Judaism (London ?2002) 54-61. 
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drama unfolding before them" (^). Accordingly, Palestinian messianic 
apocalypticism expected God’s cataclysmic liberation of his people to 
happen through his messiah. 

It is against this background that we shall understand Jesus and his 
movement. This raises various questions. What was Jesus’ concept of 
liberation? Whom and from whom did he liberate? How did Jesus 
accomplish his goal? Were Jesus and his followers quietists or 
activists? We will address these questions from the perspective of the 
Fourth Gospel. Hence, the aim of this article is to elucidate how the 
Johannine messiah will liberate God’s people and establish a new age 
of justice and peace. As far as I am aware, in the past thirty years, only 
a few works have contributed to the subject of liberation in the Fourth 
Gospel (*), and the Johannine concept of Jesus’ “sword” as the means 
of liberation is an entirely untouched subject. We shall argue that, 
within the historical-political context of revolutionary Judaism and the 
literary context of Palestinian messianic apocalypticism, the Fourth 
Gospel presents Jesus as a messiah who liberates the world at large by 
means of his Spirit-imbued word and who hands over this “sword” to 
his followers to continue his mission in the world. 

We shall start to examine the concept of the messiah as a liberator 
in the Palestinian apocalyptic traditions (section I) as a possible 
background against which to understand the Johannine Jesus. Then, 
in section II, we will turn to the Fourth Gospel and elucidate the 
concepts of oppression, liberation and Jesus’ “sword”, as well as the 
transfer of this “sword” to the disciples. Finally, we shall make some 
conclusions. 


C) ROWLAND, Origins, 99. Sociologically, the apocalyptic literature came 
from the oppressed or a group in crisis rather than from the ruling class 
(G.W.E. NICKELSBURG, “Social Aspects of Palestinian Jewish Apocalypticism”, 
Apocalypticism in the Mediterranean World and the Near East [ed. D. 
HELLHOLM] [Tübingen ?1989] 641-654). 

(°) F. HERZOG, Liberation Theology. Liberation in the Light of the Fourth 
Gospel (New York 1972); J.P. MIRANDA, Being and the Messiah. The Message of 
St. John (Maryknoll 1977); S. RAYAN, “Jesus and the Poor in the Fourth Gospel”, 
Bible Bhashyam 4 (1978) 213-228; D. RENSBERGER, Johannine Faith and 
Liberating Community (Philadelphia 1988); R.J. KARRIS, Jesus and the 
Marginalized in John's Gospel (Collegeville 1990); W. HOWARD-BROOK, 
Becoming Children of God. John’s Gospel and Radical Discipleship (Maryknoll 
1994); S. MOTYER, “Jesus and the Marginalised in the Fourth Gospel”, Mission 
and Meaning. Essays Presented to Peter Cotterell (eds. A. BILLINGTON — T. LANE 
— M. TURNER) (Carlisle 1995) 70-89. 
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I. The Sword of the Messiah 
in Palestinian Jewish Apocalypticism 


This section will examine the main apocalyptic writings that 
envisage the liberation of “Israel” by God’s messiah as a “quietist” 
reaction against oppression (’). The agenda consists of two leading 
questions. Whom and from whom will the messiah liberate? How will 
the messiah liberate? Although Psalms of Solomon and the non- 
biblical Qumranic writings are not strictly apocalypses, they reflect 
apocalyptically informed expectations and have been considered since 
apocalypticism is broader than the literary genre of apocalypse. 

We also need to account for our comparison of messianic 
apocalypticism with the Fourth Gospel. First, Palestinian apocalyptic 
literature is about the only source available as evidence for the 
orientation and motivation of Jewish resistance to Roman rule (°). 
Second, messianic ideas seem to have been developed primarily 
within Palestinian Jewish apocalypticism. Third, both messianic 
apocalyptic literature and the Fourth Gospel reflect a non-violent 
reaction (at least on behalf of the people); instead, they awaited God's 
end-time intervention through his messiah. Fourth, in the Fourth 
Gospel, Jesus is given the title of and confessed as (0) Xpiotóc 
(1,17.41; 9,22; 11,27; 17,3; 20,31), and Jesus also identifies himself 
as such (4,25-26; cf. 10,24-25). More particularly, the language of the 
Spirit descending on Jesus and "resting" or “remaining” on him (1,32- 
33) probably alludes to Isa 11,2, which presents the Davidic messiah 
on whom the Spirit of wisdom, knowledge and liberating power rests 
(Isa 42,1 may also be in view if we accept the more difficult reading of 
ó &kAekt óc in 1,34) (°). The portrayal of Jesus as the Davidic messiah 
may also be confirmed by the various references to Jesus’ kingship 
(1,49; 6,15; 12,13.15; chaps. 18-19), many of which have messianic 
connotations. In sum, this invites an investigation of the messianic 
traditions in Palestinian Jewish apocalypticism, especially of those 
texts that are rooted in Isaiah 11 (and 42). 

Due to the plurality of messianic expectations in Judaism, we shall 


C) “Israel” may refer to the whole nation or to a remnant, dependent on the 
author's theology. 

(©) HORSLEY, Jesus, 129-131. 

(©) Cf. G.M. BURG, The Anointed Community. The Holy Spirit in the 
Johannine Tradition (Grand Rapids 1987) 54-62; M. TURNER, The Holy Spirit and 
Spiritual Gifts — Then and Now (Carlisle 1999) 58-59. 
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use “messianic” rather loosely, namely as referring to an anointed 
(eschatological) figure who would act as God’s agent (in the last days) 
to liberate “Israel” (and to rule over her in justice and peace) (??). 
Hence, we shall examine those texts that evoke the concept of a 
messiah, even if the literal term mun or xpıotög does not occur. We 
will neither elucidate Jewish messianism at large, nor attempt to 
homogenize the diverse messianic ideas, but merely examine the 
specific activities of a messianic liberator. 


1. Psalms of Solomon 


The Psalms of Solomon is a collection of eighteen psalms which 
were almost certainly written in Palestine in the wake of Pompey’s 
conquest of Jerusalem in 63 B.C.E. Historical allusions to this event 
are found in 2,1-2; 8,15-21; 17,7-14. We also have in 2,26-27 in all 
probability an allusion to Pompey’s assassination in Egypt in 48 
B.C.E. We cannot be certain how close in date the other Psalms are to 
the three that refer to Pompey, but scholars assume that the final 
collection of the Psalms took place before 40 B.C.E.(!). 

The Psalms are highly polemical in that they give a negative 
evaluation of both the Hasmonean dynasty and the subsequent Roman 
rule in Palestine. According to the psalmist, the reason for the Roman 
invasion by Pompey is the illegitimate usurpation of the priesthood 
and the Davidic throne by the Hasmoneans and their consequent 
defilement of the Jerusalem temple (2,1-3; 8,6-13; 17,4-6) (°). 
Consequently, God used Pompey/Rome to bring judgment on Israel 
(2,4-21; 8,15-21; 17,7-14), as he had done in the past by using foreign 


(°°) Cf. Judaisms and Their Messiahs at the Turn of the Christian Era (eds. J. 
NEUSNER — W.S. GREEN — E.S. FRERICHS) (Cambridge 1987) ix; G.S. OEGEMA, 
The Anointed and his People. Messianic Expectations from the Maccabees to Bar 
Kochba (JSPSS 27; Sheffield 1998) 21-27; M.A. ELLIOTT, Survivors of Israel. A 
Reconsideration of the Theology of Pre-Christian Judaism (Grand Rapids — 
Cambridge 2000) 436. 

(**) M. DE JONGE, “The Psalms of Solomon”, Outside the Old Testament (ed. 
M. DE JoNGE) (Cambridge 1985) 161; R.B. WRIGHT, “Psalms of Solomon”, The 
Old Testament Pseudepigrapha (ed. J.H. CHARLESWORTH) (New York 1985) II, 
641. K.R. Atkinson, however, argues that PsSal 17 reflects the time of Herod the 
Great and puts its date between 37-30 B.C.E. (“On the Use of Scripture in the 
Development of Militant Davidic Messianism at Qumran: New Light from Psalm 
of Solomon 17”, The Interpretation of Scripture in Early Judaism and 
Christianity [ed. C.A. EVANS] [JSPSS 33; Sheffield 2000] 109). 

(°) Cf. WRIGHT, "Psalms", II, 651; DE JONGE, “Psalms”, 163, 168. 
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nations like Assyria and Babylon(?). Those who had remained 
righteous (probably including the author and his circle) had to flee 
(17,16-18), but their hope is in the messiah, the legitimate Davidic 
king whom God will raise up to liberate “Israel” and to bring justice 
and “peace” (17,21- 18,12) ($). 

An important observation is that Psalms of Solomon does not 
depict a conflict between the Jews and the Romans, but between the 
righteous and the wicked. In Psalm 1, the author speaks as Jerusalem 
personified and it is evident that not all Israelites had been righteous 
and faithful (cf. 2,3) (^). The author is clear that, based on God's 
judgment, a sifting will take place between the righteous and the 
sinner (2,33-35; cf. Pss 3-4; 13-15), between “the house of the 
righteous/Israel” (3,6-8; 7,10; 9,11; 10,8; 17,42) and “the house of the 
sinner” (12,3; 15,11). The righteous will be disciplined, purified and 
“saved” but the sinner will be destroyed and go to Sheol (12,6; 13,7; 
Pss 13-15). The dpyovteg represent the Jewish rulers who are 
evaluated negatively (5,11; 8,16.20; 17,12.20.22.36) and hence are put 
on the side of the sinner. Moreover, the people that are depicted 
negatively in 1,8; 2,3; 4,1.8; 8,11-12; 17,6 probably refer to priests, 
teachers of the law, rulers, etc. Thus, the righteous or “Israel” includes 
the author and his community, and the sinner refers not only to the 
Romans but also to the Hasmoneans and their supporters, i.e., the 
Jewish ruling class. 

Let us now return to Psalms 17-18 and examine the specific 
activities of the messiah by which he will liberate “Israel”. These two 
Psalms envisage a Davidic messiah who is endowed with the Spirit, 
wisdom, understanding and might (17,21.37; 18,7), which echoes Isa 
11,2. This messiah will destroy the wicked, judge the nations, liberate 
“Israel” and rule over her as God's appointed king (17,21-46; cf. Isa 
11,4-9). That the psalmist does not have the entire restoration of Israel 
in mind may be clear from the references to the judgment of the 
Apxov who represents the Jewish ruling class (17,20.22.36), and of the 


(9) In fact, Pompey was first welcomed by the Jewish rulers as the bringer of 
“peace” (8,16-18), but this pax Romana is the ironical counterpart of the lasting 
“peace” that the messiah will establish (17,26-32). Pompey’s assassination was 
also considered as a judicial act of God (2,25-29). Atkinson, however, interprets 
the “man foreign to our race” (17,7) as referring to Herod the Great (“Use”, 109). 

(^) Hence, the psalmist and his group are quietists (cf. 12,5); they verbally 
attack their enemies but have no realistic means to secure political control 
(WRIGHT, “Psalms”, II, 642-643). 

(5) Cf. DE JONGE, “Psalms”, 163; WRIGHT, “Psalms”, II, 651. 
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Jewish “sinner” (17,5-7.20.23.25.36). Hence, the envisaged messiah 
is the liberator of the psalmist’s community ('°). 

It is important to observe how the messiah will accomplish his 
task. First, he will destroy the sinner by the word of his mouth 
(17,24.35), which reflects Isa 11,4 (LXX). This judgment aspect of his 
word is also apparent in the use of kpivo (17,26.29), SLaxpivo (17,43) 
and £Aeyxo (17,25.36). Second, he will cleanse “Israel” (17,22.30), 
and gather a holy people whom he will lead in righteousness, 1.e., he 
will reveal to them God's righteousness so that they can live 
accordingly (17,26; cf. the imagery of the messiah as shepherd in 
17,40-41). The messiah himself is taught by God (17,32), and in turn 
he is expected to instruct/discipline Israel (no1dedo [17,42]; cf. the 
knowledge and teaching that the messiah is expected to bring in Isa 
11,9; 42,4). In fact, 17,43 indicates that his words are aimed at having 
a purifying effect (tà PLATA HDTOD retvpouéva), namely, to “judge” 
among Israel. Similarly, under his rod of disciplinary teaching, the 
messiah will morally guide people (18,7-8). From this we may 
conclude that the messiah will liberate and restore “Israel” precisely 
through his revelatory teaching. The messiah will then not only 
destroy the sinner with the word of his mouth, but will also 
instruct/discipline Israel with this same word (Aóyoc OTÓLATOC AUTO 
in 17,24.35 and Ppaßsog nordetac in 18,7 are parallel terms; cf. Isa 11,4 
which is alluded to and where the LXX translates vaw [“rod”] by 
Aóyoc). In other words, the messiah's word has a twofold effect: for 
the righteous person who has been cleansed it will result in justice 
(17,26.43) and moral guidance (18,7); for the sinner it will bring about 
destruction (17,24-25.35-36). 

To probe further regarding the means by which the messiah 
realizes his mission, 17,33-34 reveals that the messiah’s liberation is 
not based on human military means but on divine power. In fact, 
17,35-37, alluding to Isa 11,2-4, explains that God endowed his 
messiah with the Spirit that provides him with wisdom and power to 
liberate and judge (cf. 18,7). If we also recognize the connection of 
ideas employed by “word”, “might” and “Spirit” in 17,36-37 (ev tox vr 
A0yov; Svvatov £v TvEevuUaTL ayi), in combination with Isa 11,2 
(nveöua ioxvos [LXX]) and Isa 11,4 (£v nvevnarı yeiéov [LXX]), 
then we may suggest that the messiah’s words have such powerful 
effect because they are Spirit-imbued words. 


(*9 Cf. ELLIOTT, Survivors, 490-491. 
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In conclusion, the hope for the liberation of “Israel” from bondage 
to foreign and domestic oppressors lies for the author of Psalms of 
Solomon in the concept of a future Davidic messiah that is strongly 
rooted in Isaiah 11. The messiah will sift the righteous and the sinner 
by his Spirit-imbued word of wisdom and power that has a twofold 
effect: for the righteous it will bring cleansing, liberation and 
restoration; for the sinner it will announce judgment and destruction. 
Some scholars contend that the psalmist portrays a “spiritual” messiah 
rather than a political militant one ("). However, although the messiah 
in Psalms of Solomon certainly has a spiritual side (his source of 
liberation is divine), we cannot dichotomize this from the political 
dimension (liberation from the Romans and illegitimate Jewish rulers) 
and militant dimension (the violent aspect can hardly be denied in, 
e.g., 17,24-25.35)('*). Hence, the traditional picture of a political 
warrior-messiah is still present, but it has been supplemented with that 
of a Spirit-empowered teacher-messiah. 


2. Qumran 


The Essene community at Qumran might have originated as a 
faction within the anti-Seleucid coalition (the Hasidim?) of the 
Maccabean period during the latter part of the second century B.C.E., 
but was destroyed during the first Jewish revolt in 66-70 C.E., and 
most of the sectarian scrolls can be dated to the first century B.C.E.(?). 
In the Qumran literature, we find the conceptualization of three 
eschatological figures — occasionally a prophet like Moses, and more 
often the messiahs of Aaron and Israel (1QS 9,11 is the locus classicus 
for this expectation, but cf. CD 7,17-21; 1Q28a col 2,11-22; 4Q174 


(7) DE JONGE, “Psalms”, 174; J.H. CHARLESWORTH, “Messianology in the 
Biblical Pseudepigrapha", Qumran-Messianism. Studies on the Messianic 
Expectations in the Dead Sea Scrolls (eds. J.H. CHARLESWORTH ef al.) (Tübingen 
1998) 30-31; cf. HoRSLEY — HANSON, Bandits, 106. 

(5) Cf. J.J. COLLINS, The Scepter and the Star. The Messiahs of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls and Other Ancient Literature (New York 1995) 54-55. 

('”) MURPHY, World, 188-189; J.J. COLLINS, The Apocalyptic Imagination. An 
Introduction to Jewish Apocalyptic Literature (Grand Rapids — Cambridge *1998) 
146-150. See also G. Boccaccini’s challenging thesis that the Essenes at Qumran 
were an offshoot of Enochic Judaism (Beyond the Essene Hypothesis. The Parting 
of the Ways between Qumran and Enochic Judaism [Grand Rapids 1998]). 
References to Qumran literature are taken from F. GARCÍA MARTÍNEZ — E.J.C. 
TIGCHELAAR, The Dead Sea Scrolls Study Edition (Leiden — Grand Rapids 1997- 
1998). 
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f1-3 col 1,10-13; 4Q175 5-18) (°). Collins argues that the dual 
messianic offices of priest and king imply a critique of the 
combination of these offices by the Hasmoneans (?)). The end time is 
marked not only by the coming of the messiahs but also by an 
eschatological war between the powers of Light and Darkness. The 
Prince of Light (archangel Michael) and the Sons of Light (including 
the Qumran community) are pitted against the Prince of Darkness 
(Belial) and the Sons of Darkness, who are assisted by, inter alia, the 
“Kittim”, which probably refers to the Romans (?). The Qumran 
literature anticipated a legitimate high priesthood, a restored Davidic 
monarchy and a purified remnant of Israel at whose core would be the 
Qumran community (+). 

Since Qumran messianism was not monolithic, we shall first 
elucidate the messianic ideas in a few individual texts and then 
determine whether these portrayals contain common elements. 1Q28b 
col 5,21-26 echoes Isaiah 11 and presents a messiah endowed with 
the Spirit of knowledge and power who will bring judgment and 
“salvation” with the power of his mouth, with the nn of his lips. It 
would probably not be too wide of the mark to claim that the powerful 
mn of his mouth either refers to the Spirit of might or to the effect of 
his Spirit-endowment. 4Q161 presents a Davidic messiah who will 
participate in the eschatological war against the Kittim/Romans (*), 
and Isa 11,1-5 is even cited in its entirety (f8-10 col 3,11-16). This 
suggests that the powerful effect of the mn of the messiah’s lips is due 
to his endowment of the Spirit. Perhaps this is why in line 19 the 


(2) The clause about the two messiahs in 1QS 9,11, however, is absent in 
4QS* (J.H. CHARLESWORTH, “Challenging the Consensus Communis Regarding 
Qumran Messianism [1QS, 40S MSS]”, Qumran-Messianism, 120-134). 

(C) COLLINS, Scepter, 95. G.S. Oegema argues more specifically for a 
priestly-royal messiah in the earlier literature (10S, 1Q28a, 1Q28b, 4Q161, 
4Q175, CD) as a reaction to the Hasmonean priest-kings, and for a royal messiah 
in the later writings (4Q174, 4Q246, 4Q285) as a reaction to the Herodian 
kings (“Messianic Expectations in the Qumran Writings: Theses on Their 
Development", Qumran-Messianism, 53-82). Atkinson even argues that Davidic 
messianism emerged at Qumran only during the Herodian period (35 B.C.E.-70 
C.E.) (“Use”, 112-123). 

(2) MURPHY, World, 206-208; COLLINS, Imagination, 155-157, 166-171. 

(9) C.A. Evans, “The Messiah in the Dead Sea Scrolls", /srael's Messiah in 
the Bible and the Dead Sea Scrolls (eds. R.S. Hess — M.D. CARROLL R.) (Grand 
Rapids 2003) 90. 

(^) Atkinson, dating 4Q161 as Herodian, argues that the Kittim symbolize 
the Romans and their Herodian allies (“Use”, 117). 
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execution of the messiah's enemies by the mM of his lips can be 
directly related or attributed to God’s support of the messiah with the 
Spirit of might. 40534 col 1,8-10; 2,7-16 probably alludes to Isaiah 
11 and 42 when it depicts God's Chosen One filled with wisdom and 
knowledge who will cause destruction by the rr of his breath (°°). 

The picture that emerges from these texts is that of a Spirit- 
empowered Davidic messiah rooted in Isaiah 11 (and 42) who will sift 
the righteous and the wicked through the m of his mouth. The issue 
then is the nature of what exactly comes out of the messiah's mouth, 
indicated by vraw mn in Isa 11,4. The word 722 can mean “lip” but 
also “speech”, and the semantic domain of rm contains both “breath” 
and “Spirit”, so that the expression vna? m^ may simply mean “the 
breath of his lips" but it can also refer to the messiah's Spirit-imbued 
word. There are good reasons to assume that probably both references 
are in view. First, the wisdom and knowledge provided by the Spirit in 
Isa 11,2 probably form the basis for the messiah's Spirit-imbued 
speech in Isa 11,4. Moreover, the powerful effect of the messiah's 
words in Isa 11,4 should probably also be attributed to this Spirit of 
might of Isa 11,2. Second, the LXX translation of Isa 11,4 explicitly 
states that words come out of the messiah's mouth (6 Aoyog tod 
OTOLATOS AUTOO), and the intended parallelism with nveöua xeuAéov 
suggests that these words are Spirit-infused. Hence, we may conclude 
that the means of the messiah's sifting the righteous and the wicked is 
his Spirit-imbued word. 

Other writings rather highlight a messiah with a teaching role. 
4Q175 5-13 speaks both of the eschatological Prophet who will bring 
God's revelatory teaching (with negative consequences for those who 
reject it) and of a royal-political messiah who will execute judgment, 
and lines 14-20 present the idea of a priestly messiah who will 
teach the law. The teaching function implicit in the epithet “the 
Interpreter/Teacher of the law" in CD 7,18 and 4Q174 f1 col 1,11 
probably refers to the same priestly messianic figure (*%. 40541 f7 4- 


(5) É. Puech interprets the entire expression "m: m in col 1,10; 2,7 as “his 
Spirit" (Qumrán Grotte 4.XXII. Textes araméens premiére partie 4Q529-549 
[DJD 31; Oxford 2001] 134, 143, 146). 

(5) Cf. M.A. KNIBB, The Qumran Community (Cambridge 1987) 264-266; 
COLLINS, Scepter, 114-115. P.R. Davies argues that the Damascus community 
expected only a single teacher-messiah and not a dual or Davidic messiahship 
(“Judaisms in the Dead Sea Scrolls: The Case of the Messiah", The Dead Sea 
Scrolls in Their Historical Context [eds. T.H. Lim et al.] [Edinburgh 2000] 219- 
232). However, the diarchic view remains widely held. 
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6 possibly refers to judgment or a sifting of the wicked and the wise 
ones through the messiah’s word, and 40541 f9 col 1,2-3 depicts a 
priestly messiah who will perform acts of cleansing by means of 
divine teaching (”). These texts, then, depict a priestly teacher-messiah 
who will sift the righteous and the wicked through his teaching in that 
1t brings moral guidance and purification for the righteous and 
judgment for the wicked. 

In sum, although the Qumran literature portrays various messianic 
figures, they appear to have some common traits. Judgment is an 
important function of both the teacher-messiah and the royal messiah, 
and occurs when the revelatory words of the teacher-messiah’s mouth 
are rejected (4Q175; cf. 4Q541) and when the royal messiah will 
strike the wicked with the Spirit-imbued word of his mouth (1Q28b, 
4Q161, 4Q534). The common denominator, then, appears to be what 
comes out of the mouth of the eschatological figure, whether a 
revelatory divine word or a powerful Spirit-infused word. Moreover, 
this revelatory teaching would interpret the law to the righteous and 
cleanse and guide them, and the Spirit’s providing the royal messiah 
with wisdom also has a “salvific” dimension in that it establishes 
justice for the righteous. This revelatory teaching or Spirit-imbued 
word of the messiah’s mouth, then, sifts the righteous (including 
the Qumran community) and the wicked (the Romans and the 
Hasmoneans [or Herodians if one dates some writings later]). Thus, 
Qumran’s diarchic view of the messiah — the traditional Davidic 
Spirit-empowered messiah of Isaiah 11 and a teacher-messiah — 
envisages a similar means by which the messiah liberates and sifts 
“Israel”, namely by the divine or Spirit-imbued word of his mouth. 


3. Similitudes of Enoch 


Since the Similitudes of Enoch (1 Enoch 37-71) does not seem to 
refer to any specific historical crisis it is difficult to date. Collins 
argues for a date somewhere between 40 B.C.E. and 66 C.E.: (i) 56,5- 
7 may allude to the invasion of Palestine by the Parthians in 40 B.C.E.; 
(ii) 67,5-13 may reflect Herod’s attempt to cure himself in the hot 
springs of Callirhoe; (iii) there is no reference to the first Jewish 
revolt (^). In this case, combined with references in 46,4-6; 48,8; 53,5; 


(7) We use the text as reconstructed by PUECH, Qumrân, 239-244. 
(5) COLLINS, Imagination, 178; cf. ELLIOTT, Survivors, 492; G.W.E. 
NICKELSBURG, / Enoch. A Commentary on the Book of 1 Enoch, Chapters 1-36; 
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62,3 to the kings and the powerful (large landowners), the Enochic 
community of the righteous (38,1) might have perceived itself as 
persecuted (47,1-2) by the Romans and perhaps the impious Herodian 
dynasty (°°). 

The main concern in the Similitudes is the fate of the righteous and 
the wicked, as the opening of the first parable reveals (38,1-2) (°). 
Hence, the Similitudes also depicts a sifting between the righteous and 
the wicked: the righteous, i.e., those who reject this world and who 
have faith in God and his messiah, will dwell in heaven and on a 
transformed earth (e.g., 39,4-7; 41,2; 43,4; 45,3-5; 48,7; 51,5; 58,1-6; 
60,6), but the wicked, 1.e., those who have denied God and his 
messiah, will be punished and go to Sheol (e.g., 38,2; 41,2; 45,1-2.6; 
46,4-8; 48,10; 53,2-5; 54,1-10; 56,5-8; 60,6; 67,8-13; 69,27-28). The 
Enochic community seems to be a narrower group than the entire 
Jewish people, which is indicated by phrases such as “the community 
of the righteous/holy” (38,1; 62,8) and “the house(s) of his 
congregation” (46,8; 53,6), as well as by the collective terms “the 
righteous/chosen/holy” which may point to a consciousness of 
community (*'). The Enochic community will be liberated from the 
wicked, especially the kings and the mighty and rich landlords, i.e., 
the ruling/upper class, by a messianic figure who will neutralize 
or annihilate their power and wealth (46,4-7; 48,8; 53,5; 62,1-13; 
63,1-12) (3). 

This messianic figure is called “Son of Man”, “Elect One” (cf. Isa 
42,1), “Righteous One” or “Messiah” (°), is endowed with the Spirit of 
wisdom, knowledge, might and righteousness (49,3; 62,2; cf. Isa 


81-108 (Minneapolis 2001) 7, 63. Contra an early date (94-64 B.C.E.) (R.H. 
CHARLES, “1 Enoch”, APOT [ed. R.H. CHARLES] [Oxford 1913] II, 171) and a late 
date (70-135 C.E.) (M.A. KNIBB, “The Date of the Parables of Enoch: A Critical 
Review”, NTS 25 [1979] 345-359). We used M.A. Knibb's translation, based on 
the Ethiopic text (“1 Enoch”, The Apocryphal Old Testament [ed. H.F.D. SPARKS] 
[Oxford 1984] 169-319). 

() Cf. COLLINS, Imagination, 191; CHARLESWORTH, “Messianology”, 40. 

(œ) Cf. MURPHY, World, 262; COLLINS, Imagination, 179-181. 

C) COLLINS, Imagination, 182, 191; ELLIOTT, Survivors, 496-500; 
NICKELSBURG, 1 Enoch, 64. 

(3) Cf. ELLIOTT, Survivors, 495-502; NICKELSBURG, / Enoch, 47, 63. 

(3) These epithets refer to the same individual (J.C. VANDERKAM, 
“Righteous One, Messiah, Chosen One, and Son of Man in 1 Enoch 37-71”, 
The Messiah. Developments in Earliest Judaism and Christianity [ed. J.H. 
CHARLESWORTH] [Minneapolis 1992] 169-191; COLLINS, Imagination, 183-184). 
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11,2), and will exercise judgment on the wicked and bring “salvation” 
to the righteous (e.g., 45,3; 46,4-6; 48,7; 49,4; 51,1-5; 52,4-9; 53,3-7; 
55,4; 61,8-9; 62,2-3.7-16; 69,27-29). Again, the issue is how the 
messiah is envisaged to carry out his liberating task. He will judge the 
wicked by the word of his mouth [62,2 (**); cf. 61,9; 69,29], which 
reflects Isa 11,4 (LXX). This word is characterized by wisdom (“the 
word of his mouth” in 62,2 corresponds to “the wisdom of his mouth” 
in 51,3) and liberating power (69,29; cf. 52,4-9). We suggest, then, 
that this messianic figure is able to judge and liberate through his 
words of wisdom and power precisely because the Spirit has endowed 
him with these qualities (49,3). 

To conclude, in reaction to the oppression of Rome and the Jewish 
aristocracy, the author of the Similitudes also draws on Isaiah 11 (and 
possibly Isa 42) to envisage the future liberation of his community 
through a messiah who will sift the wicked and the righteous by means 
of his Spirit-imbued word of wisdom and power. 


4. 4 Ezra 


The apocalypse of 4 Ezra (2 Esdras 3-14) was written in Palestine 
at the end of the first century C.E., and although its fictional setting is 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the Babylonian exile in the sixth 
century B.C.E., the real historical setting is the destruction of 
Jerusalem in 70 C.E. by the Romans (3,1) (+). Hence, the Babylonian 
exile becomes the literary occasion for exploring the theological 
issues, especially that of divine justice, raised by the recent tragedy 
(e.g., 3,20-36; 4,22-25; 5,28-30; 6,55-59). Although Ezra’s hardest 
questions are not explicitly answered, the comfort offered is that God 
has created two worlds (7,50) and will bring the new age in which his 
justice will be fully manifested (^. 4 Ezra also depicts a sifting 
between the righteous and the wicked (e.g., 7,35-36.47.60-61.76-99), 
and, again, the liberation or “salvation” (by the messiah) is not for the 
entire Jewish nation; instead, merely a remnant will be saved, which 


€^) Although all MSS have “and the Lord of Spirits sat on the throne of his 
glory”, it is often emended to “and the Lord of Spirits set him on the throne of his 
glory”, which fits the direct context (61,8-9; 62,3.5.8-9) (cf. CHARLES, “1 Enoch", 
II, 227). 

(5) M.E. STONE, Fourth Ezra. A Commentary on the Book of Fourth Ezra 
(Minneapolis 1990) 10; COLLINS, Imagination, 195-196. The text of 4 Ezra is 
most widely preserved in Latin. 

(39) Cf. STONE, Fourth Ezra, 35-36; COLLINS, Imagination, 201-205. 
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poses a great dilemma for Ezra (3,36; 7,51.60.138-140; 8,1-3.55- 
56.61-62; 9,15-16.21; 12,34; 13,48; 14,9) (>. 

4 Ezra contains three messianic passages. First, 7,28-29 shows that 
the messiah will be revealed and live for four hundred years after which 
he will die, but this passage does not assign any specific role to him. 
Second, the so-called “eagle vision” (chaps. 11-12) describes the 
pronouncement of judgment on the eagle, i.e., Rome, by the lion, which 
is identified as the Davidic messiah in 12,31-32 (5). Third, in the vision 
of “the man from the sea” (chap. 13), the messiah reappears at the 
eschaton to judge the wicked and liberate “Israel”. Although the “man 
from the sea” in 13,1-13 is not explicitly identified as the messiah, the 
similarity in task (judgment and liberation), the allusions to Isa 11,4 in 
13,4.10-11, the designation of the messiah and “the man from the sea” 
as “son” in 7,28; 13,32, and the parallel between 13,25-26 and 12,31-32 
strongly suggest that this figure is none other than the messiah (?). 

This messianic figure will judge and destroy the wicked, deliver 
the righteous and establish justice and peace (12,31-34; 13,10-13.25- 
50) (), and once more we need to consider how the Davidic messiah 
will accomplish this. The messiah will destroy the wicked by means 
of, inter alia, “a flaming breath from his lips” (de labiis eius spiritum 
flammae [13,10-11]), which closely resembles the killing of the 
wicked by the rnaw mu in Isa 11,4. Since the Latin spiritus has the 
same ambiguity as the Hebrew nn, denoting “breath” or “Spirit”, the 
expression could refer to the messiah’s Spirit-imbued word (cf. section 
I.2 above). This view coheres with the powerful fiery voice from the 
messiah’s mouth in 13,4.33, and the forensic speech of the lion in 
11,37-38; 12,1.31. The lion-messiah in chapters 11-12 seems to be 
less violent than the man-messiah in chapter 13: whereas the function 
of the former is judicial and his speech to the eagle reads like a legal 
indictment, the voice of the latter has a violent effect (13,4.10-11), 
although the legal element is also present (13,37-38) (*). 


(7) Cf. STONE, Fourth Ezra, 151, 171, 209; COLLINS, Imagination, 209; 
ELLIOTT, Survivors, 504-513. Note also the concept of “survivors” (6,25; 7,28; 9,7- 
8; 13,16.19), and in 4,38; 7,68, Ezra even contends that everyone is unrighteous. 

(*) The three heads most probably represent the emperors Vespasian, Titus 
and Domitian (STONE, Fourth Ezra, 10; Collins, Imagination, 206). 

(?) Cf. CHARLESWORTH, “Messianology”, 38. 

(^) Elliott argues that in 12,32-34 the messiah judges Israel and no longer the 
eagle (Survivors, 506-507). 

(+) Cf. STONE, Fourth Ezra, 40, 209-213, who consequently denies royal- 
military terminology to refer to the messiah’s activities. 
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In sum, 4 Ezra portrays a non-nationalistic Davidic warrior- 
messiah rooted in Isaiah 11, who will liberate “Israel” from the 
Romans not by human military means but by supernatural agency, 
namely, through forensic speech (11,36-46; 12,31-34) or a Spirit- 
imbued word (13,9-11) (?). 


5. Conclusion 


Although the Palestinian messianic apocalyptic literature presents no 
homogenous view of the messiah and his functions, some common traits 
can be detected. In order to respond to the present political-religious 
crises, messianic apocalypticism envisaged the new age of peace and 
justice (God's rule) on earth to occur through God's Spirit-endowed 
messiah, and many of the texts we elucidated draw on or allude to Isaiah 
11 (esp. v. 4), and sometimes Isaiah 42. We argued that the primary and 
powerful means by which the messiah executes judgment, sifts the 
righteous and the wicked, and establishes the new age is his Spirit- 
imbued word (of wisdom and power). Although messianic apoca- 
lypticism emphasizes the judgment aspect of the messiah’s Spirit- 
imbued word, this is not its only function. In Psalms of Solomon and 
Qumran, the messiah is also expected, with this same word, to provide 
cleansing, moral instruction and justice for the righteous. However, 
whereas Psalms of Solomon envisages only one messiah in whom both 
aspects of judgment and teaching are combined, Qumran could visualize 
two messiahs — the Davidic warrior-messiah and a teacher-messiah. 
Thus, Palestinian messianic apocalypticism developed, with various 
nuances, the picture of a Davidic Spirit-empowered messiah of Isa 11,1- 
4.9; 42,1.4 (certainly the teaching function). 

We further discovered that, in Palestinian apocalyptic literature, the 
principal religious-political conflict is not between Israel and Rome but 
between the righteous and the wicked (whether the latter be Romans or 
Jewish aristocracy, collaborators or apostate high-priestly rulers) (?). 
The messianic figures that the apocalyptic literature presents, then, are 


(?) Although 2 Baruch, compiled around the same time as 4 Ezra, also 
depicts a traditional warrior-messiah, it does not reveal by what means he will 
achieve his task. The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs do not shed more light 
on our agenda either. The apocalypse of Revelation, contemporary with 4 Ezra 
and 2 Baruch, is more informative: it describes a messianic figure who destroys 
the wicked by a two-edged (s)word from his mouth (19,13-15; cf. 1,15-16; 
2,12.16-17). 

(*) Cf. HORSLEY, Jesus, 133, 140; HORSLEY — HANSON, Bandits, 245. 
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not envisaged as liberating the whole of Israel but a righteous Israel- 
within-Israel (^). Although the imagery of warfare is present in these 
writings, there is no evidence that the messianic figures were expected 
to have any real military function. Instead, the warfare is “spiri- 
tualized” in that the messiah will destroy the wicked by means of a 
spiritual or supernatural (though real and violent) force, namely, the 
Spirit-imbued word of his mouth (*). Messianic apocalypticism did not 
advocate human violent revolution but supported a “quietist” attitude 
in that it envisaged a liberation by God's messiah, which was 
nevertheless real and violent(“). Hence, Palestinian messianic apoca- 
lypticism expressed a spirituality that was rooted in political and 
remnant ideologies. We now turn to the Fourth Gospel to examine to 
what extent the Johannine Jesus adheres to this picture. 


II. Oppression, Liberation and the Sword of the Messiah 
in the Fourth Gospel 


In the introduction to section I, we mentioned that the Fourth 
Gospel depicts Jesus as the Spirit-endowed Davidic messiah, but now 
we need to examine how the Johannine messiah operates (*). If the 
Fourth Gospel depicts Jesus as a messianic liberator, we must find out 
whom, and from whom or what he will liberate. Moreover, by what 
means does Jesus liberate? Should we agree with Collins” observation 
that “[t]here is nothing in the Gospels to suggest that Jesus wielded a 
sword against anyone, either by hand or mouth” (*)? Can the Johannine 
Jesus and his movement be regarded as quietists, activists or anything 
else? We mentioned at the outset the virtual silence of scholarship on 
the subject, and consequently we will start to address these issues by 
elucidating the Johannine concepts of oppression, liberation and Jesus” 
“sword”. Due to the limitations of this article, we can merely sketch 


(^) Cf. Elliott, who makes a convincing case that Second Temple Judaism 
depicted an a-nationalistic messianology, i.e., a messiah-for-the-elect (Survivors, 
469-514). 

(5) Cf. HORSLEY — HANSON, Bandits, 130. 

(*) Cf. COLLINS, Scepter, 55; ID., Imagination, 277-278. 

(*) For general treatments of Jesus as messiah in the Fourth Gospel, see M. 
DE JONGE, “Jewish Expectations about the ‘Messiah’ according to the Fourth 
Gospel”, NTS 19 (1973) 246-270; D. NEUFELD, “‘And When That One Comes’: 
Aspects of Johannine Messianism”, Eschatology, Messianism, and the Dead Sea 
Scrolls (eds. C.A. EVANS — P.W. FLINT) (Grand Rapids 1997) 120-140. 

(*) COLLINS, Imagination, 278. 
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the contours of John’s understanding of liberation by Jesus’ “sword”, 
but we hope to develop this idea further in the future. 

Most scholars would date the Fourth Gospel in the period 80-95 
C.E., i.e., in the aftermath of the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
failed attempt of revolutionary Judaism to liberate itself from the 
Romans. John’s intended audience could partly (but not exclusively) 
have consisted of non-Christian Jews, many of whom were probably 
disillusioned, and for this traumatic post-70 C.E. Jew, the Fourth 
Gospel provides an alternative perspective of comfort and hope (?). 
Jesus redefines the main pillars or symbols of Judaism: he is the new 
temple (2,19-21), supersedes Torah (1,17; 5,39-47), redefines entry 
into the eschatological age (3,3-6), reinterprets the use of the sabbath 
(7,21-23), etc. Moreover, as we shall see, Jesus also redefines and 
subverts various messianic expectations of Palestinian apocalypticism. 


1. Oppression 


John’s dualistic worldview visualizes a conflict between the realm 
“from below”, which is characterized by the devil, flesh, darkness, 
death, sin, lies, and the realm “from above”, to which belongs God, 
Jesus, Spirit, light, life, freedom, truth. This realm “from below” is 
called “the world” (8,23), and is essentially a hostile, evil environment 
(1,10-11; 3,19; 7,7; 15,18-19; 16,33) (^). The devil is “the ruler of this 
world” (12,31; 14,30; 16,11), and is portrayed as a murderer, liar and 
“the evil one” (8,44; 17,15; cf. 1 John 3,8). Sin in the Fourth Gospel is 
primarily the sin of unbelief, of rejection of Jesus (8,24; 16,9), which 
results in death (8,21.24). Those who commit sin are in fact enslaved 
to sin (8,34) and belong to the devil (8,44; cf. Judas [6,70; 13,2.27]; 1 
John 3,8). Within John’s dualism, one belongs either to God/Jesus or 
to the devil, and hence people in general are “from the world” — they 
belong to the world and to its ruler the devil (cf. 1,18; 3,6; 8,23.47)0?). 
The main oppression, then, is a spiritual oppression that everyone 
experiences and that comes from the devil. 


(*) Cf. MOTYER, “Jesus”, 87-88; ID., Your Father the Devil? A New 
Approach to John and “the Jews” [Carlisle 1997] 73, 103-104, 113-114. 

(*) Cf. S.B. Marrow, *Kóopog in John”, CBO 64 (2002) 96-100. 

(2 Cf. S. PEDERSEN, “Anti-Judaism in John’s Gospel: John 8", New 
Readings in John. Literary and Theological Perspectives (eds. J. NISSEN — S. 
PEDERSEN) (JSNTSS 182; Sheffield 1999) 187-190; MIRANDA, Being, 100-102. 
Contra B.J. MALINA — R.L. ROHRBAUGH, Social-Science Commentary on the 
Gospel of John (Minneapolis 1998) 246. 
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The oppression of the devil can also take other forms. “The Jews”, 
1.e., those Jews who are hostile and opposed to Jesus, especially from 
among the religious leaders (e.g., 5,16-18; 6,41.52; 7,1; 8,31-59; 9,13- 
34; 10,31-39), belong to the devil (8,44) (?). These Jewish rulers 
caused religious-social oppression for fellow Jews who were open to 
Jesus, which seems to have been primarily the threat of excommuni- 
cation, and hence of becoming a social outcast (7,13; 9,22.34; 12,42; 
16,2; 19,38; 20,19), though even murder was in view (16,2). 
Moreover, the Roman rule in general caused political-religious 
oppression (cf. 18,31; 19,18.38), and the contrast between Jesus and 
Pilate in John 18-19 and the fact that “the Jews" clearly align 
themselves with Rome (19,15) indicate that Pilate and the Roman rule 
he represents are also “from this world", and hence can be seen as an 
expression of the rule of the devil (?). 

The Fourth Gospel also depicts other categories of oppression. 
The sinful Samaritan woman was probably a social outcast and hence 
had to draw water at an unusual time (4,6-7.17-18). Other people 
experienced physical oppression that also resulted in social-religious 
oppression since their illness prevented them to participate fully in 
various social and religious activities. The ill man at the pool of 
Bethesda had not been able to take part in the social-religious life of 
his day for thirty-eight years (5,5-7). Similarly, the man born blind 
was a beggar (9,8), was stigmatized as a sinner (9,2.34) and would 
probably not be allowed to worship in the temple — even after his 
miraculous healing he was expelled by the religious system (9,34). 


2. Liberation and Jesus' Sword 


In the Fourth Gospel, Jesus is depicted as a messianic liberator 
who will set people free from the oppressive conditions described 
above. Jesus is being sent “from above” to the realm from below, i.e., 
the world, to save or liberate people in the sense of giving them eternal 
life (1,4.9-13; 3,16-17; 8,12; 12,46-47; 17,6). At the arrival of his 
“hour”, Jesus announced the judgment and conquest of the world and 
its ruler (12,23.31; 16,8.11.32-33; cf. 1 John 3,8). The imminent 
cosmic defeat in 12,31 is immediately followed by the picture of 


(*) Cf. MOTYER, Father, 46-57; Anti-Judaism and the Fourth Gospel (eds. R. 
BIERINGER - D. POLLEFEYT — F. VANDECASTEELE- VANNEUVILLE) (Louisville 
2001). 

(®) Cf. M. HENGEL, “The Kingdom of Christ in John”, D., Studies in Early 
Christology (Edinburgh 1995) 342-343. 
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cosmic restoration in 12,32, and, as 12,33 reveals, both aspects — the 
judgment of the devil and the liberation of humankind — refer to the 
future cross as the place where Jesus ultimately gives his life for the 
life of the world and deals with sin (3,14-15; 6,51; 12,24; 19,30) (°*). 

We shall now probe further into how Jesus liberates people and 
establishes the new age of justice and peace. Jesus’ main activity in 
the Fourth Gospel is teaching (6,59; 7,14-17.28.35; 8,2.20; 18,19-20) 
and he is frequently addressed as “Teacher” (1,38; 3,2; 8,4; 11,28; 
13,13-14; 20,16). Moreover, Jesus is introduced as the incarnate Word 
who has come to reveal God through his revelatory words (1,14-18; 
3,34). We suggest, then, that Jesus” teaching or revelatory word is the 
primary means by which he accomplishes his liberating mission (?). 
Hence, Jesus was questioned precisely regarding his teaching (18,19). 

Regarding the nature of Jesus” “sword”, it is Spirit-imbued, 
contains liberating truth and is “double-edged”. First, Jesus can speak 
God’s revelatory words because Jesus is endowed with the Spirit of 
wisdom, knowledge and liberating power (1,32-34; 3,34-36; cf. n. 9), 
which implies that the Spirit provides Jesus with wisdom and 
knowledge that probably forms the basis for his teaching 9. 
Moreover, the Spirit is also active in or through Jesus' words: the 
“living water" that Jesus offers (4,10.14) refers, inter alia, to his 
Spirit-imbued teaching (cf. 7,38-39) (^), and in 6,63, Jesus explicitly 
states that his words are permeated by the Spirit. Second, Jesus 
himself is depicted as the embodiment, source and dispenser of truth 
(1,14.17; 8,40.45-46; 14,6; 18,37), and, in 8,31-32, Jesus states that 
those who abide in his word will know the truth that liberates. 
Similarly, in 17,17, Jesus mentions that God's word, which Jesus 
proclaims, is or contains truth. Third, Jesus’ word is “double-edged” in 
that it sifts people — accepting Jesus' teaching brings liberation and 
restoration but rejection results in immediate judgment and continued 
oppression (e.g., 3,15-18.36; 5,24; 6,35; 9,41; cf. 10,19). 

Regarding the effects of Jesus’ “sword”, it liberates, cleanses, 
gives life and judges. In reply to the obvious lie of the Jews in 8,33 — 


(5 For the cross as an atonement for sin, see M. TURNER, “Atonement and 
the Death of Jesus in John - Some Questions to Bultmann and Forestell”, EvO 62 
(1990) 99-122. 

(9) Cf. C. BENNEMA, The Power of Saving Wisdom. An Investigation of Spirit 
and Wisdom in Relation to the Soteriology of the Fourth Gospel (WUNT 11/148; 
Tübingen 2002) 117-122. 

(°°) Cf. BENNEMA, Power, 161-167. 

(?) TURNER, Spirit, 61-63; BENNEMA, Power, 183-185. 
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they were enslaved to Rome — Jesus points out their greater 
enslavement, namely, to sin and to the devil (8,34.44), but from this 
spiritual oppression the truth in Jesus” word can liberate (8,31- 
32.36.51). This coheres with the cleansing dimension of Jesus” word in 
15,3 and 17,8.17. Jesus’ word is also life-giving in that it provides 
participation in the divine life (Gol) that is shared by the Father and 
the Son (17,2-3.8.20-21). The “living water” in 4,10.14 refers to Jesus’ 
life-giving word, and in 6,63 Jesus states that his Spirit-imbued words 
are (i.e., produce) life. Thus, the picture that emerges is that Jesus’ 
Spirit-imbued word of truth can provide people with liberation from 
sin, cleansing and partaking in the divine life. The reverse side of the 
“sword”, however, is that this same Spirit-imbued word can bring 
judgment if it is rejected (3,18; 5,24; 8,45-47; 12,48-49). Although the 
purpose of Jesus’ coming was not to judge the world, in the sense of 
condemning it (3,17; 8,15; 12,47), judgment is the inevitable, 
immediate consequence of rejecting Jesus and his word (though the 
eschatological dimension is also retained [5,28-29; 12,48]). 

To give some examples of how Jesus liberates the oppressed by 
his Spirit-imbued word. Jesus’ life-giving Spirit-imbued word or 
“living water” offered to the Samaritan woman provides spiritual 
liberation for her and many other Samaritans (4,41-42), and Jesus also 
offers religious liberation by proposing a new locus and mode of 
worship (4,21-24). The liberating word offered for his son in 4,50 also 
effects spiritual liberation for the Herodian collaborator and his 
household (4,53)(%). To the ill man at the pool, Jesus spoke a 
liberating word (5,8-9), which was not only a physical liberation but 
also a social-religious one — he could enter the temple again (5,14) — 
and even a spiritual one if one recognizes that Jesus links the man’s 
illness and (his) sin in 5,14. Jesus’ words have liberated the disciples 
from the world and given them life (6,68; 17,8.14). In case of the man 
born blind, Jesus’ word in 9,7 provides physical liberation from 
blindness and social liberation from economic dependency (9,8), and, 
again by a revelatory word, spiritual/religious liberation from a 
condemning Judaism (9,34-38)(°). Even Jesus’ discussion with 
Nicodemus and the heated debates with “the Jews” show his concern 


(5) 'O BaotAiKkds probably refers to a Jewish official in Herod’s court and 
hence was considered a collaborator (cf. KARRIS, Jesus, 58-61). 

(®) Motyer’s essay “Jesus” is an excellent treatise of the socially 
marginalized, and KARRIS, Jesus, 73-95 draws attention to the socially oppressed 
group of women. 
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also for their spiritual liberation. Jesus’ word of rebuke in 18,11 aimed 
to liberate Peter from militant activism (°°). In his dialogue with Pilate 
in 18,33-19,11, Jesus implicitly offers political liberation from 
oppressive rules such as Rome since his non-violent kingdom is not 
"from this world". However, although Jesus' kingdom is not from this 
world — its source is not “from below” — yet it exists and operates in 
this world, and the demand for an exclusive allegiance to Jesus and 
his rule will inevitably clash with loyalties to regimes and ideologies 
"from this world" (*). 

At whom is Jesus’ “sword” aimed, i.e., who are the recipients of 
Jesus' teaching, and for which purpose? Jesus' teaching is not merely 
for the Jewish nation but for the world at large (8,26; 18,20). This is 
not surprising if one remembers that Jesus' entire mission was geared 
towards the world (1,9; 3,16-17; 10,16; 11,51-52; 12,47; 16,28; 
17,18), and that everyone is in need of spiritual liberation. Moreover, 
Jesus’ interaction with so-called “outsiders”, such as the Samaritans, 
"the Greeks" in 12,20-23 and Pilate, also reveals that his liberating 
mission goes beyond Israel's physical and ethnic borders (cf. 10,16). 
In fact, the purpose of Jesus’ “sword” is to sift the world and to 
constitute a new "Israel", a new community that is liberated from 
spiritual oppression and that demonstrates an exclusive allegiance to 
Jesus and his kingdom. 


3. The Transference of the Messiah's Sword to the Disciples 


After his departure, Jesus will send to his disciples the Spirit- 
Paraclete to continue his mission in this world. As “the Spirit of truth”, 
the Paraclete will mediate the liberating truth present in Jesus’ words 
to the disciples to inform and empower their liberating witness to the 
world (14,26; 15,26-27; 16,12-15). Moreover, connecting 16,8-11 
with 16,12-15, the Paraclete will convict the world of sin, 
righteousness and judgment in order to liberate the world precisely 
through the disciples’ witness because the world cannot see or know 
the Paraclete (14,17). People who are confronted with the disciples' 
Paraclete-imbued witness of truth are in fact confronted with Jesus’ 
Spirit-imbued word itself and hence this witness is expected to have 
the same liberating effects. That is, the correlated witness of the 


(*) Cf. HowARD-BROOK, Children, 378. 
(9!) Cf. RENSBERGER, Faith, 96-100, 116-118; HowARD-BROOK, Children, 
399-400; HENGEL, "Kingdom", 340-341, 355. 
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Paraclete and the disciples also results in salvation or judgment, 
dependent on whether one accepts or rejects it (15,20; 16,8-11; 17,14- 
20; cf. 4,39). Thus, Jesus hands over his “sword” to his disciples and 
commands them to continue his liberating mission in this world by 
means of their Paraclete-imbued witness to the truth (cf. 20,21-23) (9). 


4. Summary 


According to the Fourth Gospel, people in general are “from the 
world”, under the rule of the devil, enslaved to sin, and hence 
experience primarily a spiritual oppression. The devil can also operate 
through human beings (Judas, Pilate), religious institutions (the 
Judaism of “the Jews") or political entities (Rome) (cf. Belial and the 
Kittim in Qumran). In addition to, or perhaps as an expression of, this 
spiritual oppression, people also suffer from physical, social, political 
and religious oppression. Although Jesus primarily liberates from the 
world and the spiritual oppression of the devil, sin, judgment and 
death, he also provides liberation from other forms of oppression and 
implicitly from derivative rulers such as Rome and “the Jews”, and 
often these are not watertight categories. Therefore, liberation in the 
Fourth Gospel should be seen as holistic. Jesus liberates people from 
oppression primarily by means of his Spirit-imbued word of truth, 
which is double-edged in that it liberates and gives life to those who 
accept it, but it results in (immediate) judgment, continued oppression 
and eventually death for those who reject it. Jesus’ “sword” is aimed at 
the world at large to sift it and to constitute a liberated community of 
people who live in exclusive allegiance to him and his rule, which will 
inevitably clash with an allegiance to Rome or to any other regime or 
ideology that has its source in this world and hence ultimately belongs 
to the devil’s rule. Jesus’ new society transcends and subverts any 
“worldly” society in that it no longer belongs to the world but still 
operates in the world. After his departure from this world, Jesus will 
hand over his “sword” to his disciples, who will continue his liberating 
mission in this world by means of their Paraclete-imbued witness. 


* 
x x 


(€) For a comprehensive elaboration of the disciples’ Paraclete-empowered 
ministry, see BENNEMA, Power, 221-247. For the actual transference of the 
"sword", see C. BENNEMA, “The Giving of the Spirit in John’s Gospel - A New 
Proposal?", EvQ 74 (2002) 195-213. 
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Our study of Palestinian Jewish messianic apocalypticism and the 
Fourth Gospel demonstrates important points of contact, but the Fourth 
Gospel also significantly redefines and subverts various Jewish 
messianic expectations. First, both messianic apocalypticism and the 
Fourth Gospel “spiritualize” the concept of messiahship, in that the 
source of the messiah’s liberating power is supernatural rather than 
human military. Additionally, the Fourth Gospel also spiritualizes the 
concept of liberation, claiming that all people primarily need to be 
liberated from the spiritual oppression of sin and the devil (although cf. 
the notion of Belial in Qumran). Nevertheless, these concepts are still 
related to social-religious-political realities of this world. Second, as in 
messianic apocalypticism, the Johannine messiah is also expected to sift 
the righteous and the wicked rather than liberating the nation Israel 
from the Romans. However, whereas for messianic apocalypticism this 
is the liberation of “Israel” at the end of the age, the Fourth Gospel 
depicts the liberation of the world at large which has already started 
now. The Fourth Gospel has pulled the future into the present — all 
people are invited now to enter the true Israel inaugurated by Jesus. 
Third, we argued, contra Collins, that the Johannine Jesus uses for this 
sifting/liberation a similar “sword” to that of the messianic figures in 
Palestinian apocalypticism, namely, the Spirit-imbued word of truth 
from his mouth. Similar to Psalms of Solomon and Qumran, the Fourth 
Gospel depicts this eschatological liberator as a teacher-messiah (*). 
The continuation of Jesus” liberating mission in this world is guaranteed 
through the transference of Jesus’ “sword” to his disciples. 

Jesus’ subversive programme of liberation, then, presents a radical 
alternative to Torah-centred mainstream Judaism (as represented by 
“the Jews”), to withdrawal from the world (Qumran community), to 
go “quietly” underground (the apocalyptic literature), to nationalistic 
militancy (social bandits [Barabbas in 18,40], messianic pretenders, 
Zealots) and to collaboration with the Romans (Herodians) (^). The 
Johannine Jesus is not a militant activist, but neither is he a pacifistic 
quietist; he debated fiercely with “the Jews”, interacted incisively with 
Pilate, drove people out of the temple, etc. Jesus is a “revolutionary” 
in that he demands an exclusive allegiance to himself and constitutes a 
society that operates subversively in this world (9). 


(®) Cf. Davies” suggestion that the teaching activity of the messiah in the 
gospels may be more significant than any “Davidic” title (“Judaisms”, 232). 

(“) Cf. MOTYER, Father, 87-102. 

($) Cf. HORSLEY, Jesus, 324-326. 
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Our findings have implications for how we understand the Fourth 
Gospel. We have not read the Fourth Gospel as a two-level drama, 1.e., 
John's retelling of the Jesus-story to match the story of his own 
community. Scholars who have gone down this route, paved by 
Martyn and Brown, have often depicted a so-called “Johannine 
community” that is oppressed or persecuted by post-70 C.E. 
synagogue Judaism and (hence) inward-looking or “sectarian” (%). 
Instead, we contended that John’s intended audience was much 
wider (but it could nevertheless have included a “Johannine 
community”)(*). Moreover, the schism in the Fourth Gospel is not 
between an inward-looking Johannine community and synagogue 
Judaism (as Martyn and his supporters would have it) but between 
those who accept Jesus’ word and those who reject it, between the new 
“Israel” and the world at large. Hence, our reading discourages a 
treatment of the Fourth Gospel as a document from a sectarian 
community alienated or withdrawn from the world, which might lead 
to a view that the Fourth Gospel has no interest in reaching out to 
outsiders and the marginalized (*). Instead, we argued that the Fourth 
Gospel challenges believers to reach out to the world at large, cross 
social barriers, witness to the truth, and alleviate oppression (*). 
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(*) J.L. MARTYN, History and Theology in the Fourth Gospel (Louisville 
22003); R.E. BROWN, The Community of the Beloved Disciple (London 1979); 
RENSBERGER, Faith, 25-29; M.W.G. STIBBE, John as Storyteller. Narrative 
Criticsm and the Fourth Gospel (SNTSMS 73; Cambridge 1992) 56-58, 150; 
HowaArD-BROOK, Children, 20-24, 49-50. Cf. the extensive list of scholars 
mentioned by MOTYER, “Jesus”, 72 n. 9; D., Father, 13 n. 21. 

(9) Cf. MOTYER, “Jesus”, 87-88; ID., Father, 212-215; R. BAUCKHAM, “The 
Audience of the Fourth Gospel", Jesus in Johannine Tradition (eds. R.T. FORTNA 
— T. THATCHER) (Louisville 2001) 101-111. See also T.S. DOKKA, “Irony and 
Sectarianism in the Gospel of John", Readings (eds. J. NISSEN — S. PEDERSEN) 83- 
107; T. HAGERLAND, “John’s Gospel: A Two-Level Drama?", JSNT 25 (2003) 
309-322. 

(*) So, e.g., RENSBERGER, Faith, 124-130 (but see Motyer's criticism 
[“Jesus”, 73-74]); MALINA — ROHRBAUGH, Commentary, 59-61, 237-245. 

(*) Cf. Motyer's essay “Jesus”. 
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SUMMARY 


This article elucidates the Johannine concept of Jesus’ “sword” as the means of 
liberation against a background of Palestinian messianic apocalypticism. It is 
argued that the Johannine Jesus is depicted as a messiah who liberates the world 
at large from the spiritual oppression of sin and the devil by means of his Spirit- 
imbued word of truth. In addition, Jesus also provides physical, social, religious 
and political liberation. Jesus’ programme of holistic liberation is continued by 
his disciples through the transference of his “sword” in the form of their 
Paraclete-imbued witness. 


“First”, “Only”, “One of a Few”, and “No One Else” 
The Rhetoric of Uniqueness and the Doxologies in 1 Timothy 


You alone are the Holy One, 
You alone are the Lord, 
You alone are the Most High (') 


Conversation on Scriptural doxologies includes in particular the work 
of Eric Werner and Matthew Black (?), who analyzed the typical forms 
of doxologies in the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures. Scholarship on 
the Pastoral Epistles provides specific Greco-Roman or Israelite 
background of the names and attributes of God found in them (?). The 
distinctive contribution of this study, however, brings into discussion 
two fresh lines of inquiry. First, we examine the rhetoric of praise and 
its modes of amplification. Particular attention will be paid to the 
principle of uniqueness, that is, the process of amplifying significant 
actions into grants of honor because the actor is the “first” or “only” or 
“one of a few" or “the one who most" performed them. For example, 
Alcibiades' chariots won first, second and fourth places in one race: he 
is the "first" and “only” man ever to do this (Isocrates, Team of Horses 
34); or, one might amplify his uniqueness by claiming that “no one" 
else has ever done thus and such. Second, all doxologies address God 
in formal terms of great respect, especially rendering to God 66&a koi 
Tur), terms which express honor, worthiness, renown, and the like (*). 


(') There are two doxologies in the early church, the Great Doxology (“Glory 
to God in the highest ...”) and the Lesser Doxology (“Glory be to the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Spirit ...”); see J.A. JUNGMANN, The Mass of the Roman Rite. Its 
Origins and Development (New York 1951) I, 346-359. 

C) E. WERNER, "The Doxology in Synagogue and Church. A Liturgico- 
Musical Study", HUCA 19 (1945-46) 275-351; M. BLACK, “The Doxology to the 
Pater Noster with a Note on Matthew 6:13B", A Tribute to Geza Vermes (ed. P.R. 
Davies — R.T. WHITE) (Sheffield 1990) 327-338. 

() For example, M. DIBELIUS, The Pastoral Epistles (Philadelphia 1972) 
30-31. 

(*) It is well known that in the New Testament 8080 is used synonymously 
with turi, with the meaning esteem, honor. So G. KITTLE (466807, TDNT II, 232- 
237) said of glory, “... with the Homeric «Aéog and later tun, [glory] achieves 
central significance for the Greeks. Supreme and ideal worth is summed up in the 
term. A man's worth is measured by his repute" (IL, 235). 
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“Honor”, moreover, is considered the pivotal value of the ancient 
world. Hence, one needs to appreciate the social importance of 
“honor” to understand doxologies. Therefore, doxologies are ideal 
places to observe the operation of rhetoric and cultural values. Thus 
we bring to an analysis of the doxologies in 1 Timothy the rhetorical 
language of praise, especially the theme of uniqueness, which will be 
assessed in terms of the cultural model of honor, well known in both 
classical and biblical studies (°). 

Uniqueness appears in ancient rhetorical handbooks in discussion 
of the rhetoric of praise and blame. The data base contains Aristotle’s 
On Rhetoric, Rhetoric to Herennius, Cicero’s De Inventione and De 
Oratore, Quintilian’s Institutio Oratoriae, as well as progymnastic 
authors such as Aelius Theon and Menander Rhetor (%). Next we will 
examine examples of the theory actually expressed in Greek funeral 
oratory and prayers, and then in the Old Testament and the LXX. 
Informed by this material, we are prepared to interpret the doxologies 
in 1 Timothy 1,17 and 6,15-16 where the language of uniqueness is 
used in praise of God. The result should be a greater appreciation of 
the influence of epideictic rhetoric on the way Christians shaped their 
God-talk. 


1. Rhetorical Theory 


Aristotle’s On Rhetoric is the earliest extant exposition of 
rhetorical theory. Although Greek orators before him frequently 
employ the formulae of uniqueness, we begin with Aristotle simply 
because he was the first consciously to classify, systematize, and 
situate uniqueness within a complete theory of rhetoric. In short, in his 
rhetorical rules he consciously tells us what he and others meant by 
the criteria of uniqueness. Like Gaul, rhetoric was traditionally 
divided into three parts, forensic, deliberative and epideictic, each 
distinguished by its purpose and aim. In Aristotle’s exposition of 
epideictic rhetoric, he instructs orators how to “amplify” praise, how 


() See B.J. MALINA, The New Testament World. Insights from Cultural 
Anthropology (Louisville, KY 1993) 28-62; B.J. MALINA — J.H. NEYREY, “Honor 
and Shame in Luke-Acts: Pivotal Values of the Mediterranean World”, The 
Social World of Luke-Acts. Models for Interpretation (ed. J.H. NEYREY) 
(Peabody, MA 1991) 25-66; and J.H. NEYREY, Honor and Shame in the Gospel of 
Matthew (Louisville, KY 1998). 

(°) All texts and translations are taken from the Loeb Classical Library, 
except those specifically identified. 
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to elaborate on a praiseworthy deed, what strategies to use to convince 
us that so-and-so deserves our respect. It is here that Aristotle explains 
the principle of “uniqueness”: 
[In epideictic] one should also use many kinds of amplification, for 
example if the subject [of praise] is the only (udvoc) one or the first 
(TPÓTOG) or one of a few (uet OM yov) or the one who most (udMota) 


has done something; for all these things are honorable (Rher. 1.9.38 
emphasis added; see also Rhet. 2.7.2). 


Four amplifications of praise are mentioned, each of which 
stresses some form of uniqueness. As we shall see, being the first or 
only person to achieve something constitutes the most common forms 
of amplification in the rhetoric of praise. 

Centuries later, Cicero provides a Roman witness to the principle 
of uniqueness. Speaking about what deserves an orator’s praise, he 
cites virtue, benefaction, endurance, and unique deeds: 


And one must select achievements that are of outstanding importance 
(magnitudine praestabiles) or unprecedented (novitate primae) or 
unparalleled in their actual character (genere singulares); for small 
achievements or those that are not unusual or out of the ordinary are 
not as a rule felt to be specifically admirable or to deserve praise at all 
(De Orat. 2.85.347). 


"Unprecedented" sounds like "first" in Aristotle's catalogue; thus 
an unprecedented deed, which has never before been done, is unique. 
"Unparalleled" suggests “only”, in the sense that this person is the 
only one ever to do such-and-such. Although Cicero's tag “of 
outstanding importance" does not automatically signal “unique” or 
"exclusive", it sets unique actions apart from “small achievements," 
from what are “not unusual ... not out of the ordinary". And so, it 
might be said that an action, if not done by this man alone, was rare 
and done by “one of a few" (7). 

Quintilian's rhetorical treatise contains remarks on uniqueness 
similar to Aristotle's: 


... What most pleases an audience is the celebration of deeds which our 
hero was first (primus) or only (solus) man or at any rate one of the 


() Augustus Caesar claimed maximum honor because of unique bene- 
factions to the army: "I was the first and only one (primus atque solus omnium) to 
do this of all those who up to my time settled colonies of soldiers in Italy or in the 
provinces" (Res Gestae 16). Plutarch states: “... in public life one must escape... 
from love of fame, the desire to be first or greatest (rpótov koi peyrotov)” (Old 
Men in Public Affairs 788E). 
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very few (cum paucis) to perform: and to these we must add any other 
achievements which surpassed hope or expectation (super spem aut 
expectationem) (Inst. Orat. 3.7.16, emphasis added). 


His criteria of uniqueness, moreover, are clear and traditional: 
“only”, “first”, “one of a few” or “surpassing expectation”. 

If Quintilian articulates the criteria for praise among the Roman 
elite, Aelius Theon represents this same epideictic tradition in regard 
to the second level of education (°). His progymnasmata, which 
contain formal instructions for writing an encomium, domesticates 
epideictic rhetoric for school purposes. Theon’s importance consists 
in two facts: (1) he represents a rhetorical tradition which is ancient 
and consistent over time; and (2) his rules for an encomium indicate 
that knowledge and practice of the art of praise was widespread and 
conventional. His contribution is as follows: 

Praiseworthy actions are also those occurring in a timely manner, and 
if one acted alone (uovos), or first (npóxtog) or when no one acted 
(oBöetg), or more than others (udAov «àv AAA av), or with a few (uert 
OAiyov), or beyond one’s age (únep NAikiav), or exceeding 
expectation (Tapa £Xnióo), or with hard work, or what was done most 
easily and quickly (Theon, 9.35-38, emphasis added) (°). 


The marked terms indicate what Theon understands as grounds for 
praise, what we call the criterion of uniqueness. It may refer to what is 
absolutely unique, such as when “one acted alone or first or with a 
few”. Great praise is also warranted for those who set new personal 
standards, such as acting “beyond one’s age” or “exceeding expecta- 
tions”. Finally, certain deeds were greatly admired such as those per- 
formed effortlessly (“done most easily”) and timely (“quickly”). 

Finally, in his rhetoric of praise, Menander Rhetor presents a 
different look at the tradition. His remarks, not so theoretical as those 
of other rhetoricians, focus on the particular manner of amplifying 
praise for the gods of a city. 


... [W]e have to show that the greatest number (nXetotovg) or the best 
(dplotovc) of the gods have honoured the city with the greatest 


(C) R.A. KASTER, “Notes on ‘Primary’ and ‘Secondary’ Schools in Late 
Antiquity”, TAPA 113 [1983] 323-46; M. BLOOMER, “Schooling in Persona: 
Imagination and Subordination in Roman Education”, Classical Antiquity 16 
[1997] 57-78). 

(©) KR. Butts, The “Progymnasmata” of Theon. A New Text with 
Translation and Commentary (unpublished dissertation; Claremont Graduate 
School, 1987) 470-471. 
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(ueytocouc) or the first (TpWta1c) or the most numerous (nAeiotouc) 
honours. “Most numerous gods” applies to the Athenians: it is said 
that Dionysus, Apollo, Poseidon, Athena, Hephaestus, and Ares — all 
of these or most of them — have honoured Athens. “Best gods” 
applies to Zeus at Olympia and Nemea. “Greatest honours” is 
applicable to the Athenians because they claim that every provision 
comes from the gods. “Most necessary honours” are to be found in the 
case of the Egyptians, who claim that astronomy and geometry came 
from the gods. “Most ... " applies to eloquence and philosophy; these 
are considered especially the prerogatives of the Athenians (°). 


The traditional marks of uniqueness (“best” and “first”) are clear; 
but new ones are added, “greatest number” of gods and “best” and 
“most numerous” benefits. Thus, Athens is unique among the Greek 
cities: the best god, Zeus, honors her with his benefaction; and the 
greatest number of gods labor to benefit the city (Dionysus, Apollo, 
Poseidon, Athena, Hephaestus, and Ares). Athens was the first to be so 
honored, or to be honored with the best benefactions, or to have 
received the most numerous honors (*'). 

In summary, we should give considerable weight to the way deeds 
are amplified in rhetoric, because these criteria for praise represent the 
conscious, continuous articulation of the rhetorical tradition. Writers 
such as Aristotle may be primarily codifying the practice of his day; 
nonetheless he makes formal the general principle which others 
intuitively grasped or observed occurring in actual literary and 
forensic practice. 


2. Rhetorical Practice 


a) Funeral Speeches 


Athenian funeral speeches constitute a distinctive body of rhetoric 
of praise, several of which Aristotle actually mentions in his Rhetoric. 
We visit them to examine their use of amplification by uniqueness. 
Together with rhetorical theory cited above, these examples attest that 
the principle of uniqueness was a constant literary tradition from 
Athens” golden age down to the age of the progymnasmata. 


(?) D.A. RUSSELL — N.G. WILSON, Menander Rhetor (Oxford 1981) 1.362.4- 
20. See also Plutarch, On the Fame of the Athenians 345F-346A. 

('') Certain crimes and misdeeds were considered unique in wickedness; for 
example Rhetoric to Herennius: “We show that it is not a common but a unique 
(singular) crime, base, nefarious, and unheard-of (in-usitatum), and therefore 
must be the more promptly and drastically avenged” (2.30.49, emphasis added; 
see also Cicero, de Inventione 1.54.103). 
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In his funeral oration, Lysias (459-380 BCE) follows a convention 
whereby people were praised in terms of geography, generation and 
gender (*?). When celebrating Athens as the polis of the deceased, 
he implies that the dead whom he eulogizes share its virtues. His 
encomium for the fallen, then, is based on praise of their geographical 
mother, Athens, and the generational ancestors who ennobled the city. 

It was natural to our ancestors ... to fight the battles of justice, for the 
very beginning of their life was just.... They were the first and only 


(TpÓTOL koi LOvol) people in that time to drive out the ruling classes ... 
and establish a democracy (Funeral Oration 17-18, emphasis added). 


Ancestors of these dead fought for Athens’ freedom, just as their 
descendants now have; but these recently fallen are uniquely 
honorable: they were the first and only to fight (Funeral Oration 23) 
in these circumstances. No Greeks elsewhere (ovdeic) would dare to 
attempt the deliverance of others. Nowhere else in Greece could one 
find a government such as Athens had; no other peoples enjoyed such 
freedom; no one else lived in a democracy. About the fallen, Lysias 
continued, “it was one thing for them to share their death with many, 
but prowess with a few” (Funeral Oration 24). Thus men of Athens 
past and present are honored as the “first and only” or “one of a few”. 

Thucydides (455-400) praises Athens as the geographical source 
of nobility of those commemorated in his funeral oration (2.35). In 
praising those who fell in the Peloponnesian War, he amplifies their 
greatness by extolling that of Athens, who is the mother of heroes 
because she is a uniquely noble city: 

Athenians alone regard the man who takes no part in public affairs, 


not as one who minds his own business, but as good for nothing 
(2.40.2). 


He continues, 


we alone confer benefits without fear of consequences, not upon a 
calculation of the advantage we shall gain, but with confidence in the 
spirit of liberality which activates us” (2.40.5). 


And finally, he states: 


For Athens alone (udvn) among her contemporaries ... is superior 
(kpetoowv) to the report of her, and she alone (uövn) neither affords 
to the enemy who comes against her cause for irritation at the 


(^) See B.J. MALINA — J.H. NEYREY, Portraits of Paul. An Archeology of 
Ancient Personality (Louisville, KY 1996) 3-4, 113-125; see also NEYREY, Honor 
and Shame in the Gospel of Matthew, 78-80 and 94-97. 
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character of the foe by whom he is defeated, nor to her subjects cause 
for complaint that his masters are unworthy (2.41.3, emphasis added). 


Whereas we have been examining the amplification of uniqueness 
expressed as “the first and only”, clearly we have a variant form of it 
in the praise heaped on Athens as the “only” one to act nobly in civic 
life and military campaigns. 

Finally, Plato’s (429-347) Menexenus witnesses to amplification 
by uniqueness. Socrates delivers to Menexenus a funeral oration 
embodying all of the rhetorical conventions of the day. Not sur- 
prisingly, a person’s geography provides a major source of honor, 
which of course is Athens. Socrates lists a host of reasons for Athens” 
honor, especially its uniqueness: “[Our country] was the only and first 
(uóvn ... TPOTN) in that time to produce human nourishment” (Menex. 
237e; see Demosthenes, Funeral Oration LX. 5). Athens” soldiers, 
moreover, “by the victory which they gained over the barbarians first 
taught other men that the power of the Persians was not invincible” 
(Menex. 240d). Noble soldiers then died in the battle of Oenophyta, 
thus becoming “the first to be buried by the city in this tomb” (Menex. 
242b). Uniqueness, then, rests in being the “first” and “only” to do 
something ('*). Thus, we conclude that the criteria of uniqueness 
became a regular part of the rhetoric of funeral orations. 


b) Greek Hymns and Prayers 


Greek hymns and prayers also embody amplification by 
uniqueness in regard to praise of the gods. Greek prayers tend to have 
a tripartite structure: (1) invocation (the deity is addressed by means of 
name, surname, epithets and descriptive predicates); (2) discourse 
(prayers explain why they call on this particular god, what their 
relationship to the deity is, and why they think they can count on the 
god's assistance); and (3) petition (content of the address) (^). Not 
surprisingly, we find uniqueness primarily in the prayer's invocation. 
For example, Cleanthes’ “Hymn to Zeus”: 


(?) Isocrates (436-388) says to a relative of the deceased: “... you, Nicocles, 
are the first and the only (np@tog koi póvoç) one of those who possess royal 
power, wealth, and luxury who has undertaken to pursue the study of philosophy" 
(Evag. 78). 

(^) H.S. VERSNEL, “Religious Mentality in Ancient Prayer”, Faith, Hope and 
Worship. Aspects of Religious Mentality in the Ancient World (ed. H.S. 
VERSNEL) (Leiden 1981) 2. See also L. ALDERINK — L. MARTIN, “Prayer in Greco- 
Roman Religions", Prayer from Alexander to Constantine. A Critical Anthology 
(ed. M. Kuey) (London 1997) 123-127. 
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Most glorious of immortals KvOLOT’ KOAVATOV 

honored under many names TOAVOVUHE 

O Zeus, first cause of nature ovoEeMs àpxnyé 

guiding all things through law vopov éta TAVTA xvpepvodv (5). 


Zeus is unique, for he is “most glorious” even among the immor- 
tals, hence the apex of an already elite group. Concerning Zeus being 
“many named”, Dio Chrysostom provides an apt illustration of this('9). 


Consider whether you will not find that the statue is in keeping with 
all the titles by which Zeus is known. For he alone of the gods is 
entitled “Father and King,” “Protector of Cities,’ “God of 
Friendship,” “God of Comradeship,” and also “Protector of 
Suppliants,” “God of Hospitality,” “Giver of Increase” (Or. 12.75). 


Being “many named”, then, Zeus is honored as the distinctive and 
exclusive deity of Cleanthes and the Stoics. By addressing Zeus as 
“first cause of nature”, the hymn honors Zeus as the unique giver of 
reason and rationality which make the world accessible to human 
minds. And finally Zeus serves as master and guide over “all things”, 
indicating his unique sovereignty and power. Thus Zeus’ honor is 
expressed in his unique status even among the gods, his many names 
and his exclusive role in making and governing the universe. 

In a different mode, an aretalogy of Isis claims uniqueness. 
Although spoken by the goddess, the hymn invites its audience to 
honor Isis for the items listed. 


I am Isis, queen of every land (Tons xopac), who was taught by 
Hermes, 

and whatever laws I have ordained, these no one can abrogate (ovdeíc 
avta Sdbvatar Aoa). 

I am the oldest daughter of the youngest god, Kronos. 

I am wife and sister of king Osiris. 

I am the first one (tp@tn) to discover corn for humans. 

I am mother of the king Horus (7). 


(^) The text is that of A.C. PEARSON, The Fragments of Zeno and Cleanthes 
(New York 1973) 274-275; see also VON ARNIM, SVF I, 121-122, frag. 537. 

(5) Young Artemis asked her father for a gift that would put her on a par with 
her brother: “Give me many-namedness" (noAvovoninv) cited by J.M. BREMER, 
"Greek Hymns", Faith, Hope and Worship, 194-195. See also the cultural study 
of names by D. EICKELMAN, The Middle East. An Anthropological Approach 
(Englewood Cliffs, NJ 1989) 55-59; and NEYREY, Honor and Shame in the 
Gospel of Matthew, 55-60. 

(7) For Greek text see Diodor of Sicily, 1.27.4; the translation is by M. 
GUSTAFSON, “The Isis Hymn of Diodorus of Sicily (1.27.3)”, Prayer from 
Alexander to Constantine, 155-158. 
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Elite roles of very high status belong to Isis: queen, oldest 
daughter, wife-sister and mother. One or two might warrant praise, but 
the variety of kinship roles and their connection to the important 
Egyptian gods constitute the exclusive and unique honor of Isis. Her 
sovereignty extends over “every land”; she is not a mere local 
goddess. She was taught by the best of teachers, Hermes. Her law — 
in a world where male, not female, rulers were the norm — is unique, 
and “no one” can abrogate 1t. Moreover she is the “first” to discover 
corn, which sets her above all others in this category. 

The Orphic Hymns provide a third example of Greek hymns and 
amplification by uniqueness (°). The following summary of them was 
made with an eye to the rhetoric of uniqueness, both the familiar items 
and other materials in the hymns which function in the same way. 
While “first” is rarely used (38.6; 40.8) (°), “only/alone” occurs quite 
frequently (?). Use of superlatives to emphasize a god's uniqueness is 
present, but not common (’'). More frequent are the titles and epithets 
not found in rhetoric: rare is the deity who is not king of this or queen 
of that (7); some deities are acclaimed as sovereign over all, such as 
“father of all” (4.1; 6.3; 13.1; 20.5), “mother of all” (9.5; 10.1), “lord 
of all” (12.4) and “master of all” (45.2). Often one finds mention of 
the extent of the domain of this or that god: Helios begets both dawn 
and night (8.4); Zeus presides over earth, sea and sky (15.4-5). Thus 
the gods are honored in terms of their unique roles and statuses as well 
as the geographical domain of their sovereignty. As befits only gods, 
their eternity (^) and deathlessness are proclaimed: Ouranos, eternal 
cosmic element, is primeval as well as "beginning of all and end of 
all" (4.1-2); Zeus, too, is "father of all and beginning and end of all" 


(°) The text and translation used here is that of A.N. ATHANASSAKIS, The 
Orphic Hymns. Text, Translation and Notes (Missoula, MT 1977). See also M.L. 
WEST, The Orphic Poems (Oxford 1983). 

(?) Variations of “first” include “oldest of all” (10.2) and “first born” (10.5). 

(?) Hymns 33.2; 58.8; 61.1; 64.8; 68.11; 74.6; 75.7; 85.3; 87.8. Persephone 
and Athena are the “only-begotten” (uooyevng) offspring of Demeter and Zeus 
respectively (29.2; 32.1). 

(?) Adonis is called “best god” (Gpiote, 56.1); Okeanos, “highest divine 
purifier” (uéyvoxov, 83.6); Dream, “greatest prophet to mortals” (uéytote, 86.2). 

(22) For example, moon is “divine queen” (9.1); Pan is “queen of all” (11.2); 
Zeus, of course, is “king” (15.2) in one place and “begetter of all and great king” 
(20.5); Hera, “queen of all” and consort of Zeus (16.2). 

(4) Variations of “eternity” include “self-born” (8.3) or “self-fathered” 
(10.10); “end that has no end” (10.8); as well as note of a god”s “everlasting life” 
(10.27; 11.3). 
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(15.7). The deities are often called “blessed” (udkap, uoxdpioc) 
which distinguishes their blissful lot from the turmoil of mortals (?*). 

The epithets of the deities are easily grouped into two categories: 
those using negative predicates to distinguish gods from mortals and 
those using some form of näv. Examples of the former include: “un- 
conquerable” (aöauaote, 4.7; 12.2; 65.2), “in-effable” (üppnrog, 
12.4; 19.11); “un-tiring” (axauoc, 8.4); “un-conquerable” (GdALT0g, 
15.1); “un-breakable” (4ppnxtoc, 65.1) and “in-vincible” (avikntov, 
19.9). These distinguish the deities from mortals who are subject to 
the very things from which the gods are immune. Thus the gods 
belong to an exclusive group of persons, “one of a few”. Epithets 
employing some form of ráv include: “all-seeing” (navöepkec, 4.8; 
9.7); “all-conquering” (ravdaudtop, 11.3); and “all-mighty” (navro- 
Kpateipa, 10.4). Hephaistos at one point is called “highest of all, all- 
eating and all-hunting” (66.5). 

Therefore, while labels such as “first”, “only” and “one of a few” 
occur, the hymns declare the uniqueness of the gods in terms of role 
(king, queen), status (mistress of all), domain under their unique 
control (earth, sea, sky) and benefactions tied exclusively to them. 
Negative predication immediately distinguishes the gods from 
mortals. Thus each god has his or her exclusive niche in the cosmos, 
with unique territory and function. 


3. Uniqueness in the Hebrew Bible 


In 1966 a classic study on the incomparability of Israel's God 
appeared (°°), which identified diverse ways of praising God's 
uniqueness. The most common expression of incomparability is 
embodied in declarative statements such as “There is none like X”. 
For example, Hannah prays: “There is none like the Lord, there is 
none beside thee, there is no rock like our God” (1 Sam 2,2; see also 
Exod 8,6; Ps 86,6). Biblical authors used this same formula to praise 
mortals as well as God, 1.e., Solomon (1 Kgs 3,12.13; Neh 13,26); 
Hezekiah (2 Kgs 18,5); Josiah (2 Kgs 23,25); and Job (Job 1,8; 
2,3). Incomparability, moreover, was also expressed by rhetorical 
questions: “Who is like X? No One!” For example, 


(?*) For example, Orphic Hymns 4.4, 8; 6.3, 10; 8.1; 9.11; 12.14; 13.1; 16.2; 
22.10; 28.6; 32.3; 33.9; 34.1; 45.1; 52.1. 

(5) C.J. LABUSCHAGNE, The Incomparability of Yahweh in the Old Testament 
(Leiden 1966). 
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Ps 35,10 Yahweh, who is like you? 

Ps 89,9 O Lord God of hosts, who is mighty as you are, O Lord? 

Exod 15,11 Who is like you among the gods, Yahweh, who is like 
you (2%)? 


No one, of course, because God is unique in what God does. 

A later study of incomparability focused on the praise accorded 
select monarchs who found favor in the eyes of the writer (?"). Of 
Solomon, it says: “I give you also what you have not asked. ... so that 
no other king shall compare with you” (1 Kgs 3,13; 10,23). Of 
Hezekiah we read: “He trusted in the Lord the God of Israel, so that 
there were none like him among the kings of Judah after him, nor 
among those who were before him” (2 Kgs 18,5; see Josiah in 2 Kgs 
23,25). The uniqueness expressed in this formula claims that these 
monarchs are the best of David's line. They are not praiseworthy 
because they were the “first” or “only” ones, but because they are “one 
of a few”. 

Labuschagne and Knoppers provide clear examples of what 
uniqueness looks like in the Hebrew bible, namely, “incomparability”. 
Yet Morton Smith argued long ago that there was a “common 
theology” in the ancient near east, which applies to God in Israel’s 
literature. He noted that “prayer and praise are usually directed to one 
god at a time" (**), with the result that the god is made unique, at least 
for the moment. He labels this as “flattery”: 

Though he [a god] may occupy a minor position in the preserved 
mythological works, yet in worship addressed to him he is regularly 


represented as greater than all other gods. It is often said that he not 
only created the world, but also the other gods. He is the only true 


god(*). 


Smith argued that Israel’s religious language was itself not unique, 
but belonged to a larger cultural area which can be said to have 
a “common” theology. Smith’s study took no note of divine 
“incomparability”, a lacuna which Labuschagne filled in with his 


(29) See also Pss 71,19 and 113,5; see LABUSCHAGNE, Incomparability of 
Yahweh, 16-22. 

(7) G.N. KNOPPERS, “There Was None Like Him”: Incomparability in the 
Books of Kings”, CBO 54 (1992) 411-431. 

(3) M. SMITH, “The Common Theology of the Ancient Near East”, JBL 71 
(1952) 137. 

(?) SMITH, “Common Theology", 139. The truth of the predication of 
uniqueness is not the point, but rather the rhetorical manner in which it is 
expressed. 
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study of the motif, not only in the Hebrew bible, but also in Assyro- 
Babylonian, Egyptian, Ugaritic religion (°). 


4. Uniqueness in the LXX 


To what extent was Israelite praise of God influenced by Greek 
idiom? Most aspects of incomparability just observed were simply 
translated into Greek and contain none of the Greek rhetorical buzz 
words for uniqueness. (1) Commonly we read negations that God has 
any peer or rival, such as “... that you may know that there is not 
another such as I (ox ¿otiv Ws ¿yo &AXoc) in all the earth” (Exod 
9,14). (2) We find rhetorical questions, such as: “O Lord, who is like 
you (tic Öuo1ög cor)? (Ps 35,10) or “What God is there in heaven or 
on earth, who will do as you have done?” (Deut 3,23). (3) Other 
expressions of incomparability contain the frequently appearing 
formula “no other besides you”, such as: “To you it was shown, that 
you might know that the Lord is God; there is no other besides him 
(ovK ¿otiv Ett TAT adrod)” (Deut 4,35) C). 

Although 2 Maccabees was not part of the LXX, it contains some 
striking amplifications of God's uniqueness. It claims that God 
“alone” (udvoc) is Lord (or virtuous, mighty, etc.). In some cases, 
“alone” or “only” (uóvoc) are part of a monotheistic confession, as in 
Hezekiah’s prayer: “You are the only God (Əeòç udvoc) in all the 
kingdoms of the earth” (2 Kgs 19,15) (?). But occasionally it qualifies 
God's virtues, such as we find in this prayer: 


O Lord, Lord God, creator of all things, 

Who art awe-inspiring and strong and just and merciful, 

Who alone (uövog) art King and art kind, 

Who alone (uövog) art bountiful, 

Who alone (1óvog) art just and almighty and eternal (2 Macc 1,24-25). 


Repeated labeling of God as “only” (uövoc) is a Greek, not 
Israelite, rhetoric of praise. Similarly, titles such as “almighty” 
(ravrorparop) and abstract predicates such as “eternal” (atWvioc) are 
appropriations of Hellenistic god-talk. Thus, except for 2 Maccabees, 
the LXX gives little evidence of the influence of Greek rhetoric of 


(*) LABUSCHAGNE, Incomparability of Yahweh, 33-63. 

(') For example, Deut 4,39; 1 Sam 2,2; 1 Kgs 8,23; 2 Kgs 5,15; Isa 43,10-13; 
45,5-6 LXX. 

(?) See also: Deut 6,13; 10,20; Judg 10,16; 1 Sam 7,3; 1 Kgs 18,37; Pss 
71,16; Isa 37,16. 
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uniqueness; rather, the idioms in most cases are Hebrew thought 
patterns put into passable Greek. 


5. Miscellaneous Instances of Uniqueness in the New Testament 


a) Only (udvog) 

Christian authors generally declare God’s uniqueness with some 
form of “only” or “alone” (uövog). In his temptations, Jesus affirms 
exclusive loyalty to God: “You shall worship the Lord your God, and 
him alone (uóvog) you shall serve" (Matt 4,10/Luke 4,8; Deut 
6,13).Similarly, Jesus rebukes his audience for seeking the approval 
of its peers and “not seeking the glory that comes from the only God 
(uóvov 0700)" (John 5,44; see 17,3). Jesus makes a striking confession 
about the unknowability of the coming of the end time: “But of that 
day and hour, no one (ovdetc) knows, not even the angels in heaven, 
nor the Son, but the Father only (uóvoc)” (Matt 24:36). Thus God 
alone enjoys unique knowledge and does not share it with heavenly 
messengers or earthly messiahs (?). 

We find expressions of God’s exclusivity in doxologies such as the 
one that ends the letter to the Romans: “... to the only wise (uóvo 
cop) God be glory for evermore! Amen” (Rom 16,27) (^). This 
unique wisdom of God summarizes the thrust of the whole doxology: 
“revelation of the mystery which was kept secret for long ages, but is 
now disclosed” (16,25-26). Thus to “the only wise God” is glory due 
for the uniqueness of “wisdom” now revealed. 

Mark and Luke record the controversy between some Scribes and 
Jesus over his declaration of forgiveness of sins. In their eyes Jesus 
“blasphemes” or dishonors God by encroaching upon God’s unique 
prerogative: “Who can forgive sins but God alone?" (ei un siç 6 Beóc, 
Mark 2,7) or “Who can forgive sins but God only?” (ei un nóvog ó 
Beóc, Luke 5,21). But God gave Jesus this power, so he in no way 
diminishes God’s uniqueness. 


b) One (eig) 
Another traditional term, “one” (eig), expresses God's exclusivity. 
Mark narrates a remark by Jesus about the “first” law, in which Jesus 


(9) For example: “the only High One (udvog bytotos) ... the only finder 
(uóvoc edpetiv) ... the only God (6 6e0¢ Lóvoc)” (1 Clement 59.3). 

(*) See J. DUPONT, “Móvo Lodò Ged”, ETAL 22 (1964) 362-375; E. NORDEN, 
Agnostos Theos (Darmstadt 1956), 240-251. 
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himself endorses Israel’s monotheistic faith (Mark 12,29-30), which 
is a confession of God’s uniqueness. Jesus cites the Shema (Deut 6,4- 
5): “Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one (eig 8eöc)”. His questioner 
agrees with him by repeating Jesus’ words, confessing that “He [God] 
is one (eig) and that there is no other (odx &otıv AAAOG TANV adt0d)” 
(12,32). 

Mark records that a man asked Jesus what to do to gain eternal 
life, addressing Jesus as “Good Teacher”. Jesus defers this to God: 
“No one is “good” but God alone (eic)” (Mark 10,18). Mark expresses 
uniqueness both positively (God “alone” is good) and negatively (“no 
one” [ovdeic] else is). 


c) No One (ovédetc) 


But it is in relation to Jesus that this rhetorical form of uniqueness 

is used most frequently. For example, Jesus informs his disciples: 
All things have been given to me by my Father; and no one (ovéeic) 
knows the Son except the Father, and no one (ovéé ... tic) knows the 


Father except the Son and any one to whom the son chooses to reveal 
him (Matt 11,27//Luke 10,22). 


Jesus claims uniqueness: (1) “all things” have been given him by 
his Father-God; (2) knowledge of him rests exclusively with God; and 
(3) knowledge of God belongs exclusively to Jesus. Both Father and 
son enjoy unique knowledge shared only by the two of them. 

We find in several early Christian writings honor claims made by 
Jesus and on his behalf which rest upon his uniqueness, which “no 
one” else has. For example: 

No one (ovdeic) has ever seen God; the only (uovoyevng) (?) son ... 
has made him known (John 1,18). 

No one (ovdeic) has ascended into heaven but (et un) he who 
descended from heaven (John 3,13). 


No one (oBöelg) comes to the Father except (ei un) by me (John 
14,6)(**). 


John 1,18 and 3,13 declare Jesus’ uniqueness by claiming that he 
is the only one who has seen the invisible God or who has descended 


(+) Many translate novoyevng as “only” or “single”; see P. WINTER, 
“Movoyevng Mapa Ilotpóg", ZRGG 5 (1953) 335-365. G. PENDRICK, 
“Movoyevng”, NTS 5 (1995) 587-600, provides data urging that the proper 
translation be “the only one of its kind” or “unique”. But see J. V. DAHMs, “The 
Johannine Use of Monogenes Reconsidered”, NTS 29 (1983) 222-232. 

(3) Also: “There is salvation in one else (£v GAA ovddevi), for there is no 
(058€) other name under heaven ... by which we must be saved” (Acts 4,12). 
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from heaven. No mortal on earth could make such claims. In John 
14,6 the evangelist declares Jesus” uniqueness as the only way to come 
to the Father, positioning him as the exclusive mediator or broker of 
God (”), which uniqueness warrants great honor and respect for him. 
These examples are rhetorically crafted to exclude all other claimants 
while affirming the uniqueness and exclusivity of Jesus’ mediation. 

This survey of the principle of uniqueness identifies in the gospels 
the same rhetorical terms found in Greek rhetoric, funeral oratory, and 
prayers to amplify the honor of god. As we turn to the doxologies in 1 
Timothy, the language of praise and honor becomes quite formal and 
standardized; but the principle of uniqueness continues to have a 
special place in the shape and aim of the doxology, namely, the honor 
of God. 


6. God's Uniqueness in the Doxologies of I Timothy 


a) The Doxology in 1 Tim 1,17 


Doxologies (*%) appear irregularly within letters, as in the case of 1 
Tim 1,17 and 6,15-16, as well as part of a letter's ending (?). Matthew 
Black revived a tradition which distinguished two types of biblical 
doxologies (^). In 1 Chr 29,10-11 LXX Black finds both a Hebraic 
form beginning with “Blessed (evAoyntoc) are you, O Lord God of 
Israel ... (29,10)" (^) and then another type commencing with “To you 
(và 020), O Lord, is greatness, power and glory ... (29,11)”. The 
second type occurs in 1 Tim 1,17 and 6,15-16. Most NT doxologies 
consists of four elements: (1) addressee, in the dative case; (2) honor 
ascribed, either “glory” or “honor” or comparable terms; (3) duration 
of praise, usually "forever"; and (4) "Amen", an invitation to affirm 
the praise (?). This urges us to focus on the first two elements as the 


(?) B.J. MALINA — R.L. ROHRBAUGH, Social-Science Commentary on the 
Gospel of John (Minneapolis 1998) 230-231. 

(*) See note 2 above. See G. DELLING, Worship in the New Testament 
(London 1962) 62-69; R. DEICHGRABER, Gotteshymnus and Christushymnus in 
der Frühen Christenheit (Göttingen 1967) 24-107. 

(*) Doxologies appear irregularly in Rom 11,36; Gal 1,5; Phil 4,20; Eph 
3,20-21 and 2 Tim 4,18; yet others serve as part of the end of letters: Rom 16,25- 
27; Jude 24-25; 2 Pet 3,18; 1 Clem 65.2. 

(*°) BLACK, “Doxology to the Pater Noster", 327-338. 

(*) New Testament addresses to God beginning with evioyntóc include: 
Luke 1,68; 2 Cor 1,3; 11,31; Rom 1,25; Eph 1,3; 1 Pet 1,3. 

(*) DEICHGRÄBER, Gotteshymnus und Christushymnus, 25-40, 97-102. See 
also D.E. AUNE, Revelation 1-5 (Dallas 1997) 43-46. 
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likely places to observe the rhetoric of uniqueness. As regards the 
form of the doxology mentioned in 1 Chr 29,11 LXX (tô uóvo He), 
previous studies have convincingly argued that it is exclusively 
Hellenistic; but the same judgment cannot be made in regard to the 
names and epithets of God in it. And it is precisely here where we 
focus our attention. 

(1) Baoırevc. The title “King” is commonly applied to God in the 
Hebrew Bible, although rarely in the New Testament(*), and 
infrequently in the Greek Orphic hymns (*). But a name such as the 
“King of ages” seems to be a distinctively Israelite formulation of 
God's eternity (^). Thus God is acclaimed unique both in terms of 
the power God exercises and the endless duration of his sovereignty. 
Even if the precise term here is Israelite in background, it gives glory 
and honor because it claims uniqueness for God. It is, moreover, 
commonplace among commentators on the Pastorals to claim that the 
Christian author wishes to counter the claims of the divinized Roman 
emperor (^) by acclaiming God as “king” and “eternally reigning”. If 
we could be more certain of this, the comparison itself would deserve 
to be taken as an instance of uniqueness in the sense that God is the 
first God and the only God. No mere mortal man, emperor or not, can 
match God. 

(2) “A@@aptoc. Next the author ascribes to God three predicates 
which merit close consideration: &604PT® ... KOPATW ... LÓVO Bee. In 
regard to &b8aptoc, Greco-Roman authors articulated a topos for a 
true deity, which claimed that a genuine god has no beginning in the 
past and is imperishable in the future (‘’). For example, when Diodor 
of Sicily contrasts true gods with mortals made gods after death, he 
claims as the distinguishing characteristic of a true god eternity of 
existence, both in the past and in the future: 


(4) In fact, only 1 Tim 6,15; Rev 15,3, but see: Isa 6,5; Jer 10,10; Ps 74,12; 
and Sir 51,1. 

(**) For example, Zeus is “king” (15.3) and Korybas too (39.1); many female 
gods are “queens”: Moon (9.1), Artemis (36.1), Semele (44.1), Nemesis (61.1). 

(*) See C. Spice, Les Épitres Pastorales (Paris 1969) I, 346-347. See also 
Tob 13,7.11; Sir 36,17; I.H. MARSHALL, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary 
on the Pastoral Epistles (Edinburgh 1999) 404. 

(‘9) See SPICQ, Epitres Pastorales , 1, 346 and 547; Y. REDALIÉ, Paul apres 
Paul (Geneva 1994) 91. 

(”) See C.H. TALBERT, What Is a Gospel? The Genre of the Canonical 
Gospels (Philadelphia 1977); and J.H. NEYREY, “Without Beginning of Days or 
End of Life’ (Hebrews 7:3): Topos for a True Deity”, CBQ 53 (1991) 441-444. 
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As regards the gods, men of ancient times have handed down to later 
generations two different conceptions: Certain of the gods, they say, 
are eternal and imperishable (didtove kai «YBAPTOVC) ... for each of 
these genesis and duration are from everlasting to everlasting (6.1.2, 
emphasis added). 


Similarly Sextus Empiricus declared: “... God is eternal (didiov) 
and imperishable (&68aprov) and perfect in happiness” (Adv. Phy. 
1.45), a unique distinction which Plutarch repeats: “Now we hear the 
theologians affirming and reciting ... that the god is deathless 
(&0aptoc) and eternal (did10c) in his nature” (E Delphi 388F) (^). 
Thus true deities are distinguished from heroic mortals by virtue of 
their temporal uniqueness (?). This Greco-Roman expression, insofar 
as it compares true gods with heroized mortals, asserts something 
which is rare and in the possession of very few, hence unique. It 
acknowledges god as uniquely superior to all creatures who are born 
and die, as well as mortals made gods after death. 

(3) ‘Adpatos. Although the thought expressed here can be found in 
the Hebrew bible, where it is claimed that God cannot be seen even by 
Israel’s most celebrated prophet Moses (Exod 33,20), the precise term 
“un-seen” comes from the Greco-Roman world. When Philo (^?) and 
Josephus (*') use &öpartog, their usage reflects Greek god-talk, as does 
Paul's claim that God is un-seeable (&dpatoc, Rom 1,20; Col 1,15; 
Heb 11,2). 

Both dpAaptos and Köparog require us to enter the world of 
negative-predication of god in the Greco-Roman world (?). In reaction 


(*) See also Diogenes Laertius, 7.137; Philo, Cher. 86; Justin, Dial. 5. 

(®) This material is intended to qualify MARSHALL’s remark that à0opcoc 
was used by the Stoics and was taken into Judaism (Wis 12,1; Philo, Mos. 2.171; 
Immut. 26; Sac. 101) (Pastoral Epistles, 405). 

(°°) Although Philo uses &dpatoc to dismiss the idols of pagans (Leg. Gaium 
290, 310, 318), he argues that this unseen God is unique in that he alone sees even 
the most secret of things (Spec. Leg. 4.30) and that he is the “un-seen seer” (Op. 
69); see also Spec. Leg. 1.20; Abr. 75; Moses 2.171. 

(5 Josephus uses most of the unique epithets to describe the soul: “... it 
enjoys a blessed (uaxapíac) energy and a power untrammeled (&koAvtov) on 
every side, remaining, like God Himself, invisible (&ópatoç) to human eyes ... 
itself of a nature one and incorruptible (&68aprov)” (War 7.346-47; see also War 
7.446). On the Greek character of this passage, see A.T. HANSON, The Pastoral 
Epistles (Cambridge 1966) 29; G. HoLTZ, Die Pastoralbriefe (Berlin 1966) 48. 

(*) See W. MICHAELIS, “patos, adpatog’, TDNT V, 368-370. See also 2 
Clem 20.5; Diognetus 7.2; Ignatius, Mag. 3.2 and Poly. 3.2. 

(3) Useful studies on this topic include: H.A. WoLFson, "Albinus and 
Plotinus on Divine Attributes", HTAR 45 (1952) 115-130 and “Negative Attributes 
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to crass anthropomorphisms in Greek piety, some philosophers 
developed a special god-talk that avoided such excesses and produced 
a refined way to celebrate the uniqueness and excellence of god. 
Negative predication about god resulted from this process (e.g., some 
form of à-). Epithets prefaced by a negative deny imperfection in god 
and acclaim him superior to all things of this material world, mortals 
included. Theophilus provides a particularly excellent example: 
The appearance of God is ineffable (dppntov) and indescribable 
(véxdpaotov) and cannot be seen by eyes of flesh. In glory God 
is incomprehensible (ayapntoc), in greatness unfathomable 
(Akartaınrtog), in height inconceivable (Grepivóntoc), in power 
incomparable (&cöykpırog), in wisdom unrivaled (Kcvußıßacotog), 
in goodness inimitable (duiuntoc), in kindness unutterable 
(avexdijyntos) (To Autolycus 1.3) (8). 


This statement begins by claiming that God cannot be described or 
seen; hence God belongs not to our material world, but to a higher 
one. In terms of virtues which warrant praise and glory, God surpasses 
all mortal standards. Although tags such as “first”, “only” and “one 
who has done X the most” are not here, negative predicates attest 
God’s uniqueness in the universe. To God alone belongs glory, 
greatness, height, eternity, wisdom, etc. 

A second example argues more strongly that negative predication 
is a form of uniqueness. The following is a piece of a synagogal prayer 
in which God’s uniqueness is first acclaimed (“the only Mighty One”; 
“there is no God beside you alone, there is no Holy One beside you”), 
after which follows a cascade of negative predicates declaring how 
God is “honored and exalted exceedingly”: 

Glorious and exceedingly exalted, invisible (Adpatoc) by nature, 
inscrutable (dveEtyviaotoc) in judgments, whose life is in want of 
nothing (avevdeng), whose continuity is unchangeable (dtperrtoc) and 
unceasing (&veAAvunmio), whose activity is untiring (dxduatoc), whose 
majesty is not circumscribed (dmepiypadoc), whose beauty is 
everflowing (àévaoc), whose habitation is inaccessible (Anpöcıtog), 
whose encamping is unmoving (duetavaotevtoc), whose knowledge 


in the Church Fathers and the Gnostic Basilides", HThR 50 (1957) 145-156; F.M. 
Young, “The God of the Greeks and the Nature of Religious Language", Early 
Church Literature and the Classical Intellectual Tradition (ed. W.R. SCHOEDEL — 
R.L. WILKEN) (Paris 1979) 45-73; W.R. SCHOEDEL, “Enclosing, Not Enclosed: 
The Early Christian Doctrine of God”, Early Christian Literature, 75-86. 

(*) The text of Theophilus is that of M. MARKOVICH, Theophili Antiocheni ad 
Autolycum (Berlin 1995) 18. 
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is without beginning (dvapxog), whose truth is unchangeable 
(&voAAototoc), whose work is without mediation (duecitevtov), 
whose might is not liable to attack (dvemBovAEvtov), whose 
monarchy is without successor (àài&óoxoc), whose kingdom is 
without end («teleútntoc), whose strength is irresistible (dvovra- 
yoviotoc) (7.35.9) (?). 


Again, the negative predicates deny that God has any weakness or 
limitation, such as all earthly creatures have. Hence God is not merely 
the *only" Mighty One nor is there any god "beside him", but God's 
uniqueness especially lies in his unique perfection, which is expressed 
in the flood of negative predicates removing from him the physical 
and temporal weaknesses to which all other beings are subject. 

(4) Movog. Delling's study of uövog (5) distinguishes three usages 
of the term: (1) the superlative expression of polytheistic piety, (2) the 
statement of philosophers, and (3) the predication of monotheistic 
religion. In the exposition of god-talk in the Orphic Hymns above, we 
observed that various gods were credited with unique tasks, an 
example of Delling's first category: 


Nike: she alone (uoúvn) frees man from the eagerness for contest 
(33.2). 

Eros: you alone (uodvoc) govern the course of all these (aether, land, 
and Tartarus, 58.8). 

Nomos: he alone (noövog) steers the course of everything that 
breathes (64.8). 

Leukothea: you alone (uovvn) save men from wretched death at sea 
(74.6). 

Palaimon: you alone (Lodvoc) appear incarnate to save men (75.7). 

Sleep: you alone (uodvoc) are master of us all (85.3). 


In this polytheistic context it is possible for one or another deity to 
be unique in one function, situation, or domain. As regards Delling's 
second use of "only", scholars generally ascribe it to the purification 
of the notion of god by the philosophers, a liberation from anthropo- 
morphism to apophatic theology ("). Nothing more needs be said 


(5) Apos. Const. 7.35.9; text and translation are by D.A. FIENSy, Prayers 
Alleged to be Jewish. An Examination of the Constitutiones Apostolorum (Chico, 
CA 1985) 70-71; see also D.A. Fiensy — D.R. DARNELL, “Hellenistic Synagogal 
Prayers", OTP IL 681-682. 

(59) G. DELLING, “Móvoc Geóc", Studien zum Neuen Testament und zum 
hellenistischen Judentum (Göttingen 1970) 391-400, reprinted from ThLZ 77 
(1952) 470-475. 

(?) YOUNG, “God of the Greeks", 48-53. See R.M. GRANT, Gods and the One 
God (Philadelphia 1986) 75-83. 
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about it, as it is adequately illustrated above. Finally, Israelite and 
Christian monotheism constitutes Delling’s third use of “only”. We 
recall the examples of this in the New Testament discussion of “only” 
and “one”, to which we add two important verses from Deuteronomy, 
4,35 and 6,4 (see also Isa 44-45) C5). The “only” God is unique 
because there is only one Deity, and so there cannot be any other 
beside him (?). Thus, returning to 1 Tim 1,17, we recognize here 
Delling’s third classification of “only”, Christian monotheism. In itself 
it identifies God as unique, the “one” and “only” Deity(*). Yet 
commentators have long argued that the use of “only” in regard to 
God is a polemical denial of the same role and status to the deified 
Roman emperor (*). 

(5) Adéa xai Tiur. The doxology in 1 Tim 1,17 contains other 
traditional parts of the doxological form: the giving of glory, its 
duration, usually “forever”, and the people's response, “Amen”. One 
would expect that in a doxology God is given glory, but in this case 
God is ascribed 60660 xoà tun. We argue that in this context they are 
synonyms, both of which denote esteem, reputation, praise, worth and 
honor. We remember Kittel's argument that the Greek understanding 
of óga expresses the sense of “opinion”, that is, “good opinion", 
"reputation", worth” and “repute” (°). The other term, tıun, expresses 
the value or worth of something or someone; thus it may express 
praise and admiration for a person’s achievement, role and status, and 
reputation(?). Looking solely at doxologies in the New Testament, we 


(* On Christian proclamations about God, see GRANT, Gods and the One 
God, 84-94; J. BASSLER, “God in the New Testament”, AncBD II, 1048-1055. 

(+?) The LXX contains several patterns expressing monotheism: 1. “who is 
like you? [No one]” (tig ópotóg oot, Exod 15,11; 1 Sam 2,2; 2 Sam 22,32); 2. 
“there is no other besides you” (ook &otıv Ett nAnv adtod); Deut 4,35, 39; 6,4; 
32,39; 2 Sam 7,22; 1 Kgs 8,23; 2 Kgs 5,15); 3. “you are the only God in all the 
kingdoms” (od ei 6 Heög uovog; 2 Kgs 19,15; Neh 9,6). Evidently uövog was 
hardly the sole way of expressing God”s uniqueness. 

(©) For comparison's sake, we note the use of uövog in other doxologies: “the 
only (uövog) unbegotten and unruled ... the only (u6voc) true, the only (uóvoc) 
wise, the one who alone (uóvoç) is most high ... the only (u6voc) good and 
incomparable” (Apos. Const. 8.5.1 in FIENSY, Prayers Alleged to be Jewish, 
90-91). 

(?) W. Lock, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Pastoral Epistles 
(Edinburgh 1924) 72; J. ROLOFF, Der Erste Brief an Timotheus (Neukirchen 
1988) 355; REDALIE, Paul apres Paul, 90. 

(©) KITTLE, “5680”, TDNT II, 233-237. 

(®) J. SCHNEIDER “tuuh”, TDNT VIII, 169-180. 
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observe that most of them give only “glory” to God (Rom 11,36; 
16,27; Gal 1,5; Eph 3,21; 2 Tim 4,18; Heb 13,21); several give “glory” 
and “dominion” (1 Tim 6,16; 1 Pet 4,11; Rev 1,6); still others declare 
"glory" and “honor” (1 Tim 1,17; Rev 4,11 and 5,13) (*). However, 
other doxologies are quite expansive, ascribing to God “glory, majesty, 
dominion, and authority” (Jude 25). This indicates the rhetorical 
function of ascribing titles and epithets to God, namely “honor”, the 
aim of epideictic rhetoric. We have here, then, an excellent native 
sense of what anthropologists call “honor”. 

(6) eig toùç aldvas tv aidveav. In his article on the doxology in 
synagogue and early church, Eric Werner seems embarrassed that this 
form contains only two elements, (1) proclamation of God's praise, (2) 
coupled with an affirmation of His infinity in time (emphasis his) (*). 
It is easily observable that New Testament doxologies contain 
such affirmations of God's infinity, although in a wide variety of 
expressions: (1) the simple formula: eig tobc al@vag (Rom 11,36; 
16,27); (2) a more elaborate statement, such as we see in 1 Tim 1,17: 
EIG TODS alvas TOV aiWvov (Gal 1,5; Phil 4,20; 2 Tim 4,18; 1 Pet 
4,11); and (3) a very elaborate form: pò navrög 100 odóvog Kat viv 
ko EIS TAVTAG tovc aL@vo (Jude 25). This represents a Judean mode 
of expression, although there are Greco-Roman parallels. Some 
Greco-Roman deities were acclaimed as “beginning of all and end of 
all” (Orphic Hymns 4.2; 15.7); others were said to have no beginning 
(10.10) and no end (10.8) (°°). Still others were declared incorruptible 
(dbBaptoc) or deathless (&Oc&vatoc). And as was noted in the topos for 
true deities, they are “without beginning and without end” (*). The 


(**) In Rom 2,7.10 560 and tip are used synonymously, similarly 86050. and 
£nouvog in Phil 1,11 and 1 Pet 1,7. Marshall (The Pastoral Epistles, 405-406) 
considers 8680 and tun as synonyms, but claims that they “go back to the LXX 
translation of the Hebrew kabod”, which seems excessively narrow in the light of 
Greek rhetoric of praise. 

(*) WERNER, “Doxology in Synagogue and Church", 275-351. 

(°°) About “fate” Philo says: “Fate (eluappévn) has no beginning (dvapyoc) or 
end (Grtedeútn toc)” (Aet. 75); see Cicero, Nature of the Gods 1.24.68. Tertullian 
reflects traditional god-talk when he speaks of God's eternity: “I give that defini- 
tion (of God) which all men's common sense will accept, that God is supremely 
great, firmly established in eternity, unbegotten, uncreated, without beginning and 
without end (sine initio, sine fine)" (Adv. Marc. 1.3); finally Theophilus say that 
the deity is “without beginning (&vapxog) because He is unbegotten (dyévvntoc); 
and he is unchangeable, because he is immortal" (ad Autol. 1.4). 

(9) NEYREY, ““Without Beginning of Days or End of Life””, 440-447, 
esp. 444. 
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Hellenistic expression, we have seen, emerges in the philosophical 
refinement of the concept of god. But there is no question that the 
infinity of God expressed by the doxologies speaks to God's 
uniqueness, for no one else can boast of such timelessness. God is 
the only one who by virtue of God's person will continue to exist 
forever. 


b) The Doxology in 1 Tim 6,15-16 


This second doxology contains an elaborate structure and a rich 
series Of names, titles and predicates, which deserve extended 
comment. 

(1) Maxopıog. Kelly argues that this attribute of God is “common 
in Hellenistic Judaism" (*); Hauck rightly notes that “God is not called 
uaxdpuog in the Bible", with the exception of 1 Tim 1,11 and 6,15, the 
texts under discussion here (°). Moreover since we saw in the Greek 
Orphic hymns that most of the gods there were acclaimed “blessed”, 
we find considerable evidence which indicates that uakdpios was a 
common attribute of Greco-Roman gods and now of the Christian 
God. “Blessedness” constitutes a recurring theme in Philo’s discussion 
of God. For example, 


But the nature of God is without grief (4Avroc) or fear (&60foc), and 
wholly exempt (duétoyoc) from passion of any kind, and alone (uóvn) 
partakes of perfect happiness (uoakopıörntog tavierodc) and bliss" 
(Abr. 202). 


This and many more statements found in Philo derive from a 
philosophical tradition which talked about God in negative predicates 
and acclaimed God's unique blessedness (?). Moreover, Epicureans 
argued that god must be both uaxkapıog and à&$6apcoc: “A blessed 
(uaxdpiov) and eternal (&600pcov) being has no trouble himself and 
brings no trouble upon other beings" ('). Uniqueness is contained in 
the attribute “blessed”, in that it distinguishes god from mortals who 


(8$) J.N.D. KELLY, A Commentary on the Pastoral Epistles (New York 
1963) 46. 

(9) F. HAUCK, “poxaproc”, TDNT IV, 363. 

(?) For example, "Separate, my soul, all that is created, mortal, mutable, 
profane from thy conception of God the uncreated (üyevntov), unchangeable 
(atpéntov), the immortal (Gò@dprov), the holy and solely blessed (uóvov 
paxapiov)” (Sacr. 101); see also Sacr. 95; Somn. 1.95; Sp. Leg. 1.329. 

(") See also Cicero, Nature of the Gods 1.45-49, 68, 85, 106-107; 3.3. Yet 
P.H. TowNER (1 and 2 Timothy and Titus [Downers Grove, IL 1994] 146) asserts 
that "blessed ... only" comes out of intertestamental Judaism. 
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labor, suffer and die, implying that god alone knows blessedness and 
is not subject to changing fortunes. It represents, then, a quality unique 
to a deity. 

(2) Movog övvaorng. This term is used of god both in Greek and 
Jewish literature. It comes from the term used to describe “any official 
in government, as, for example, a prince or king" (”), and thus it 
speaks to the role and status of someone with power, especially 
supreme power, a most honorable quality in antiquity. Once more, 
commentators suggest that uióvog Övvaorng rhetorically serves to 
assert the Christian deity’s superiority to all other deities, especially 
Roman imperial claims (*). Yet, we add, that in the study of the 
rhetoric of praise, uövog served as a successful claim for uniqueness 
by labeling the one being honored as the “first” or “only” or “one of a 
few”. Here God alone is sovereign of all. 

(3) Bao1Aeds tav Pacidlevóovrov. Spicq argues that, although it is 
correct to identify this predicate as part of Israelite traditions, it was 
also used extensively to describe “assyro-babyloniens, perses, parthes, 
egyptiens" rulers (^). In these, the ruler was uniquely sovereign over 
his empire and made vassals of conquered kings. This common way of 
addressing God was on occasion linked with *God of gods" (Deut 
10,17; Ps 136,2; 3 Macc 5,35) (>). 

(4) Kópiog tav xvpievóvrov. The three expressions, “King of 
Kings", “Lord of Lords” and “God of gods", belong to the vocabulary 
of praise and honor for several reasons. First, “king”, “lord” and “god” 
indicate roles of the highest status in both earthly and heavenly realms, 
and thus by this very fact warrant respect and praise (7°). Moreover, all 


(?) D. ARICHEA — H. HATTON, A Handbook on Paul's Letters to Timothy and 
to Titus (New York 1995) 158. 

(?) See, ROLOFF, Der Erste Brief on Timotheus, 355; REDALIE, Paul aprés 
Paul, 90. 

(74) SPICE, Epitres Pastorales, I, 573. Diodor of Sicily relates the following 
inscription: “This land the King of Kings (BaotAeds BaciA£ov) and Lord of Lords 
($eonorng deonorav), Sesoöris, subdued with his own arms" (1.55.7); see also 
Dio Cassius, Rom. Hist. 49.41.1; and 37.6.1-2. See also G.K. BEALE, “The Origin 
of the Title ‘King of King and Lord of Lords’ in Rev. 17.14”, NTS 31 (1985) 
618-620. 

(^) For a complete list of this in the Hebrew bible, see BEALE, “Origin of the 
Title King of Kings and Lord of Lords””, 619, n. 1. 

(5) Arichea and Hatton state: “Alternative ways to translate these two 
phrases are “The Greatest Ruler, the Mightiest King,’ “The Lord and King of All,’ 
or “The Most Powerful Ruler and Highest Chief of AI" (Paul's Letters to 
Timothy and to Titus, 158). 
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three expressions claim uniqueness for God simply by being cast in 
the superlative mode. As we saw in the list of grounds for praise, those 
who “only” or “most” do something deserve respect and glory. Here 
God “most” acts like king, lord and god; or God is the ultimate or 
unique sovereign (7). Finally, it was part of the ancient grammar of 
honor to exalt the name of someone, just as 1t was shameful to have 
one's name slandered. In a study of the doxologies and benedictions in 
Paul's letters, L.G. Champion pointed out how praise of the name of 
God was a significant feature in the Old Testament and synagogue 
Judaism (^). In comparison with synagogal and other Jewish prayers, 
New Testament doxologies are quite modest in celebrating the name 
of God and attributing to God many titles and functions. 1 Tim 6,15- 
16 is unusual among NT doxologies precisely for its expansiveness in 
regard to the names of God (?). 

(5) Móvog éxov a08avaoíav. In 1,17, the author praised God 
as “immortal” (&68aproc), whereas in 6,16 God is said to “have 
immortality”. Since we consider “immortal” and “to have immorta- 
lity" to be virtually the same predication of God, we ask readers to 
return to the comments on &68aproc. As we saw, Epicurean theology 
regularly paired &þðaptoç and uaxdpios as the defining qualities of 
the philosopher's god, thus distinguishing deathless deities from 
mortals. Hence we assess God's immortality in 1,17 and 6,16 as 
a singular uniqueness, because God alone (uóvog) enjoys this 
extraordinary quality (5°). 

(6) Pos oikdv Anpooırov. We focus here on the sense of 
exclusivity contained in the term ànpóortov. Ancient monarchs were 
notorious for limiting and denying access to themselves as a mark of 
their worth and high status; hence, the more inaccessible, the more 
honorable. To the body of negative predicates used to speak of 


(7) G.W. Knight (The Pastoral Epistles. A Commentary on the Greek Text 
[Grand Rapids, MI 1992] 269) comments “He [God] is sovereign over every 
other kind of rulership .... The statement in its entirety says that God is the 
possessor of the highest power over all who possess power and has full control 
over all who exercise control”. 

(°) L.G. CHAMPION, Benedictions and Doxologies in the Epistle of Paul 
(unpublished dissertation; Heidelberg, 1934). 

(”) Compare | Timothy 6,15-16 with this: “Blessed is the Lord of the Spirits 
— the Lord of kings, the Lord of rulers, and the Master of the rich — the Lord of 
glory and the Lord of wisdom” (1 Enoch 63,2). 

(®) It is generally conceded by the commentators to reflect Greco-Roman 
god-talk; see SPICQ, Épitres Pastorales , 1, 547; REDALIÉ, Paul apres Paul, 91. 
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the deity (*'), we now add anpöcırog. These predicates indicate 
uniqueness in very different ways: (1) c@aptog maximizes the 
essential superiority of god over mortals: god is un-originated 
(Ay¿vntov), impassible (&reipov), unchanging (àvoAXototov), and 
without end (dteAeürntov). (2) But predicates such as Gópoartoc and 
anpócitoc have to do with god’s unknowability, indicating that the 
most noble faculty of humans cannot approach, much less 
comprehend the deity. If mortals cannot obtain access to god, much 
less can they see or know god. 

(7) Ov eidev ovdelc avOpdnov. This last amplification of God's 
praise reflects the negative predication of God as invisible or beyond 
mortal sight(?). Thus God's “inaccessibility” (G&mpdo1toc) and 
“invisibility” (&ópatoç, 1 Tim 1,17; 6,16) speak to the superiority of 
God to humans, especially in terms of mortals’ greatest power. The 
rhetorical way of expressing this superiority is familiar to us in the 
formula “no one (ovdeic) has ever ...”. This expression praises 
someone because he alone achieved something, and “no one else” has 
or can. Thus in theory and in practice the formula “no one ...” claims 
praise and honor for some unique quality or achievement. The 
doxology in 6,16 employs the same rhetorical formula to underscore 
God is the uniquely superior to mortals, for not only is God 
inaccessible (ATpóciTOC), but in fact, “no one" can see God. God, 
then, is unique because God is completely other. 

In conclusion, we have observed the traditional doxological form 
in 1,17 and 6,15-16. Although we have researched the background of 
names, titles and predicates ascribed to God as have commentators, 
our investigation did not merely present parallels, but tried to assess 
their meanings in terms of the rhetorical principle of uniqueness. This 
focus, then, highlights fresh aspects of the terminology in the 
doxology. First, we find two of the rhetorical tags for uniqueness in 
evidence: the term “only” or “alone” (uóvoc) qualifying God and his 
attributes, and “no one” (oddetc) who is able to see the invisible God. 
Since the doxologies are monotheistic, it is not surprising that other 
tags of uniqueness are absent. For, if God is the “only” deity, then it 
makes no sense to claim that God is “first” or “most” (in comparison 
with other gods) or “one of a few”. In addition to the rhetoric of 


(©) See H.A. WoLrson, “The Knowability and Describability of God in Plato 
and Aristotle”, HSCP (1947) 233-247. 
(3) See YOUNG, “God of the Greeks", 50-54. 
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uniqueness, we gave attention to the philosophers’ defense of god 
which purified god-talk of anthropomorphisms. This resulted in 
emphasis on god’s eternity, no beginning and no end; also, god could 
only be talked about in ways which assert that god is utterly different 
from mortals, hence the cascade of negative predication. But this 
development likewise honors god because it sets god apart from us, 
celebrates his superiority over us, and testifies to the inability of the 
human mind to grasp or circumscribe him. God, then, is one of a kind, 
unique, exclusive, superior, etc. 


7. Conclusions, and Further Questions 


Our survey of the principle of uniqueness surfaced many forms of 
1t. First and foremost we note the formula “first, only, one of a few ...” 
celebrated in epideictic rhetoric as the ideal way to amplify praise. In 
Greek hymns, the most frequent element of this formula was 
“alone/only”; but we found in abundance negative predicates which 
exalted a god with prefixes such as “all-” (all-powerful) and suffixes of 
“all” (“master-of-all”). Before documents such as 2 Maccabees, 
Israelite formulae of uniqueness generally celebrate incomparability: 
“there is no one like you”; “who is like you?” and “no one can compare 
with you”. Finally, Greek philosophical discourse refined a language of 
uniqueness characterized by negative predication, which emphatically 
insisted on the incomparable distance between immortals and mortals. 
Within this discovery of the principle of uniqueness, we have focused 
on a conscious and consistent rhetorical tradition from Aristotle down to 
Theon and Menander Rhetor about uniqueness as expressed in the 
formula “first, only, one of a few”, the chief amplification of praise. 

In regard to 1 Timothy, we saw that most of the modes of 
proclaiming uniqueness in epideictic rhetoric are used in its two 
doxologies. God is the “only” (uovoc) Deity (1,17) and the “only” 
(uóvoc) sovereign (6,15), who “alone” (u6voc) has immortality (6,16), 
whom “no one" (odéetc) can see. In addition, God's uniqueness is also 
articulated in two other ways: (1) by the use of superlatives such as 
“King of kings, Lord of lords” (6,15) which exalt God above all other 
rulers and (2) by the use of negative predicates such as im-mortal, in- 
visible, and un-approachable and the like. Shall we call this “one of a 
kind”? Although the names confessed of God are not strictly shaped 
by the principle of uniqueness, the piling up of names, titles and 
predicates points to the exclusive sense that God “most of all” rules 
the cosmos: “God of the ages”, “Sovereign”, “King”, “Lord”, and 
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“God”. We recall, moreover, that in the Orphic hymns, gods were 
often called “many-named” (noXvóvvpozc) (+). 

Second, commentators rightly claim that the New Testament 
doxology is not a Greco-Roman, but Israelite form, evident in the 
archetype found in 1 Chr 29,11 LXX. Doxologies, however, are 
“distinct from a benediction, or berakah, which is typically introduced 
by the term 7192 or edAoyntög” (*). But in the case of 1 Tim 1,17 and 
6,15-16, while the form derives from Israelite/synagogue practice, the 
bulk of their contents are distinctively Greco-Roman modes of god- 
talk. Thus, the hands are the hands of Esau, but the voice is the voice 
of Jacob. 

Third, although doxologies normally contain some form of 
“slory”/8680, they need not. Eric Werner remarked that “not every 
passage where there is an affirmation of God's glory can be termed a 
doxology” (*). Thus 2 Cor 1,20 is not a doxology, although it contains 
óta and is in praise of God. Yet 1 Tim 6,16, which does not contain 
8080, is a true doxology 5). We find rıun instead of Sóga, which 
terms we argued earlier are virtual synonyms. Doxologies may ascribe 
to God glory and honor, as well as “eternal dominion” (1 Tim 6,16), 
“majesty, dominion and authority” (Jude 25), and “glory, honor, power 
and greatness and eternal dominion” (1 Clem 65.2), all of which 
express various aspects of honor. Thus praise, honor and glory are 
given to God, which helps us situate doxologies under the umbrella of 
epideictic rhetoric, the rhetoric of praise. 

Fourth, several other avenues for observing the principle of 
uniqueness are opened by this investigation. Other names of God might 
be traced, names with some form of “all”/mavt-, such as “all-creating 
(mavtoKtiotns) God" (Diog. 7.1), “all-seeing (raverórtnc) God” (1 
Clem 64.1), and “Father of all” (nayyeverop) (Orphic Hymns 4.1) (9). 


($) An inscription concerning Klarian Apollo reads: “self-existent, untaught, 
without a mother, undisturbed, of many names (roAuóvupnoc) although not 
spreading abroad his name, dwelling in fire ...”, G.H.R. HonsLEv, NDIEC 2 
(1982) 39. 

(**) AUNE, Revelation, I, 43. 

(*) WERNER, “Doxology in Synagogue and Church”, 277. 

(55) WERNER, “Doxology in Synagogue and Church”, 277; see also AUNE, 
Revelation, I, 43-44. 

(*) For example in the Orphic Hymns: “Divine Earth ... you nourish all 
(xavtpdon), you give all (navöwteipe) ... you destroy all (navtoAétetpa)” (26.1- 
2) and “highest of all (ravuréptate), all eating (naudaye), all taming 
(navóog cop), and all consuming (ravtodiarte)” (66.5). 
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Similarly, the name ravtoxpátop, which became quite common in the 
LXX as the translation for ms2x ($), is a regular name of praise for 
God in Rev 1,8; 4,8 and 11,17, where it is linked with profession of 
God's uncreated and imperishable character. Moreover, Greek gods 
were often praised with some form of “much or many"/n0Av- such as 
“Physis, resourceful (roAv-unxave) mother of all (nau-unteipo) ... 
rich (noAd-Krıte) divinity” (Orphic Hymns 10.1-2), “Aphrodite, 
praised in many hymns (roAv-úuvn)” (Orphic Hymns 55.1), and 
“(Physis) many named (noAv@vvuE)” (Orphic Hymns 10.13). Finally, 
other superlative nouns might be traced, such as “Most High’, for 
which there is now Greco-Roman as well as Israelite evidence (*). 
These express uniqueness by claiming that god or God has absolute 
sway or power, or “most of all”, or as “one of a few”. In Christian 
doxologies, the monotheistic core would claim for God total and 
complete sovereignty. 

Fifth, we found no negative predication in any of the classical 
rhetorical materials studied, simply because they deal with the praise 
of men, and do not reflect philosophical discussions of god. 
Nevertheless, this sort of predication is prevalent in Greco-Roman 
philosophy, and was evidently taken up by New Testament and 
second-century Christian writers. In addition to the negative 
predicates we examined in the doxologies of 1 Timothy, more 
attention should be given to a tradition which contains both positive 
and negative predication of God at the same time. For example: 

Recognize now that there is one God 

... the Invisible (&dpatoc) who sees (Opa) all things; 

the Incomprehensible («xWpntoc) who comprehends (xop&) all 
things; 

the One who needs nothing (üvenideng), of whom all things stand in 
need (£niögetan), 


the Uncreated (dxrotntoc) who made (ènoinoev) all things by the word 
of his power (>. 


(8) See W. MICHAELIS, “navroxpatop”, TDNT III, 914-915; H.W. PLEKET, 
“Religious History as the History of Mentality: The Believer as Servant of the 
Deity in the Greek World”, Faith, Hope and Worship, 171-173. 

(*) Common in the Old Testament, it is found also in Luke 1,32.35.76; 6,35; 
Acts 7,48; Heb 7,1; see also S. LLEWLYN, “Dedications to “The Most High God’”, 
NDIEC 1 (1981) 25-29 and A.D. Nock, “The Guild of Zeus Hypsistos”, Essays 
on Religion and the Ancient World (Cambridge, MA 1972) I, 414-443. 

(°°) See E. von DOBSCHÜTZ, Das Kerygma Petri (TU 11; Leipzig 1893) 18- 
19; the translation used here is taken from Hennecke's NTA II, 99. See Plutarch’s 
Dinner of the Seven Wise Men 155A. 
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Finally, throughout this examination of epideictic rhetoric and the 
principle of uniqueness, we have been studying the cultural value of 
honor, so prevalent and so prized in both Israelite and Greco-Roman 
antiquity. Honor, which refers to the worthiness of persons, their 
reputation and the respect due to them, is contained in the names and 
titles of the gods or God, their achievements, their benefactions, and 
the õóta koù tun ascribed to them at the end of the prayers. But the 
honor of God is expressed most eloquently when God’s uniqueness is 
noted, that God is the “only” deity or the “most” or has some role or 
attribute or is distinguished entirely from mortals by negative 
predicates. Nothing is more honorable than being glorified and 
praised. 
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SUMMARY 


The distinctive way of honoring gods or God was to celebrate what is unique 
about them, that is, praise of persons who were the “first”, “only”, or “one of a 
few” to do something. Rhetoric from Aristotle to Quintilian expounded the theory 
of “uniqueness”, which the authors of Greek hymns and prayers employed. One 
finds a Semitic counterpart in the “principle of incomparability” describing 
Israelite kings. “Uniqueness” pervades the New Testament, especially its 
doxologies. In them, “uniqueness” was richly expressed in rhetorical mode, as 
well as by predicates of negative theology which elevated the deity above those 
praising. 


ANIMADVERSIONES 


Isaiah 65, 20: Centenarians or Millenarians? 


The focal point of the present paper is Isa 65,20 whose meaning has been 
disputed. Theologically, it has been questioned why sinners still exist after the 
inauguration of the new heavens and new earth. Linguistically, the verse is 
awkwardly phrased, leaving open the possibility that the sinner will die at the 
ripe old age of one hundred, paralleling the fate of the youth who also dies at 
a hundred years old. In order to resolve the difficulties presented by Isa 65,20 
it is necessary to consider the context. 


* 
* x 


It is likely that Isaiah 65-66 is God's response (') to the accusation that 
he has hidden his face from his people and not listened to their pleas that he 
forget their sins, restore the tribes, Zion, Jerusalem and Temple. Many of 
these themes are addressed in Isaiah 65. In verses 1-15 God asserts that he 
will no longer treat the people as a corporate entity, rather as individuals who 
are accountable for their own actions and who will be punished or rewarded 
accordingly (°). In 65,13-15, which Smith C) thinks is strongly influenced by 
Deut 28, 27-48, appear a series of contrasts about the future for the two 
groups (^), with God killing those who are not his servants. 65,16 is an 
enigmatic verse, which will be amplified later. 


(‘) It has been suggested by a number of commentators that Isaiah 65-66 is a response 
to the plea for justice made in 63,7-64,12 but, whereas the latter block of material is an 
appeal for all Israel, Isaiah 65-66 is addressed to a divided community where only the 
righteous will be saved cf O.H. STECK, “Beobachtungen zur Anlange von Jes 65-66”, BN 
38-39 (1987) 103-116 reprinted in Studien zu Tritojesaja (Berlin - New York 1991) 217- 
228; M. SWEENEY, Isaiah 1-4 and the Post-Biblical Understanding of the Isaiah Tradition 
(Berlin 1988) 91 and D.M. Carr, “Reading Isaiah from Beginning (Isaiah 1) to End (Isaiah 
65-66): Multiple Modern Possibilities", New Visions of Isaiah (eds. R.F. MELEUGIN — M.A. 
SWEENEY) (JSOTSS 14; Sheffield 1996) 204-212. P.A. SMITH, Rhetoric and Redaction in 
Trito-Isaiah. The Structure, Growth and Authorship of Isaiah 56-66 (Leiden, 1995) 129, n. 
9; B. SCHRAMM, The Opponents of Third Isaiah (JSOT Supp; Sheffield 1995) 154. 

C) In the former category are those “who did not seek me” (65,1), “who walk in a way 
that is not good, after their own thoughts” (65,2) and appear to be worshipping deities other 
than Yahweh (65,3-7.11). In the latter are his “servants” (65,9.13), who are identified as “a 
seed out of Jacob, an inheritor out of Judah ...my chosen ones” (65,9). They will inherit 
God's mountains and dwell there (65,9). 

(3) SMITH, Rhetoric and Redaction, 143. 

(*) The servants will eat, the others will not; the servants will drink, the others will not; 
the servants will rejoice, the others will be ashamed; God's servants “will sing for joy of 
heart” but the others “will howl for breaking of spirit”; God “will call his servants by 
another name” but the others will leave their name for an oath. 
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After the creation of the new heavens and earth in verse 17, a number of 
assertions about future bliss are made, many of which contrast with previous 
conditions or fulfill promises God had made: 

1) God will be creating Jerusalem a rejoicing (173) C) and her people a 
joy @@wn) “and the sound of weeping (22) and the sound of crying (1937) will 
be heard in her no more” (65,18-19). “Weeping” (22) and “crying” (py) 
appear elsewhere in Isaiah in the context of destruction (%). Against this 
background, the implication of the present passage is that God is creating a 
Jerusalem that will never again be destroyed. 

2) There will be no more premature death (65, 20) (’). 

3) Houses built will be inhabited and vineyards which are planted will 
have their fruit eaten by the planters and not by another (65,21). This provides 
a counterpart to Deut 28,30 where those who do not listen to God's 
commandments would “build, but not dwell therein, plant a vineyard and not 
use the fruits thereof" (*). 

4) God's people will have lives as long as the life of a tree (65,22). Unless 
the tree referred to is the tree of life (Gen 2,9; 3,22.24), and there is no 
indication that it is, trees still die. The tree imagery may link with Isa 61,3 
where God's new community is to be called “Trees of righteousness”. The 
simile of a righteous person as a tree appears in Ps 1,3 and Jer 17,8. 

5) In 65,22 God's chosen people will enjoy the work of their hands. This 
1s in keeping with Deut16,15; 24,19; 25,12; 28,12 which announce blessings 
on the work of hands of those who keep God's commandments (°). It should be 
noted that the verb translated as “enjoy” (m2) in most English versions actually 
means “wear out” in Hebrew. The true implication of the verb is that the people 
will live long enough to be able to benefit from the work of their 


(*) The only other occurrence of 5" is in Isa 35,2 where the wilderness will blossom 
and rejoice when God’s people are on their way to Zion. The whole of chapter 35 may well 
be important as a background to Isa 65,18-25. Its context is God’s saving of his people 
(35,4) who will be brought through a fertile land (previously a wilderness) (35,1.6-7) where 
no lion or ravenous beast (cf. Isa 65, 25) will be found. Indeed the ransomed of Yahweh 
will return and come with singing to Zion and everlasting joy will be upon their heads: they 
will obtain gladness and joy and sorrow and sighing will flee away (cf. Isa 65,18-19). 
Further Isaiah 35 evidences other linguistic links with Isa. 65,18-19: the verb 7" (rejoice) 
appears in 35,1-2 and the verb ww in 35,1. The noun pw which derives from the latter verb 
and is similar in meaning to n appears in Isa 35,10 of the joy which awaits God's 
ransomed returnees. There may also be an allusion in Isa 65,18-19 to Isa 62,5 where God 
rejoices over the restored Jerusalem. Both Isaiah 35 and 62 are in the context of the restored 
community in Jerusalem, as is Isa 65,18-19. 

(°) ‘22 is used of Moab weeping in 15,2-3.5; 16,9; of Judah in 22,4.12 and in 38,3 of 
Hezekiah at the time of his apparently imminent death. rp»: is used only of Moab (15,5.8). 

C) This may hark back to Gen 6,3 where God limited humans” life span because of 
sin. Death was linked in Isa 51,6 with the old heavens and old earth and their passing. Isa 
25,8 asserts that God has “swallowed up death forever” but this goes beyond 65,20 and 
65,22 where life, although it is long, is limited. 

(*) SMITH, Rhetoric and Redaction, 146 points to Zeph 1,13 as the counterpart to Isa 
65,21. Zeph 1,13 contains a similar message to Deut 28,30. 

(°) E. SEHMSDORF, “Studien zur Redaktionsgeschichte von Jesaja 56-66", ZAW 84 
(1972) 526-527 first drew attention to the links with Deuteronomy in Isa 65, 20-23. SMITH, 
Rhetoric and Redaction, 151 highlights Deut 28,12 as the background to the expression in 
Isa 65,22, but the other Deuteronomic passages cited above are also valid. 
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hands ('°). The verse thus links with the previous one, paralleling life as long as 
a tree, and links also with the following verse where labour will not be in vain. 

6) The people will not labour “in vain” (p77) nor bring forth “calamity” 
(7772) (65,23), with both words appearing in Lev 26,16(''), in a passage 
concerned with what will happen if people do not obey the covenant. Lev 
26,16 appears in a similar context to Deut 28,12, one of the passages cited as 
background to the previous Isaianic verse. The notion of not labouring in vain 
is also likely to be a reversal of Isa 49,4 where God’s servant believed he had 
laboured in vain (9). 

7) God will be attentive to his servants (65,24). This verse contrasts 
God’s immediate response to his servants to the lack of response he himself 
received from those people who had forsaken him (Isa 65,12) (°). 

8) Wild beasts will be at peace with domesticated ones (65,25). This is 
almost a repeat of Isa 11, 6-9 (?). It is also what God intended for his original 
creation, but which did not eventuate ('^). 

To sum up what has been found in Isaiah 65 up to the present: it is 
primarily concerned with changed conditions for humans depending upon 
which attitude to God they display: it pronounces reward in the form of 
physical benefits and spiritual peace upon God's servants and earthly 
punishment in the form of physical deprivation, as well as mental anguish and 
ultimately death, upon those who have not sought God. In such a world, there 
will be no aggression from wild beasts or snakes. It is humans to whom 
justice is being given and righteous humans will enjoy the fruits of their 
labour in contrast to those pictured in Deut 28,30. Further, Jerusalem in the 
future, will be spared devastation. 


* 
* x 


The new heavens and the new earth of Isa 65,17 and what they entail are 
crucial for answering the theological question of why sinners continue to exist 
(Isa 65,20) after their inception. I made a study of the new heavens and new 
earth in an earlier publication (^) and concluded that they indicate a new era 
in God’s relationship with his people and the land. Isa 65,17 says that at the 
time of the creation of the new heavens and earth “the former things will not 
be remembered (mMm) or come into mind (v nou)”. The closest 
Biblical background to this statement is Jer 44,21: 


(19) Cf. WHYBRAY, Isaiah 40-66 (London 1975) 278; A. MOTYER, The Prophecy of 
Isaiah. An Introduction and Commentary (Downer’s Grove, IL 1993) 531. 

(1) This is noted by SMITH, Rhetoric and Redaction, 151. 

(°?) SMITH, Rhetoric and Redaction, 152. For previous appeals to people to be attentive 
to God cf. e.g. Isa 55,6; 56,1. 

(9) STECK, “Beobachtungen”, 225 points out that the word for “snake” used in Isa 
65,25 differs from Isa 11,8, linking instead with Genesis 3. 

(^) For details cf. A.E. GARDNER, “Ecojustice: A study of Gen. 6:9-11”, The Earth 
Story in Genesis (eds. N. HABEL — S. WuRST) (The Earth Bible 2; Sheffield 2000) 121-126. 

(^) A.E. GARDNER, “Ecojustice or Anthropological Justice? A Study of the New 
Heavens and New Earth in Isaiah 65:17”, The Earth Story in the Psalms and the Prophets 
(ed. N.C. HABEL) (Earth Bible 4; Sheffield 2001) 204-218. 
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The incense you burned in the cities of Judah and in the streets of 
Jerusalem, 

you and your fathers and the people of the land, 

did not Yahweh remember them (^27) 

and did it not come into his mind (»3272» mayn)? 

(22) so that Yahweh could not stand it, because of the evil of your 
works 

and because of the abominations you committed; 

therefore your land has become a desolation, an astonishment, a curse, 

without inhabitant, as it is this day. 


It is apparent in this Jeremiah passage that the land was devastated 
because God remembered the sins of the people. A similar assertion occurs in 
Deut 29, 23 where the curse which falls upon those who break the Mosaic 
covenant (cf Deut 29, 20-21&27) affects the land so that it becomes like 
Sodom and Gemorrah. Applied to Isa 65,17 this intimates that in the time of 
the new heavens and new earth God will not remember past sins so the land 
will not be devastated. 

Isa 65,16 further amplifies the relationship between the people (God's 
servants) and the land: 


he will call his servants by another name 

(16) so that he who blesses himself by the earth 
blesses himself by the God of 'amen 

and he who swears (02037) by the earth 

swears (22%) by the God of 'amen 

because the former troubles are forgotten 

and because they are hidden from my eyes. 


The description of God as the God of 'amen (ns) (^) recalls Biblical 
passages where ns appears. It is not used elsewhere as a descriptor of God, 
rather as a response to statements made — an affirmation of their acceptance. 
Such statements fall into two categories: 

1) a promise of obedience with curses invoked on those who break their 
promise (Deut 27, 15-16 cf Jer 11,4-5) 

2) affirmations of God's singular and everlasting nature (cf Ps 41,14[13] 
repeated in 1 Chron 16,36; Ps 72,9; 89,33[52]; 106,48. 

The word 'amen (as) recalls God's eternal nature and the rewards for 
those who live in accordance with his will. This links with the allusions to 
Deuteronomic passages found in Isa 65,18-25. It should be noted that in Isa 
65,16 it is God's servants who bless themselves in the God of 'amen. 

The notion of swearing by the land was also found to derive from 
Deuteronomy where 778 and yaw occur together frequently: 

1) the land was promised (sworn) to Abraham and his seed (1,8; 6,10.23; 
7,13; 8,1; 10,11; 28,11; 30,20; 34,40) 


(*) The LXX substituted nas for “amen (fax). However the ¡ax of the MT is supported 
by the DSS. 
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2) only those who obey God will be allowed to enter/stay in the land 
(1,35; 6,18.23-24; 8,1; 30,20) which God promised (swore) to Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob 

3) the land which God promised (swore) to the fathers will be fruitful (so 
will cattle and people) if God’s judgements are kept (7,13; 28,11) 

Interpreted through the references to Deuteronomy, those “who swear by 
the earth” in Isa 65,16 are God's people who understand the connection 
between possession of the land, its fertility and keeping God's command- 
ments. 

The nature of the new heavens I found to be amplified by two earlier 
Isaianic passages: Isa 45,8 and Isa 34,4. In Isa 45,8 the heavens drop down 
and mingle with the earth, producing salvation and righteousness together. 
This links with the picture of the earth in 65,16. Isa 34,4 reads, 


All the host of heaven will be dissolved 

and the heavens will be rolled together as a scroll; 
and all their host will fade away 

as the leaf fades from the vine 

and as a fading leaf from the fig tree. 


This is to happen in the context of God's wrath against the nations and 
their host whom “he has put under the ban and given over to slaughter" (34,2). 
Verse 3 details the death of the human wrongdoers whose blood will be so 
prolific that it will melt mountains. Verse 4 gives the punishment of the host 
of heaven who must surely be seen in terms of the gods of the nations who 
have just been slain. The imagery is that the heavens are so compressed by 
being rolled up that their host are denied life-giving sustenance and thus die 
in the same way as leaves on a tree will wither and fall if their capillaries are 
unable to suck moisture from the branch. It should be noted that the heavens 
themselves are not destroyed. They are rolled up as a scroll and so, like a 
scroll, they can be unrolled again. When they are, they will be without the 
heavenly bodies that had been falsely worshipped in the past. Such an 
interpretation fits well with Isa 60,1-2.19-20 where the only light is Yahweh. 
Without it, darkness would cover the earth. 60,3 goes on to say that nations 
and kings would be attracted to the light. 60,19 specifies that the sun would 
no longer be the light by day or the moon by night. Instead God will be an 
"everlasting light". 

By the time of the inception of the new heavens and new earth in Isa 
65,17 those who have no regard for God or his will are dead, for God will 
have slain them (Isa 65,15). Only those who are servants of God will live. It 
is all the more surprising then that sinners are encountered in Isa 65,20. 
However, the new heavens and new earth say nothing about a changed nature 
for humans. Rather they concern the disappearance of heavenly bodies which 
had been worshipped instead of God in the past as well as the heavens 
mingling with the earth in such a way as to produce salvation and 
righteousness. The benefits of the latter will flow on to righteous individuals 
who are God's servants. No longer will they be held accountable for the sins 
of the unrighteous. No longer will the earth suffer devastation because of 
sinners. In other words, the new heavens and new earth will allow righteous 
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individuals to prosper in the land in all ways, as Deut 29,9 promised, without 
the rewards of individual efforts being negated by those disobedient to God. 

Human beings though will continue to be what they have always been — 
individuals who must make a choice as to which path they will follow in life 
— either they will worship God and perform his will or they will reject him 
and his requirements. It should not surprise us then that new sinners will 
appear in the time of the new heavens and new earth. In such an era, unlike 
the previous one, they will not adversely affect the righteous or the land. They 
will be punished for their own misdeeds. 


+ 
* x 


To turn now to the difficulties involved in effecting a comprehensible 
translation of Isa 65,20. A translation of the Massoretic text reads, 


From then on there will never again be an infant of days or an old 
person who does not fill his days for the youth will die a hundred years 
old and the sinner, a hundred years old is cursed. 


It is clear in Isa 65, 20 that life, although long, is not eternal. The phrase 
“fill (one’s) days” appears in Exod 23,26 where God vows that if people serve 
him by keeping his commandments there will be no miscarriages or barreness 
in the land: “the number of your days I will fulfil" (7). Isa 65,20 then 
announces God's intention to implement the promise of Exod 23,26 that had 
not been realised prior to the inception of the new heavens and new earth 
because not everyone had kept God's commandments. Although there is no 
linguistic link, Isa 65,20 also fulfils a particular aspect of the promises of 
Deuteronomy, a work frequently referred to by earlier verses in Isaiah 65. To 
whit: obedience to God's covenant will result in long life on the land which 
God has given his people (cf Deut 4,40; 5,16 .33[30]; 6,2; 22,7; 25,15; 32,47). 
It should be noted though that in Exod 23,26, Deuteronomy and Isa 65,20, 
death, at the appropriate time, is still the lot of mankind. What is not so clear 
is the upper limit of the life span. A contentious issue is that there is no 
apparent difference in longevity between the youth and the sinner, and a 
resolution of this problem clarifies the length of life in the case of the 
righteous. Whybray (5) calls attention to both the youth and sinner having the 
same life-span, and, following Westermann ("), suggests understanding so, 
the word usually translated as “the sinner" as “one who fails". The phrase 
now reads, “and the one who fails (to be) a hundred years old is cursed” (°°). 


(7) As SEHMSDORF, “Studien zur Redaktionsgeschichte", 527 points out, the actual 
expression “fill his days" occurs in Exod 23,26; Jer 25, 34; Lam 4,18 and 2 Sam 7,12 = 1 
Chron 17,11. However, it is only the reference in Exodus which is contextually similar to 
Isa 65,20. 

(*) WHYBRAY, Isaiah 40-66, 277. Whybray is following Buhl (cited by G.R. DRIVER, 
“Linguistic and Textual Problems: Isaiah XL-LXVI’, JTS 36 (1935) 406, n. 1) when he 
asserts that smn" should be understood as “one who fails". 

(°°) C. WESTERMANN, Isaiah 40-66. A Commentary (London 1969) 407, 409. 

(°) A number of scholars translate in a similar way e.g. J.D.W. WATTS, Isaiah 34-66 
(WBC; Waco, TX 1987) 349; SEHMSDORF, “Studien”, 527. Some scholars, e.g. W. 
BRUEGGEMANN, /saiah 40-66 (Louisville, KY 1998) 249; A. MOTYER, The Prophecy of 
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Such an interpretation does not fit with Whybray’s own statement, “What is 
promised here is a return to the longevity of the age before the Flood recorded 
in Genesis" (?'). A perusal of Genesis 5 shows that apart from Enoch (who did 
not die), the youngest patriarch at the time of death was eight hundred and 
ninety five (Mahalel, Gen 5,17). A life span of one hundred years for the 
righteous person in Isa 65, 20 does not approach such longevity. Is Whybray 
wrong then in linking a longer life-span in Isa 65, 20 with the pre-diluvian 
period? Probably not, for Isa 65, 25 (), with its vision of shalom in nature, is 
harking back to God’s original intentions for his creation, intentions which 
Gen 6,9-11 posit were not being fulfilled prior to the flood (?). 

Isa 65,22 states that the days of God’s people will be as the days of a tree: 
trees mentioned in the Bible include the oak (%), cedar (°), olive (5, fig’). 
The oak is renowned for its long life-span with examples having been 
recorded of 1,600 years. The Cedar of Lebanon lives to an age of 2,000 years. 
Olive trees can live for 1,000-1,500 years, with unconfirmed reports of a tree 
near Jerusalem being 1900 years. Olive trees on the islands of the Greek 
archipelago have been claimed to be 2,000 years old. The oldest known fig 
tree was 345 years old (*). A mere 100 years of life, as posited by Whybray 
and others, in Isa 65,20 does not accord with Isa 65,22 where the life-span of 
a tree is more in keeping with the life-span of the Patriarchs in Genesis 5. That 
there is a link between 65,20 and 65,22 is likely for, apart from the thematic 


Isaiah. An Introduction and Commentary (Downer’s Grove, IL 1993) 530, see an allusion 
to Genesis 3, but it should be noted that in Genesis 3 people are not cursed. It is the earth 
and the serpent who are “cursed”. 

(°') WHYBRAY, Isaiah 40-66, 277. E.J. KISSANE, The Book of Isaiah (Dublin 1943) II, 
312 also draws attention to the link with “the patriarchs of old” as does R. MARTIN-ACHARD, 
“L’esperance des croyants d’Israel face à la mort selon Esaie 65,16c-25 et selon Daniel 
12,1-4”, RHPR 59 (1979) 445. 

(?) Many scholars have asserted that Isa 65,25 was a later addition e.g. WESTERMANN, 
Isaiah 40-66, 410; WHYBRAY, Isaiah 40-66, 266. J. VERMEYLEN, Du prophete Isaie a 
l’Apocalyptique, (Paris 1978) II, 497; K. PAURITSCH, Die neue Gemeinde. Gott sammelt 
Ausgestossene un Arme (Jesaja 56-66) (Rome 1971) 173; P.E. BONNARD, Le Seconde 
Esaie. Son disciple et leurs editeurs: Isaie 40-55 (Paris 1972) 476; MARTIN-ACHARD, 
“L’esperance”, 444 thinks that the reference to the serpent could have been added later. 
However, a number of voices have been raised in support of the verse as an original 
component of Isa 65, 16-25, e.g. BRUEGGEMANN, Isaiah 40-66, 250; WATTS, Isaiah 34-66, 
355; SMITH, Rhetoric and Redaction, 152; KISSANE, The Book of Isaiah, II, 306; J. 
SCULLION, Isaiah 40-66 (Wilmington, DE 1982) 202-203. 

(*) For a discussion of the allusions to Genesis 1 in Gen 6,9-11 cf. GARDNER, 
“Ecojustice”, 117-29. Gen 6,9-11 has traditionally been assigned to “P” and it is likely that 
“P”, or its forerunner, was in existence at the time of the writing of Isa 65,16-25 as R.D. 
WELLS, “‘Isaiah’ as an Exponent of Torah: Isaiah 65:1-8”, New Visions of Isaiah (eds. R.F. 
MELUGIN — M.A. SWEENEY) (Sheffield 1996) 140-155 has shown connections between legal 
texts in “P” and Isaiah 56-66. 

(*) There are 19 references to oak trees in the Hebrew Bible e.g. Gen 35,4.8; Josh 
24,26; Jud 16,11. 

(©) There are many references to cedar used in building e.g. 2 Sam 7,2; Cant 1,17, but 
also to the cedar tree itself e.g. Ps 92,12; Ezek 17,3. 

(5) Deut 24,20; Judg 9,8; Isa 17,6; Hos 14,6 etc. 

(7) Judg 9,10-11; 1K 4,25; 2K 18,31 etc. 

(*) I am grateful to Kiah Martin, Senior Arborist, Royal Botanic Gardens, Melbourne, 
Australia, for the information about the age of the above species of trees. 
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similarity, there is a linguistic one: ‘> appears in both verses as Steck (”) 
highlights. 
It is appropriate to look again at the difficult text of Isa 65,20 and see 
whether a new translation can be made. The LXX reads, 
“For the youth will be a (mere) hundred years, 
but the sinner dies being a hundred and is cursed to boot” 


The LXX applies “death” to the sinner not to the youth, a reading which 
is adopted, without comment, by a number of scholars (?). Such a reading 
makes the life-span of the righteous individual closer to that of a tree — at a 
hundred years old one is but a youth — and, from that point of view, is more 
satisfactory. The MT precludes understanding the text in this way: the 1 before 
Norm would need to be moved and prefixed to nv to make it possible. 

There is, however, no textual support for the LXX reading. Instead, both 
1Q Isa’ and 1Q Isa” agree with the MT (). This suggests that the LXX is 
attempting to overcome a difficult reading and that the MT is to be preferred. 
How then should it be understood? The ^» should be taken as the dividing 
point in the sentence: what is said of the infant of days and old person refers 
to the fulfillment of life and what is said of the youth and sinner refers to lives 
which are cut short. A possible translation is 


From then on there will never again be an infant of days or an old 
person who does not fill his days while the youth, a hundred years old, 
dies and the sinner, a hundred years old, is cursed. 


The youth and the sinner then contrast with the infant of days and the old 
person. Driver attempted to harmonise what is said about each of them when 
he suggested that ^?» (cursed) should be read as the Aramaic qallél which 
means “speedily vanish" (?). However this has no support in the versions. It 
is more likely that “p` is an allusion to Job 24,18,where the only other 
occurrence of the incomplete pual of 9p appears. It belongs to a passage that 
asserts that there is no future for the wicked even if they appear to prosper for 
a time. Indeed “Their portion is cursed (7»pr) in the earth” (Job 24,18) and the 
ultimate end for “those who have sinned (wor) is Sheol” (Job 24,19). It is 
noticeable that the verbal form of the Isaianic word for “sinners” (san) 
appears also in the Job passage. Recognition of this allusion then provides a 
parallel between the fate of the hundred year old youth and the hundred year 
old sinner of Isa 65,20, without the need for textual emendation. It also allows 
the conclusion that one who is a hundred years old is but a youth. Thus the 
normal life-span would be similar to that of the patriarchs of the pre-deluvian 
period and to the life-span of a tree. 


(2 ) STECK, Studien, 225. 

(°) E.g. BRUEGGEMANN, Isaiah 40-66, 247; KISSANE, The Book of Isaiah, II, 312; 
MOTYER, The Prophecy of Isaiah, 530. 

(**) Except for minor variations: 1Q Isa (a) has ™w instead of ^»; nay instead of Nor". 

(è) DRIVER, “Linguistic and Textual Problems”, 405-406. 
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Isaiah 65 is God’s response to his servants, assuring them that sinners 
will be punished, even killed. Further, that in the time of the new heavens and 
new earth Jerusalem will be a place of joy that will never be destroyed. The 
promises of Deuteronomy will be fulfilled with God’s servants living long 
upon the land which God has given them, enjoying the fruits of their labour. 
As in Deuteronomy, life is not eternal, but, after the inception of the new 
heavens and new earth the life-span of the righteous individual will parallel 
that of the pre-deluvian patriarchs. Sinners, however, can still arise in that 
glorious future age for human nature does not change. Unlike the previous 
age though the righteous will no longer be held accountable for the deeds of 
sinners, nor will the land suffer devastation because of them. Instead the 
sinner is cursed and the youth dies a hundred years old. Recognition that Job 
24,18 is being alluded to when it is said that the sinner is cursed allows the 
conclusion that the sinner and the youth are descriptions of the same kind of 
individual, one who meets an early death at one hundred years of age. This 
obviates the need to emend Isa 65,20 as was been done by the LXX and 
scholars in the past. 


La Trobe University A. GARDNER 
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SUMMARY 


Isa 65,20 which forms part of the future blessings of God’s servants, subsequent 
to the inauguration of the new heavens and new earth, is contentious theologically 
and linguistically. The present paper investigates why sinners persist in the future 
glorious age, concluding that human nature does not change with the appearance 
of the new heavens and new earth. Rather the latter indicate that no longer will 
the righteous suffer, nor will the land be devastated, because of the deeds of the 
unrighteous. Further it is noted that the usual translation of Isa 65,20 appears not 
to accord with Isa 65,22. It is argued that the LXX version is to be rejected as a 
later rationalisation. Instead ‘> should be taken as the dividing point of the verse 
and >p recognised as an allusion to Job 24,18. 


Psalm 141: a Prayer for Discipline and Protection 


Psalm 141 is an uncommon text, embarrassing to the commentators. Verses 
5b-7 in particular are considered problematic; they are said to be obscure, 
unintelligible. Some authors have drastically emended the passage ('); some 
have left it untranslated (?). It has rightly been argued that the purport of the 
text is dubious as long as this central part is not properly understood (*). 
There is a close connection between vv. 5b-6 and vv. 4-5a. In the 
following discussion the whole of vv. 4-7 will be given special attention. 


* 
+ x 


In its wording, the opening verse is characteristic of the individual prayer 
(cf. e.g. Ps 17,6; 22,20; 38,23; 86,6). After the traditional v. 1, the second 
verse, original and graphic, comes as a surprise. The speaker’s prayer is 
pictured here as an offering to YHWH, carefully prepared. It is hard to decide 
whether in this verse 32 nr» is a grain offering (2 Kgs 16,15) or not rather 
the evening sacrifice as described in Pentateuchal texts (Exod 29,38-42; Num 
28,3-8) (^). In view of the parallelism, n^bp is likely to refer to the odour of 
burning sacrifices (Isa 1,13; Ps 66,15), not specifically to an incense offering. 


* 
+ x 


Verses 3-6 are the heart ofthe psalm. As part of an individual prayer, the 
passage is unusual in regard to content. 


(1) The theme of vv. 3-6 is formulated in v. 3: the speaker asks YHWH to 
keep him from ‘sinning with the tongue’ (Ps 39,2; cf. Ps 34,14; Prov 4,24; 
18,21; 21,23). The language usage in this verse is remarkable, which is no 
reason, however, to doubt its originality (°). 


(2) The discipline for which the speaker prays is needed, first of all, 
because of the temptation indicated in v. 4. Those called y&^2»2, ‘workers of 


(') See e.g. H. GUNKEL, Die Psalmen. Ubersetzt und erklärt (HK II/2; Gottingen 1926) 
598-599; H. HERKENNE, Das Buch der Psalmen. Übersetzt und erklärt (HS V/2; Bonn 
1936) 439. Ri 

(2) Thus W. STAERK, Lyrik (Psalmen, Hoheslied und Verwandtes). Übersetzt, erklärt 
und mit Einleitungen versehen (SAT III/1; Göttingen *1920) 178; R. KITTEL, Die Psalmen. 
Übersetzt und erklärt (KAT XIII; Leipzig etc. **1922) 424; A. BERTHOLET, Das Buch der 
Psalmen (HSATK II; Tübingen *1923) 269; A. WEISER, Die Psalmen (ATD 14; Göttingen 
°1963) II, 560; E. BEAUCAMP, Le Psautier (Paris 1976-1979) vol. II. 

(©) A. MAILLOT — A. LELIEVRE, Les Psaumes (Paris 1961-1969) III, 229-230. 

(*) Cf. W. RUDOLPH, Esra und Nehemia samt 3. Esra (HAT 1/20; Tübingen 1949) 
89-90. 

C) vu, ‘guard’, and 77 (instead of 777), ‘door’, are found only here in Biblical 
Hebrew. The notion of protection is underscored by ‘5; see F. BROWN — S.R. DRIVER — 
C.A. BRIGGS, A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament (Oxford ?1951) s.v., II, 
1, a (b) (p. 753). 
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mischief”, are prominent here, as well as in vv. 5-6. The 3rd person plural 
suffixes refer to them, while they are also the subject of » in v. 6b. 

a. In v. 4, y) 227 is sometimes understood as ‘evil word’. Elsewhere, 
however, it always means ‘evil thing’, ‘something evil’ (*). That meaning fits 
in here. 

b. The second stich in v. 4 is generally translated as ‘to practise wicked 
works’, ‘to busy myself with wicked deeds’, or the like. With this rendering, 
however, the relationship between verses 3 and 4 is not quite clear. Moreover, 
it may be asked why the text, instead of vu» ri?»» or mig? y, has i3 mp. 
I think 255» (may) as used in our text, along with a few other forms, is 
wrongly derived from I 72» (?). In Deut 22,14 it is said of a man who wants to 
separate from the woman he just married, o727 r5» 75 DIN (see also v. 17). 
In that text ow with > stands for ‘direct at, bring over (someone)’ (cf. Exod 
8,8) (*), and 7317 n5» must mean ‘fabrications of things’ (°). Hitpa‘el “Yunn 
with 3 is used as ‘divert oneself with’, ‘make sport of’ (^). The noun 0 279, 
which in Isa 3,4 may be taken in the abstract sense of ‘frivolity’ (''), has been 
translated as “mockeries” (€uzatyuata) by the Septuagint in Isa 66,4. 
*Mockeries' fits in there if 11779» is understood by analogy with the parallel 
term nmn (‘their fears"): the text then successively mentions ‘the things they 
mock’ and ‘the things they fear’ (°). The 55» from which 775» in Deut 22,14, 
ob in Isa 3,4; 66,4, and hitpa'el "unm may be derived seems to be a 
denominative of >71» or “Yw (‘child’), indicating notions such as play, fiction, 
fun, mockery. If in Ps 141,4 m^?» is taken as ‘fabrications, pretexts’, then 
Syn can scarcely mean other than ‘think up (frivolously), devise’ (^). The 
reflexive form suggests the notion ‘for oneself’, “in oneself? (^), which agrees 
with ‘25, ‘my heart’, in the first stich; for it is in the heart that malicious plots 
are cunningly thought out (see e.g. Ps 64,7; 140,3; Prov 6,14; 24,2). 

c. In the third stich the manner of expression is remarkable. Outside our 
text TR^2v5, ‘workers of mischief’, does not occur as attribute of a preceding 
noun. The broader form seems to have been chosen deliberately. It is 
generally assumed that ows is a synonym of Dis, ‘men’. I think it rather 
agrees with z^w^13(7), a term which in Ps 49,3 apparently, in view of the 


(*) Deut 23,10; Ps 64,6; Qoh 8,3.5. See also 1 Sam 2,23; 2 Kgs 17,11. 

(’) BROWN-DRIVER-BRIGGS, 759-760; HALAT, 788, 789, 1628. 

(5) In v. 17 tv (without 75) can be understood as “put forward’; cf. Gen 43,31. 

() In Mishnaic Hebrew 7574p is used in a similar meaning (fabrication, scheme”). See 
J. Levy, Neuhebräisches und chaldäisches Wörterbuch über die Talmudim und 
Midraschim (Leipzig 1876-1889) III, 654. 

(°) Exod 10,2; Num 22,29; Judg 19,25; 1 Sam 6,6; 31,4; Jer 38,19; 1 Chr 10,4. 

(11) Cf. W. GESENIUS — E. KAUTZSCH, Hebräische Grammatik (Leipzig *1909) $ 124d; 
P. Joüon — T. MURAOKA, A Grammar of Biblical Hebrew (Roma 1991) $ 136g. 

(?) Cf. also e.g. muxa (‘his trust’ = ‘the one in whom he trusts’) in Ps 40,5; 105 (‘a 
derision’ = ‘a people to deride”) in Ps 44,14. In Isa 66,4 ‘they’ are the unfaithful (see vv. 
5.24), committing abominations (vv. 3.17); “the things they mock’ are the signs of YHWH's 
glory (vv. 5.19); ‘the things they fear’ are the works by which he will repay his enemies 
(see vv. 6.14-17.24). 

(®) For the transitive use of the reflexive form see GESENIUS-KAUTZSCH, $ 117w; 
JOUON-MURAOKA, $ 125c. 

(1%) Cf. the reflexive forms in Exod 32,3; 33,6; Num 6,19; Josh 9,12; 1 Sam 18,4; Isa 
14,2; 52,2. See GESENIUS-KAUTZSCH, $ 54f. 

(^) So F. DELITZSCH, Die Psalmen (BC; Leipzig *1883) 847. 
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parallelism, refers to the notables (!$), and can be taken as such in other texts 
as well("). The form pws, apart from Psalm 141, is found only in Isa 53,3 
and Prov 8,4 ('°). In the latter text it stands parallel to o78 733 (cf. Ps 49,3); the 
text may intend to say that Wisdom is addressing all humans, notables and 
common people alike. Isa 53,3, testifying that YHWH’s ‘servant’ was 
curs ^n, seems to mean that the servant was not ‘well connected”. I think 
our text, speaking of pohva mws, contrasts the social position of those 
concerned with the nature of their proceedings. 

d. The evil thing imagined by the speaker is that, “maliciously” (puna), 
he should “devise fabrications with gentlemen who are workers of 
mischief”(*”). That this is conceivable to him seems to imply that somehow he 
has connections with these “gentlemen” — perhaps on account of his function 
in society. He apparently fears that he might get involved in their intriguing 
and their plots (cf. Ps 64,3.7, mo, van) and thus become guilty toward YHWH's 
people (Ps 14,4; 94,4-7). That is why he asks YHWH to ‘set a guard before his 
mouth’ and ‘keep watch over the door of his lips’ (v. 3). 

e. In v. 4b, Davin are probably not, or not exclusively, dainties in the 
proper sense (°°), but rather the benefits of taking part in clever scheming. 
These benefits are the temptation occasioning the speaker’s prayer. The 
rendering ‘and let me not eat...’ (°') is hardly defendable here, while ‘and I 
will not eat...” does not suit the context particularly well. Actually, the 
connection between the last stich of v. 4 and the preceding ones is closer than 
these renderings would suggest. The first stich, in accordance with v. 3, is 
about an action of YHWH (??); the fourth is about an action of the speaker and 
as such continues the second plus the third. A clause with a finite verb 
continuing an infinitive construct (^) may differ from the preceding part of 
text in various ways: there may be a change of subject (Ps 104,14b-15; Prov 
5,2), or a change of subject in connection with a change of voice 
(active/passive: see 1 Sam 4,19; Isa 45,1b; 49,5; Job 38,13); or a negative 
statement may be succeeded by a positive one (1 Sam 12,23). Our text offers 
the remaining case: a positive statement is succeeded by a negative one. So, 
in the given context, v. 4b can be translated as “...and that I should eat of their 
delicacies”. 


(5) In the LXX wma DIN ^v is rendered as ot te ynyeveîg xoà ol viol TOV 
AVOPOTOV. 

(7) Elsewhere vs” is found only in Ps 4,3; 62,10; Lam 3,33. In the latter text the 
term seems to hint that the speaker is a high-born person (cf. v. 14; also vv. 60-66) who 
realizes that his class has committed iniquity (vv. 34-36). 

(*) In Phoenician cw is the common plural form. 

(P) ns (‘with’) suggests close association; see BROWN-DRIVER-BRIGGS s.v. II. nN, Note 
(p. 87a). The words DNA are reason to suppose that the speaker himself is indeed a man, 
not a woman. 

(?) Perhaps Dwn itself could be used in a broader sense. In Phoenician om seems to 
mean ‘delight’; see KAJ 26A 1,6; 11,7.13.16. 

(?*) Authorized Version; Revised Standard Version. New RSV: “do not let me eat...”. 

(2) “Do not turn my heart to an evil thing...!” In the ancient Israelite perception divine 
ordination (see e.g. Exod 4,21; Isa 6,9-10; Ps 119,36) is not inconsistent with human 
freedom of action (cf. Exod 8,28; Isa 7,15-16; Ps 119,30.173). Cf. W. EICHRODT, Theologie 
des Alten Testaments II/III (Stuttgart etc. *1964) 118-120. 

(3) GESENIUS- KAUTZSCH, $ 114r; JOUON-MURAOKA, $ 124q. 
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(3) In v. 5a, turning his eye to the future, the speaker makes his prayer a 
practical wish. 

a. Some authors take "om and UNA jaw as nominal clauses following a 
conditional or optative element (^). These clauses, however, would be rather 
exceptional, since in principle they should have a subject, or resuming subject, 
and a predicate (%). There is yet another consideration. The pronominal suffix 
in Dm, ‘their evil things” (v. Sb), can only refer to the ‘gentlemen’ 
mentioned in v. 4. If Ton and UNA jaw are taken as clauses, strong interruptions 
are effected, blurring the relationship between the suffix and its antecedent. 
So there is reason to assume, in accordance with the massoretic accentuation, 
that v. Sa has only one major caesura, which is after >’. The noun Ton is an 
adjunct then (‘in kindness’, ‘caringly’) (29), while after 1257”, taken as a jussive 
(‘let him strike me’), "r2 may be read as an ‘indirect’ jussive: ‘to discipline 
me’, ‘for discipline’ (7). In the second stich ‘wen, ‘my head”, is logically 
subject. By wis jaw excellent oil is meant (cf. Exod 30,23 wisn Dawa, ‘spices, 
top”: finest spices) (°*). In translation, the characterizing force of w8 ¡au may 
be underscored by ‘so’ or ‘like that’ (cf. Ps 95,10 77, “a generation like that’; 
Job 15,13 yn, ‘such words’) (°). Instead of N° (1 hi., ‘oppose, keep off, 
refuse’), the ‘standard’ text has y, which ‘incorrect’ form may well be origi- 
nal (?). The use of “N, not 87, makes the statement emotional and emphatic (*'). 

b. Our text can hardly refer to strokes with the rod as mentioned in 
Proverbs, since there “a rod is for the back” (Prov 10,13; 26,3). We may think 
of a box on the ears, suitable for teaching one (cf. Prov 19,25). The speaker, 
as a good student, will gratefully accept that chastisement (cf. Prov 9,8; 27,5- 
6; 28,23): “oil so excellent my head will not refuse” (cf. e.g. Ps 92,11). The 
wordplay W85 (‘top’) - ws (‘my head’) fits in with the imaginative turn of 
phrase. 

(4) The third stich of v. 5, especially its beginning, is the core of the 
problem in our psalm. 

a. To find a solution, we may notice — as has been done(?) — the 
analogy of 3 TY with » bin m» (Exod 17,4; Jer 51,33; Hos 1,4; Ps 37,10). In 
mom Tw the element Ty can be taken as ‘yet’, and in as “short time” (cf. Hag 
2,6; 2 Chr 12,7). However, von actually means “a little’; and since ny can 
mean ‘a good while” (Gen 46,29) and ‘continually’ (Ps 84,5), its primary 
sense appears to be ‘continuance, duration”. So» nya NI can be understood as 
*continuance-of-a-little and...”, ‘(yet) a little while and...”, that is: soon. By 
analogy, 1 TY can be taken as ‘continuance and...’, (yet) a while and...”, that 
1s: in the end. 


(2) "UN rar is considered either a relative clause then or an independent element. 

(9) See GESENIUS-KAUTZSCH, $ 140a; JOÙON-MURAOKA, $ 154a-d. 

(29) Cf. GESENIUS-KAUTZSCH, $ 118g. 

(7) See JOVON-MURAOKA, $ 116d (3). 

($) On account of the LXX (£Aotov Se duaptorod) many read 9ya instead of UNI. 

(?) Cf. the translation issued by the Jewish Publication Society of America, rendering 
the text as “Oil so choice let not my head refuse". 

(°) See GESENIUS-KAUTZSCH, $ 74k. 

(**) See S.R. DRIVER, A Treatise on the Use of the Tenses in Hebrew. And Some Other 
Syntactical Questions (Oxford *1892) $ 58. 

(?) See e.g. L.C. ALLEN, Psalms 101—150 (WBC 21; Nashville 2002) 340. 
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b. The plural m»^ (‘evil things’) could in itself refer to behaviour 
(‘wicked deeds’, Ps 55,16; Jer 44,5) as well as to experiences (‘calamities, 
troubles’, Ps 34,20; 88,4; 1 Sam 10,19). As we will see, the latter meaning 
suits the context. The preposition 2, in connection with ovnws, can hardly 
mean other than “through, because of” (cf. e.g. Deut 9,4.5; Ps 5,8.11; 6,8; 
90,7) (?). It is not by accident that v. 5b is a nominal clause: this form enables 
us to relate the praying in v. 5 with that in v. 2 (both han, ‘my prayer”). 
Furthermore, we may notice the contrast between nimm? (‘their evil things’) 
at the end of v. 5, and omav (‘their pleasant things’, ‘their delicacies’) at the 
end of v. 4. 

c. Verse 5b formulates the reason (>) why the speaker appreciates the 
discipline so much: “for my prayer, in the end, will be because of their 
troubles". At present the profiteers’ ‘delicacies’ are the reason for his prayer; 
in the future it will be their troubles. That the speaker will pray for the 
“workers of mischief’ is not in the text. I think rather that he will pray for his 
people: that, in the great turn-about, their hearts will not be 'turned to an evil 
thing'. In what the profiteers experience, good or evil, is temptation. Their 
‘delicacies’, now, are a temptation for the speaker; their troubles, then, will 
be temptation for the people. 


(5) The image conjured up in v. 5b is specified in v. 6. 

a. Verse 6a is about an execution. The verb naw is used in its common 
sense of ‘drop, let go, let fall” (see esp. 2 Kgs 9,33), while 7, in "2, stands for 
‘side’ (^. The form waw, which could be translated as 1st person plural 
imperfect qal, is more likely to be a perfect nif‘al: the execution is relevant just 
as a fact. The word paw may mean ‘rulers’ or ‘judges’. However, by talking 
of ‘their rulers’ (not ‘our rulers’) the speaker would suggest that his statements 
are made, as it were, from outside the national community (cf. Hos 7,7; 13,10). 
As this is contrary to v. 7, judges must be meant — to be precise, judges 
honoured by the ‘gentlemen’: “their judges". The form Waw is apparently a 
consecutive perfect, since facts of different nature are mentioned in v. 6 (5); 
the first clause, with perfect, can be assumed to indicate the situation 
presupposed in the second (cf. Isa 6,7; Jer 50,43; Ezek 7,25; Prov 29,9). Being 
a result of the discipline referred to in v. 5, ‘hearing’ in v. 6b is a thing not yet 
realized; as so often then, the consecutive perfect refers to the future. 

b. The apparent connection between the gentlemen's troubles (v. 5) and 
the downfall of ‘their judges' suggests that these judges perverted justice (cf. 
Ps 94,20-21; Isa 1,21-23; Mic 7,3; Zeph 3,3) (9. The day when they are 


(+?) BROWN-DRIVER-BRIGGS s.v., III, 5 (p. 90). The seemingly natural translation “in” 
(Authorized Version: “... my prayer also shall be in their calamities") appears to be hardly 
justifiable. 

(*) See BROWN-DRIVER-BRIGGS s.v., 3, and 5, d, f, h (3) (pp. 390, 391). 

(9) In the coordination of similar notions, perfect is succeeded by perfect with simple 
Waw; see e.g. 1 Sam 12,2; Isa 1,2; Ps 131,2. Cf. DRIVER, Treatise, $ 131-132. 

(9 Some take ovest as a plural of excellence relating to YHWH: see HERKENNE, 
Psalmen, 439; R.J. TOURNAY, “Le Psaume cxli", VT 9 (1959) 58-64, 60; “Psaume cxli: 
nouvelle interprétation", RB 90 (1983) 321-331, 324 (referring to Ps 58,12); B. HARTMANN, 
“Exegetische und religionsgeschichtliche Studie zu Psalm 141:5d-7”, Tradition and Re- 
Interpretation in Jewish and Early Christian Literature. Essays in honour of Jürgen C.H. 
Lebram (ed. J.W. vAN HENTEN et al.) (StPB 36; Leiden 1986) 27-37, 28. 
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thrown down beside the rock (cf. 2 Chr 25,12) (?) will be a day of celebration 
for the people (cf. Isa 1,26; Ps 94,15). It will be a bad day for those who used 
to profit by their corruption. The time of their pleasant things, their 
‘delicacies’ (Error), is over then; mockery and hostility fall to their share. 
The revengeful feelings of the crowd will not, however, affect the speaker of 
our text. As a disciple of the righteous (v. 5), he will seek the restoration of 
law and justice (cf. Deut 16,18.20); and he will pray. At present his words are 
not as the ‘workers of mischief’ would like; in their troubles they will hear 
them as ‘pleasant’ (1521, v. 6b). They will find some comfort in his words. 

c. The close connection between verses 5b and 6 is confirmed by the 
chiastic structure in this passage: the relation between ‘my words’ and ‘being 
thrown down’ (v. 6) is the same as that between ‘my prayer’ and ‘their 
troubles’ (v. 5). 


* 
* x 


The final part of the psalm shows the distress of the community, as well 
as the speaker’s solidarity with his people and his sense of being in danger. 


(1) In v. 7, using the 1st person plural, the speaker presents himself as a 
member of the national community (**). The statement made in this verse is of 
remarkable complexity. 

a. In the second stich the imagery is superabundant. The scattered bones 
symbolize the people’s lamentable condition (cf. Ps 53,6; Ezek 37,1-2.11). 
The mention of their position redoubles the imagery: “at the mouth of Sheol’ 
they are ready to be swallowed by Death (see e.g. Num 16,30.32; Isa 
5146. 

b. The simile in the first stich prepares and supports the imagery in the 
second (cf. Ps 83,15-16; 102,10a). For a clear understanding it is important to 
note that va», “as”, does not relate to the subject, but to the situation 
indicated (*). The verb na occurs in qal only here in Biblical Hebrew. In 
other Semitic languages plh is mainly used as ‘split; till, work; serve’ (*). 
Because of the mention of Sheol in the second stich, n?» and »p2 are likely to 
be activities in the earth (cf. yax in e.g. 1 Sam 26,7; Isa 40,24) (?). Since in 


(#) Some understand 10 (‘rock’) as a designation of YHWH; see TOURNAY, “Le 
Psaume cxli”, 60; “Psaume cxli: nouvelle interprétation”, 324; A. DEISSLER, Die Psalmen 
(WB.KK; Düsseldorf 1963-1965) 111,198; M. DAHOOD, Psalms III, 101—150. Introduction, 
translation, and notes (AB 17A; Garden City, NY 1970) 313; L.C. ALLEN, Psalms 
101—150, 340. HARTMANN, Studie, 29, takes 990 as ‘money’ (ransom) in this text. 

(*) Cf. e.g. Ps 20,6.8.10; 79,4.8-13; 115,1.3.18. It has been supposed that the Ist 
person plural refers to a grouping related to the speaker; see e.g. A.F. KIRKPATRICK, The 
Book of Psalms (Cambridge 1902) 799; J.C. MCCANN, The New Interpreter’s Bible IV 
(Nashville 1996) 1244. The usage in the psalms does not favour that view. 

(?) Cf. J.B. Burns, An Interpretation of Psalm cxli 7b, VT 22 (1972) 245-246, 
mentioning texts in which Mot (Death) is described as “a monster devouring all who 
approached his jaws”. 

(°) A similar case in Ps 74,5; see also e.g. Mark 4,26-27. For the use of the participle 
see GESENIUS-KAUTZSCH, $ 1161; JOUON-MURAOKA, $ 155f. 

(*) See HALAT s.v., 878b. 

(?) So splitting wood ‘on the ground’ is less likely to be meant. With that reading, 
actually, ^82 does not seem a very meaningful addition. 
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Biblical Hebrew the common word for ‘tilling’, ‘working’ and “serving” is 
72», and considering that in pi‘el 795 means ‘pierce’ or ‘(cause to) cleave 
open”, it can be assumed that 755, qal, denotes some form of splitting, done 
‘in the earth’. For ‘ploughing’, the usual word is an, for ‘hoeing’ it is 12. A 
remaining possibility for n» is ‘digging’: not digging a well, a pit, or a grave 
Gan, 77>), but digging as may be done in a field or a garden. The conjunction 
' seems to link alternative cases here (cf. its use in e.g. Exod 21,15.16; Lev 
22,23.24; Jer 44,28) (^). Verse 7a may be translated as follows: “As when 
someone digs in the earth or hacks it...”. The reference is to someone making 
a hole in the ground with a view, for example, to planting something, or to 
find water (see »p2 in e.g. Judg 15,19). So, like clods of earth or pieces of 
stone round a hole being made in the earth, “our bones have been scattered at 
the mouth of Sheol”. 


(2) In v. 8 the text turns back to the 1st person singular. The particle >> is 
remarkable here, though not inexplicable. After a negation the causal >> is 
generally rendered adversative, ‘but’ (“). That rendering may also be suitable 
after a statement which is negative, not in form, but by its content — as is the 
case in v. 7 (see Ps 14,6; cf. 1 Sam 27:1b). Verses 7-8 may be summarized 
like this: Our ruin is apparently complete, but my hope is in you. 


(3) Verses 9-10 show that the speaker himself, taking sides with his 
distressed people, feels threatened by the ‘workers of mischief’. The imagery 
of this passage is traditional (^). The object of wp”, ‘set a trap’ (see Jer 50,24; 
also Ps 124,7), is not the trap, but the entrapped creature, as appears from the 
use of this verb in nif‘al (see e.g. Isa 8,15). Therefore it can be assumed that 
*5 wp functions as a genitive here (^... of those who try to catch me") and is 
parallel to ps 293 (“... of the workers of mischief’) (*). The notion phrased in 
v. 10a is well known in the psalms: the evildoers fall victim to their own plots 
(cf. Ps 7,17; 9,16-17; 10,2; 35,8; 57,7). This notion is accentuated by the 
emphatic "228 (‘I’), effecting contrast. The ‘workers of mischief’ fall into their 
nets, each into his own (a>a2)(”), while the speaker, undisturbed, 
continues on his way. 

In v. 9 "Tn (‘from the hands of, from’) is operative in the second stich as 
well as in the first (^). In v. 10 the particle 1» means ‘while’ (cf. its use in e.g. 
Exod 15,16; Ps 71,18) (?). As we may find with ^» (?), the subject has been 
placed before the conjunction. 


(5) BROWN-DRIVER-BRIGGS s.v., 1, d (p. 252). 

(*) See BROWN-DRIVER-BRIGGS s.v. 1^2, 3, e (p. 474). 

(5) Cf. e.g. Ps 31,5; 91,3; 124,7; 142,4. 

(5) So e.g. DELITZSCH, Psalmen, 850. 

(?) Cf. the individualizing suffixes in e.g. Exod 28,3a; Isa 2,8.20b; Zech 14,12. See 
A.B. DAVIDSON, Hebrew Syntax (Edinburgh *1901) $ 116 R 1. 

(5) Cf. GESENIUS-KAUTZSCH, $ 119hh; DAVIDSON, Syntax, $ 101. 

(*) The usage is analogous to that of 7» as ‘during’ (Judg 3,26; 2 Kgs 9,22; Jonah 4,2). 

(°°) See BROWN-DRIVER-BRIGGS s.v. 1^2, 2, b (p. 473). 
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In conclusion, a few aspects of the psalm as a whole will be considered. 


(1) Understandably, the unity of the text has been called into question (*”). 
Whereas vv. 2-7 are specific and largely uncommon in their content, vv. 1.8- 
10 are markedly traditional. Moreover, in spite of a few common elements 
(v. 3 may, ‘guard’ - v. 9 nV, “keep me’; vv. 4.9 y ua, ‘workers of 
mischief”), the inner relationship between vv. 1.8-10 and vv. 2-7 is not really 
evident. The prayer ‘hasten to me!” in v. 1 hardly appears to apply to the 
central part of the text(*?). The attitude towards the ‘workers of mischief’ 
seems to be different in verses 6 and 10. It is conceivable that, for some 
reason, the author himself opened and closed the poem in a traditional 
manner. However, the nature of the collection to which the text belongs 
(Psalms 138-145, all “from David”) seems to point in another direction. Psalm 
141 is followed by texts that, some evidently, others possibly, quote verses 
from older psalms or make variations on them. In Ps 142,7 the second stich 
reminds one of the last stich in Ps 79,8, while the fourth is identical to the 
end of Ps 18,18. In Psalm 143 the author’s familiarity with other biblical 
texts is so strong that a line can hardly be drawn between traditional 
phraseology and quotation; in vv. 5.7, however, elements of older texts may 
be identified (?). Psalm 144 has variations on Psalm 18 in vv. 1.2.5a.6 (5) and 
echos from other psalms in vv. 3.4.5b.9.15b (5), while vv. 12-15a seem to 
offer the author's very own words. Psalm 145 contains a quotation from Ps 
48,2/96,4 in v. 3 and a variation on Ps 104,27-28 in vv. 15-16. I think in our 
psalm the opening and conclusion of an existing prayer were used as a frame 
(vv.1.8-10) for the poet's own text (vv. 2-7). 


(2) It is no wonder that vv. 2-7 have caused embarrassment, as their 
structure, to a modern reader, is awkward at some points. The relation of the 
second ‘nan (‘my prayer”, v. 5b) with the first (v. 2) is obscured by the 
distance between them and by the syntactically different context. The element 
“their” in v. Sb (arm, “their troubles’) can only refer, logically, to the 
“gentlemen” mentioned in v. 4; but the scene with the “righteous man’, 
essential as it is, may readily make us lose sight of that logic. In v. 6 it is not 
immediately clear that the “gentlemen”, not the judges, are the subject of 
we. Moreover, the metaphor in v. 7b, apparently inspired by the scene in 
V. 7a, is a bit strange. Yet for all that, vv. 2-7 make an original piece of 
poetry. The text is remarkable for its unconventional images. Its play on the 
notion mam (‘pleasant things, delicacies’) in v. 4 (contrasted with mm^, 
“evil things”, in v. 5; echoed by nz), ‘be pleasant’, in v. 6) attests to intel- 
lectual imagination. 


(') See H. HuPrFELD — W. Nowack, Die Psalmen. Übersetzt und ausgelegt (Gotha 
31888) IL, 642; W.O.E. OESTERLEY, The Psalms. Translated with Text-Critical and 
Exegetical Notes (London 1939) 562, 563; J.P.M. VAN DER PLOEG, Psalmen. Uit de 
grondtekst vertaald en uitgelegd (BOT VII; Roermond 1971-1974) II, 459. 

(©) See B. DUHM, Die Psalmen. Erklärt (KHC; Tübingen *1922) 463. Duhm wrongly 
infers that win has a different meaning here. 

(9) For v. 5 see Ps 77,6.13; for v. 7 see Ps 69,18/102,3 and Ps 28,1. 

(*) In Ps 18 see resp. verses 47, 35, 3, 48, 10, 15, 17. 

(55) For v. 3 see Ps 8,5; for v. 4 see Ps 39,6.12 and 102,12; for v. 5b see Ps 104,32; for 
v. 9 see Ps 33,2-3; for v. 15b see Ps 33,12. 
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(3) The speaker of this text is a person who strives for honesty and 
justice. He is clearly an honourable person, well-educated and longing to be 
educated even more. Wishing that the profiteers in their humiliation ‘will 
hear his words to be pleasant’, he exhibits a strong sense of dignity. The 
statement in v. 6 shows yet another thing: the speaker expects his words to be 
important to those hearing them. Apparently, he is not only a person of high 
moral standing, but also one of high social rank. 


(4) The poem has an intellectual colouring which suits a cultivated 
person such as the speaker is. This harmony between the poem and its 
speaker is naturally explained by assuming that both reflect the nature of the 
author. Psalm 141 is a prayer, describing a situation which, in the setting of 
the psalms, can hardly be fiction. It could be supposed now that one 
cultivated person composed a prayer to be recited, in that situation, by 
another cultivated person. I think it is more likely that the speaker is no other 
than the author and that indeed, to a large degree, the psalm voices the 
author’s own concerns. 


1 A psalm. Of David. 

O YHWH, I call upon you: hasten to me, 

give ear to my voice as I call to you! 

2 Let my prayer be as the scent of offering before you, 
as an evening sacrifice the lifting up of my hands. 


3 Set, O YHWH, a guard before my mouth, 

keep watch over the door of my lips. 

4 Do not turn my heart to an evil thing: 

that maliciously I should devise fabrications 

with gentlemen who are workers of mischief, 

and that I should eat of their delicacies. 

5 Let a righteous man caringly strike me for discipline; 
oil so excellent my head will not refuse, 

for my prayer, in the end, is because of their troubles. 

6 They will hear, when their judges are thrown down beside the rock, 
that my words are pleasant. 


7 As when someone digs in the earth or hacks it, 

our bones have been scattered at the mouth of Sheol. 

8 But my eyes are turned toward you, YHWH, my Lord; 
in you I take refuge, do not pour out my life. 

9 Keep me from the trap of those who try to catch me, 
and from the snares of the workers of mischief. 

10 Let the wicked fall into their own nets, 

while I go on my way. 


Lomanstraat 32-B Th. Boon 
1075 RC Amsterdam 
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SUMMARY 


Psalm 141 has national distress as its background. The speaker of this text prays 
for discipline, not to be enticed by the ‘delicacies’ of profiteers, “workers of 
mischief”, and thus become involved in their intrigues. Discipline, such as a 
righteous person may teach him, will enable him to seek justice for these people 
when the present regime is overthrown. At the end of the psalm the speaker asks 
his God that he himself be guarded from evil which the “workers of mischief” 
may plot against him. In vv. 4-6 all 3rd person plural suffixes refer to those called 
pw pp; they are also the subject of waw (v. 6b). In v. 4 mo» means 
‘fabrications’. In v. 5 1 W can be understood as “in the end’, and mp7 as 
‘troubles’. 


RES BIBLIOGRAPHICAE 


No Return to Wellhausen 


The book of Axel Graupner(') is a defense and amplification of the 
hypothesis of an early Elohist source. It is a work written by a student of two 
of the main defenders of that hypothesis (W.-H. Schmidt and H. Sebass) and 
submitted to Bonn University as a Habilitationsschrift in 2001. Its core is 
approximately 360 pages of detailed source-critical argumentation for 
isolation of a relatively continuous E source (much like Martin Noth’s), 
critique of a few alternative analyses (particularly that of E. Blum), and 
discussion of the structure, theology, and socio-historical context of the 
reconstructed Elohistic source. After outlining the book’s detailed 
reconstruction of E, this review will evaluate Graupner’s Der Elohist both 
from the perspective of internal source-critical and from broader method- 
ological perspectives. 

Source-critically speaking, the most original part of G.’s analysis stands 
at the outset of the book, both in his choice of the call of Moses as his starting 
point and his decision to outline the contents of E in the Moses story before 
moving to E in Genesis. In generating the first true precursor to the later E, 
Hupfeld started with analysis of competing P and E Bethel stories before 
moving to analysis of the rest of the Jacob and then Abraham stories (’). 
Wellhausen refrained from attempting a detailed source analysis of Moses’s 
call, and started the oft-followed precedent of focusing the initial argument 
for E on Genesis 20-22 and its parallels (*). In contrast, G. begins his analysis 
with an extensive discussion of Exod 3,1-17 (3,18-4,17 is assigned to later 
layers), reviewing and expanding the case for a fairly standard division of the 
section into J (3,1a*.bo.2-4a.5.7-8.16-17*) and E (3,1bß*.4b*.6.9- 
11.12-15*), along with R* (3,15). This (E version of the) call of Moses is 
particularly important for G. not only because it is the first semi- 


() Der Elohist. Gegenwart und Wirksamkeit des transzendenten Gottes in der 
Geschichte (WMANT 97). Neukirchen-Vluyn, Neukirchener Verlag, 2002. 

C) H. HUPFELD, Die Quellen der Genesis und die Art ihrer Zusammensetzung von 
neuem untersucht (Berlin 1853) 38-56 (38-43 on the Bethel stories, 48-56 on the Abraham 
story). Graupner is among those who mistakenly names Karl David Ilgen as the one 
responsible for the “Entdeckung von E”. Yet a look at Ilgen’s work reveals that his second 
Elohist bears virtually no resemblance to the “E” advocated by G. or anyone else in the 
current discourse (see his Die Urkunden des Jerusalemischen Tempelarchivs in ihrer 
Urgestalt, als Beytrag zur Berichtigung der Geschichte der Religion und Politik aus dem 
Hebräischen mit kritischen und erklärenden Anmerkungen, auch mancherley dazu 
gehörenden Abhandlungen. Theil I: Die Urkunden des ersten Buchs von Moses [Halle 
1798] esp. 394-433). In any case, Ilgen starts his work distinguishing two Elohists in the 
Joseph story. 

C) J. WELLHAUSEN, Die Composition des Hexateuchs und der historischen Bücher des 
Alten Testaments (Berlin *1963 [orig. 1876]) 70 (on Exodus 3-4) and 27-29 (on Genesis 
20-22). 
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announcement of the divine name to Israel, but because of the way it 
theologically interprets that name. Exod 3,14 only obliquely refers to the 
divine name, and — according to G. — its presentation of the name as “I am” 
is an implicit revelation of God subtly “being with” Israel in past and present 
amidst the workings of history. For G., this is a crucial indicator of a broader 
theme in E: the idea that God’s internal nature and presence with Israel 
is only obliquely revealed in the workings of history and (usually) 
retrospectively perceived. Others such as A. Campbell, M. O’Brien and C. 
Seitz have proposed that Exod 3,14 refers not to a revelation of the divine 
name to Israel, but instead to God’s revelation of that name to Moses, brought 
up as an Egyptian and needing to verify that he spoke with the God that they 
knew better than he (*). Nevertheless, G. brushes aside (Seitz’s version of) 
this interpretation as ignoring the wording of the text (“geht am Wortlaut 
vorbei”; 33, n. 76). For G. Exod 3,14 is a decisive revelation of the divine 
name and its meaning within the broader scope of E. 

The importance of this discussion emerges as G. moves to identify E in 
the rest of the Moses story. Just as G.’s Elohist depicts a God who does not 
explicitly appear in the workings of history, so also this Elohist refrains from 
explicitly using the divine name, YHWH, understood as a sacred revelation of 
God’s hidden historical workings. So, G.’s E, in contrast to Noth’s, for 
example, avoids the divine name as systematically after Moses”s call as it 
did before. This shift, along with some other factors (G.’s emphasis on 
reconstructing a continuous E and de-emphasis of some terminological 
arguments for E) explains the somewhat different contours of his E Moses 
story from those of his predecessors. In a series of often illuminating 
discussions, he refutes the assignment of many items typically assigned to E 
in the exodus and wilderness narratives. G.’s E, for example, has no plague 
narrative and virtually nothing on the wilderness, with the exception of the E 
Balaam story. 

More specifically, G. reconstructs a remarkably continuous E moving 
directly from Joseph’s death in Gen 50,25-26* to the story of the mid-wives 
in Exod 1,15-20; call of Moses (esp. 3,6.9-10.13-14), Moses return without 
his family (4,18.23b), overview of the pre-Sinai wilderness period (13,17- 
19), fragments of the Red sea episode (e.g. 14,5a.7*.19a.25a), Moses reunion 
with his family and encounters with Jethro in Exodus 18 (esp. 18,1-8*.13- 
27%), successive Sinai theophanies of storm-voice-and mountain meal 
(19,13-19*; 20,18b.20; 24,9-11*) and Balaam story (esp. 22,3-23,26; 24,25). 
Thus, this streamlined “E” of Graupner’s lacks several elements of Martin 
Noth’s already truncated E, such as the water from the rock (Exod 17,3), the 
golden calf incident (already questionable for Noth), or the encounters with 


(*) A.F. CAMPBELL — M.A. O’BRIEN, Sources of the Pentateuch. Texts, Introductions, 
Annotations (Minneapolis 1993) 185, n. 51; C.R. SEITZ, “The Call of Moses and the 
“Revelation” of the Divine Name: Source-Critical Logic and Its Legacy”, Theological 
Exegesis. Festschrift B.S. Childs (eds. C.R. SEITZ — K. GREENE-MCCREIGHT) (Grand 
Rapids 1999) 159. See also, similar comments in E. BLum, “Die literarische Verbindung 
von Erzvátern und Exodus. Ein Gesprách mit neueren Endredaktionshypothesen”, 
Abschied vom Jahwisten. Die Komposition des Hexateuchs in der jüngsten Diskussion 
(eds. J.C. GERTZ — K. SCHMID — M. WITTE) (BZAW 315; Berlin 2002) 126. These 
proposals appear to have been made independently. 
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Edom and the Amorites in Num 20,14-21; 21,21-30 [?21,32-35]). It is united 
by the above-noted concept of God working in a hidden way through the 
events of human history, so that, for example, the Israelites leave Egypt by 
flight (not by miraculous plagues) and are saved from Egyptian pursuit when 
the Egyptians’ chariot wheels are clogged (not by a pillar of fire or massive 
sea miracle). 

With this prelude, G. turns next to the Abraham story, the traditional 
focal point of recent defenses of E. He follows the widespread recent trend of 
source-critics to find E exclusively in Genesis 20-22, not in fragments of 
Genesis 15. G provides a useful synthesis of older arguments for the 
distinctiveness of the traditions in Genesis 20-22, though he devotes little or 
no attention to arguments by Van Seters, Blum and the present reviewer that 
— despite their distinctiveness — (1) these traditions are now preserved in a 
way that presupposes, in part, the existence of “J” traditions in Genesis 
12-19, and (2) these “E” traditions in Genesis 20-22* are themselves 
presupposed (along with “J” traditions) in Genesis 26, which is assigned to 
“J?” by Graupner (221) and most other source-critics (*). These sorts of 
phenomena suggest that the “E” Abraham traditions in Genesis 20-22, 
though distinct from and parallel to other Abraham traditions in Genesis 
12-19, are partially homogenized traditio-historical precursors to “J” s work, 
rather than the remnants of a later parallel, E, source. Be that as it may, G. 
endeavors in this section to pose some suggestive links between the 
theological perspective of these E materials and those that he isolated in the 
Moses story. He argues that E’s Abraham story is the initial revelation of the 
hidden God working behind the scenes of history, feared by both Israelites 
and non-Israelites like Abimelek, a God whose in-dwelling nature will only 
later be revealed to Moses as contained in the name “YHwH”. 

When G. turns to the Jacob and Joseph stories, he follows the general 
outlines of Noth’s source analysis, though he omits the middle of the 
narrative of Jacob's return to the land (Gen 35,1bß-5) from his E (it is R^) 
and adds others, such as Joseph’s dreams (Gen 37,5-11) and parts of Genesis 
40-42. G. argues that E, through composing elements such as the epiphany in 
Gen 46,1af-5a unites the stories of Jacob and Joseph, making them both into 
a demonstration of God being “with” Israel, so that the call of Moses and 
following story of Israel are only an unfolding of the divine promise to Jacob 
(not Israel!) in Gen 46,1ap-5a. Throughout this section, G. engages previous 
critics of the J/E portion of the documentary hypothesis, particularly E. 
Blum’s alternative analysis in Die Komposition der Vätergeschichte 
(WMANT 57; Neukirchen-Vluyn 1984). In addition, he acknowledges ways 
in which his analysis diverges significantly from other recent reconstructions 
of E, such as those of L. Schmidt or H. Seebass (see e.g. 253, n. 445). 

At several points, G. explores the theology, traditio-historical 
connections, and socio-historical context of his E texts, and the book 
concludes with a final overview of the structure, theology and context of E, 
along with an appendix containing a translation of the materials assigned by 
him to E. G.’s E is to be located historically in the seven years (!) between 


C) The relevant literature is reviewed in D.M. CARR, Reading the Fractures of 
Genesis. Historical and Literary Approaches (Louisville, KY 1996) 196-200. 
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Jehu’s revolution in 845 and the Aramean wars in 838 and its theology/ 
ideology is close to wisdom materials of the sort later seen in Proverbs (*). 
Considered within a source-critical framework, there is much to 
commend in this study. For those already convinced of the basic plausibility 
of a source-conflation model for the pre-history of non-P, this is a balanced 
and useful compendium of detailed arguments for E (and R*), particularly a 
fairly restricted E of the sort best known from Noth's brief remarks in his 
Überlieferungsgeschichte des Pentateuch and commentaries on Exodus and 
Numbers. The book is at its strongest in its dismissal of E in major sections 
where earlier scholars such as Wellhausen or Gunkel had attempted to find an 
E counterpart to J texts. And it provides the most detailed case to date for a 
broader structure to E, distinctive theological perspectives characterizing the 
full stretch of “E” materials, and strong relations with the wisdom tradition. 
At least a word should be said here about the specifics of the source- 
analysis on which G. lavishes so much attention. Certain aspects of it were 
compelling enough to command the attention of a non-advocate of E such as 
the present reviewer, e.g., some parts of his analysis of the meeting between 
Jacob and Laban, the Balaam story, or his treatment of the links posited 
between Exod 3,1-4,18 and Exodus 18 (along with his response in 106-107 
and n. 382 to Blum’s more complex model for explaining these) (^). Other 
parts of G.'s analysis were not so compelling, such as his consistent and 
convenient assignment to R* of materials that combine J and E, or his 
treatment of texts like the Joseph story, where he assigns to E (contra some 
predecessors) a dream sequence in Gen 37,5-11 that contradicts an earlier 
report in E of Rachel’s death (cf. Gen 35,18-20; 37,9-10 both E in Graupner). 
Even G.'s starting point, the source-critical analysis of Moses's call, is 
weakened by the assertion of “doublets” where there are none (e.g., Exod 
3,8.10) and its failure to deal with the past refutation of the best candidate for 
a doublet in that story (3,7//9)(*). G. expends much energy asserting the 
traditio-historical significance of the divine name criterion and applying it 
rigidly, despite examples of variation in divine name even in cases such as 
the predominantly Elohistic (resp. Yahwistic) portions of the Psalter. 
Certainly some materials, such as the predominantly Yahwistic or Elohistic 
portions of the Abraham story show clear preference for one designation or 
the other, but the rest of our non-P Pentateuch is not characterized by such 
sharp distinctions, and the exceptions are widespread enough that they are 
not all easily explained away as all R* additions. Moreover, mention should 
be made of the book's frequent dependence on dangerous arguments from 


(*) This appears to be particularly prominent lately. Note the similar emphasis on 
wisdom elements in F. Zimmer's recent treatment of E as a redactional layer (Der Elohist 
als weisheitlich-prophetische Redaktionsschicht. Eine literarische und theologiegeschich- 
tliche Untersuchung der sogennanten elohistischen Texte im Pentateuch [Europäische 
Hochschulschriften 23. Theologie 656; Frankfurt 1999] esp. 302-305). 

() See E. BLUM, Studien zur Komposition des Pentateuch (BZAW 189; Berlin 
1990) 153-156; D., “Gibt es die Endgestalt des Pentateuchs?”, Congress Volume, Leuven 
1989 (ed. J. EMERTON) (VTS 43; Leiden 1991) 46-57, but cf. Blum's own revision of his 
treatment in Blum, “Die literarische Verbindung von Erzvätern und Exodus", 136-137. 

(*) See BLUM, Studien zur Komposition des Pentateuchs, 23 along with sources cited 
there. 
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potential continuity (how well a reconstructed text reads when items are 
excised) and its relative lack of attention to some other recent writings on the 
Pentateuch (esp. English-language works; also Levin and Gertz) (°). 

Overall, there is a certain air of “tradition” in the work, particularly the 
Nothian strand of source-critical analysis. Though the book initially looks 
like a defense of the E hypothesis, particularly in response to the alternative 
synthesis of E. Blum, it reads like a book addressed to a fairly small in-group, 
focusing on citations of other members of that group (e.g. L. Schmidt; H. 
Seebass, W.-H. Schmidt) and with often summary dismissals of opposing 
points of view. The overall project provides extra specificity to, justification 
for, and amplification of a basic model of source analysis from Noth now 
over a half-century old. It is truly the product of a restricted school, localized 
particularly in Bonn (Germany), which has carried forth the torch of the 
Documentary Hypothesis in a scholarly world where that hypothesis is not 
plausible to an increasing number of scholars ('9). 

Given that, this book demonstrates the narrowing distance between the 
streamlined E of source-critics like G. and some competing proposals that G. 
attempts to refute. For example, a key opponent for G. is Blum, who has 
offered an alternative reconstruction of the beginning of the Pentateuch that 
starts with a Northern Jacob-Joseph tradition and (unconnected) fragments of 
a Moses story (reflected in Exodus 3,1—4,18* and Exodus 18*). G.'s E is 
much more extensive and presupposes a connection between the Jacob- 
Joseph and Moses materials, but it is closer to Blum's hypothesized Jacob- 
Joseph and Moses precursor texts than Wellhausen or Gunkel”s E. One key 
difference is that Blum's work anticipates the current debate about the 
antiquity of the connection of ancestral and Moses traditions (''), while G. 
only responds to this issue obliquely by trying to construct lines of structural 
and theological connection across his E source. 

Once the differences are acknowledged, these seemingly opposing 
models share a quite plausible supposition that Northern traditions stand 
behind the present Pentateuch. We now know that the North was a more 
extensive kingdom than the South up to its destruction in the eighth century, 
and its textual culture was almost certainly more developed. Though our 
present Bible is Judean, we have traditions such as Hosea or Deuteronomy 
that show signs of having originated as Northern documents, before being 
adapted for Judean use. Scholars have supposed that the demise of the North 
and flight of scholars southward, may explain the presence of these and other 
plausibly Northern materials in the Judean Bible. Certainly key parts of the 


(©) C. Levin, Der Jahwist (FRLANT 157; Göttingen 1993); J.C. GERTZ, Tradition und 
Redaktion in der Exoduserzählung. Untersuchungen zur Endredaktion des Pentateuchs 
(FRLANT 186; Göttingen 2000). 

(°) Cf., for example, the recent comment by A. de Pury, that one of the two clearest 
results of the last fifteen years of Pentateuchal scholarship is that “Der Elohist ist, trotz 
vereinzelter Widerstände, als eigenständige Schriftquelle von der Bildfläche verschwun- 
den” [reviewer’s translation: “Despite isolated attempts at opposition, the Elohist — as 
independent written source — has disappeared from the scene”] (“Gottesname, Gottesbe- 
zeichnung und Gottesbegriff: Elohim als Indiz zur Entstehungsgeschichte des Penta- 
teuchs”, Abschied vom Jahwisten, 30). 

('') For an overview and citations of earlier literature see the essays in Abschied vom 
Jahwisten. 
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Tetrateuch also show Northern elements, such as the focus on Northern 
places in the Jacob story or on a Northern figure like Joseph. Furthermore, 
Northern traditions such as Hosea 12 provide some of most plausible, early 
datable reflections of traditions about Jacob and Moses. All this renders quite 
likely a model which posits early Northern tradition(s) behind our present 
Tetrateuch. Two questions, then, rise particularly to the top: (1) what is the 
shape of such Northern tradition(s) and how much can we reconstruct them 
given the probability that they have been further overlayed by Priestly and 
other additions?; and, more specifically, (2) how plausible is the case that the 
ancestral and Moses traditions were united at this point? 

In answering these questions, it would be good to keep in mind certain 
problems with the conflation model, particularly as applied to the non-P 
materials. When applied to the Pentateuch as a whole to isolate P and non-P 
sources, the conflation model has achieved lasting consensus because the 
hypothesized conflation involved big blocks (exceptions being the flood and 
red sea narratives) of materials often clearly distinguished in type and 
ideology. Moreover, despite some qualifications and specifications given in 
recent responses to the Reichsautorisation hypothesis (7), the post-exilic 
Persian period provides a plausible context where the otherwise rare act of 
conflation might have taken place. After all, most documented examples of 
growth are not conflation, but “redaction” in the broad sense of the word as 
used by Biblical scholars — often seamless expansions of earlier copies of a 
given work through addition of traditions and transitions. The more one 
works with documented examples of literary growth both outside Israel and 
in early Judaism (e.g., Qumran), the more clear it becomes just how rare 
conflation is and how difficult it would be to reconstruct the prehistory of 
later versions of such texts if we did not have manuscript attestation of their 
pre-stages. Conflation is the exception, not the rule. It begs an explanation. 

The more we know about ancient transmission history, the less plausible 
it becomes to argue that the best way to posit a Northern prehistory to the 
Pentateuch is to hypothesize the combination of an earlier Judean proto- 
Pentateuch, J, with a later Northern counter-part, E. According to such a 
model, the Pentateuch would be the product not of one rather remarkable 
example of the rare phenomenon of conflation (P and non-P), but of two (P 
and non-P following on the conflation of J and E). Furthermore, this analysis 
by G. demonstrates all the more clearly just how far one must go to 
reconstruct the details of this conflation. In contrast to the distinction of P and 
non-P, G. must argue for tens of examples of intricate interweaving of J and 
E, along with isolating numerous instances where a redactor, R*, united and 
homogenized them. One could argue with numerous details of G.'s analysis, 
but one must also attend to the broader point. If our Pentateuch is formed in 
part from a conflation of J and E sources (prior to their combination with P), 
there is virtually no chance that we would find comprehensive marks 
distinguishing each source, let alone fractures and ripples surrounding all of 
the interventions of the R* redactor. If G. is right in reconstructing lines of 


(?) For a summary and citations of relevant literature, see the critiques, defenses and 
qualifications of the thesis in Persia and Torah. The Theory of Imperial Authorization of 
the Pentateuch (ed. J. WATTS) (SBL Symposium Series 17; Atlanta, GA 2001). 
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connection across some early Northern traditions spanning the Pentateuch, 
these phenomena may be better explained by a hypothesis like Weisman’s of 
an E that was later redacted into a broader non-P composition (including 
combination with other traditions) than by the hypothesis of conflation of an 
earlier J with a later E document (?). 

Overall, the contemporary source-critic, particularly one advocating a 
highly complex conflation of J and E, is in a difficult methodological bind. 
On the one hand, it is difficult for the defender of the documentary approach 
not to argue at each and every point for detailed isolation of sources (and 
redactional combination of them), especially given widespread contemporary 
disaffection with the JE source hypothesis. On the other hand, given what we 
increasingly know about the phenomenology of scribal transmission and 
redaction, the ground for such arguments is slipping away. Redactors (and 
conflators) did not leave tracks in the sand for source-critics to follow. If 
non-P materials are the result of conflation, older source-critics such as 
Wellhausen probably were more right than Graupner in resisting the 
temptation to tie up every loose end and reconstruct a complete text. In order 
to fully reconstruct his E and R*, G. must go beyond Wellhausen and others 
in positing a repeatedly clueless redactor, constantly unaware of the 
contradictions he is creating, the belated or premature notices he is 
composing, and other mistakes he makes on the way to leaving traces of his 
work for scholars like G. to untangle. Furthermore, G. must rely on the 
somewhat shifting sands of our manuscript tradition as well, arguing that 
contrary manuscript versions of the divine name are attempts to deal with 
problems created by the halfway job of conflation done by R*. In this sense 
(with a few exceptions such as Gen 47,5-7), G. has created a “proto- 
Massoretic” E, an E written in the ninth century, lost in LXX and (proto-) 
Samaritan traditions, but reconstructable through almost exclusive 
dependence on mostly medieval manuscript traditions. This is not to 
disparage the comparative quality of the Massoretic tradition, but to 
recognize that the testimony of the existing manuscript evidence is complex. 

Following the precedent of a review of E. Blum's work in this journal ('*), 
one might raise the question of how this particular book compares with that 
of Wellhausen. After all, aside from his reinforcement and popularization of 
the reversal of the dating of P and non-P, Wellhausen’s other main lasting 
contribution to Pentateuchal scholarship was his provision of the first 
comprehensive division of non-P into J and E sources ('). The book under 
review here, following as it does several decades of critiques of the JE source 
approach to non-P materials, represents a major attempt to reinstate and 
extend such a source approach. Building on previous analyses by scholars 
such as L. Schmidt, W.-H. Schmidt and H. Seebass, G. develops a detailed 
picture of the Elohist, with attention to multiple conceptual and theological 
lines of connection spanning this newly-defended and streamlined E 


(7) Z. WEISMAN, “Diverse Historical and Social Reflections in the Shaping of 
Patriarchal History [Heb.]", Zion 50 (1985) 1-13; D., “The Interrelationship between J and 
E in Jacob’s Narrative”, ZAW 104 (1992) 177-197. 

(*) J.-L. Ska, “Un nouveau Wellhausen?”, Bib 72 (1991) 253-263. 

(5) J. WELLHAUSEN, Composition des Hexateuchs. 
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document. Moreover, sensitive to critiques of past source analyses, G. is far 
less dependent than them on terminological arguments, and insists repeatedly 
on the need to build each source-critical argument on breaks, ideally 
doublets, in a passage that are combined with terminological and ideological 
links to other J or E texts (particularly the divine designation). This leads him 
to posit an E that lacks many elements of the corresponding J document, but 
G. often maintains that such gaps were intentional, because E's particular 
concept of history had no place for some items, such as the plagues, that are 
prominent in J. 

Yet, on a closer look, it becomes ever more apparent just how different 
from Wellhausen's this book by G. and similar books are, partly by virtue of 
the fact that they now stand at the end of a century-long attempt to reconstruct 
and specify the sources Wellhausen initially isolated. Though Wellhausen 
was distinguished in attempting to isolate J and E across the full stretch of 
the Pentateuch, there were many places, such as the Sinai narrative, where he 
was very qualified about the possibility of isolating J or E, and he also 
changed his mind. This sort of methodological restraint is generally absent in 
G.’s work. Not only does he apparently know with certainty (with only a few 
exceptions marked in italics in his summary) the precise text of E, but — 
building on over a century of previous research — G. believes he can 
identify, with almost no qualifications, the precise contours and ideology of 
the Jehovistic (R*) redaction that united J and E. Similarly, where Wellhausen 
moved back from his initial division of J and E to speak chiefly of JE in his 
influential Prolegomena (1883) (5), G. identifies the date of his E within 
seven years, along with E's structure and institutional context. Finally, G. 
reconstructs his E within a methodological context where the traditio- 
historical model has become more prominent. Where Wellhausen had to posit 
source-divisions to account for many phenomena, the hypotheses of separate 
traditions are more of an option. 

There is, of course, no return to Wellhausen, whether one agrees or 
disagrees with the four source model he advocated. Graupner's, Der Elohist, 
makes that quite clear. 


3041 Broadway David M. CARR 
New York, NY 10027 


(9) J. WELLHAUSEN, Geschichte Israels. Erster Band - Prolegomena zur Geschichte 
Israels (Berlin 1883). 
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Federico GIUNTOLI, L’officina della tradizione. Studio di alcuni 
interventi redazionali post-sacerdotali e del loro contesto nel ciclo 
di Giacobbe (Gn 25,19-50,26) (AnBib 154). Roma, Editrice 
Pontificio Istituto Biblico, 2003. 447 p. 16,5 x 24. €18. 


La obra ofrece el texto íntegro, con ligeras modificaciones, de la tesis doctoral 
presentada en el Pontificio Instituto Bíblico de Roma y dirigida por J.L. Ska. 
La intención del autor es doble: 1) estudiar algunos añadidos y 
reelaboraciones post-sacerdotales dentro del ciclo de Jacob; 2) sacar unas 
consecuencias hermenéuticas a propósito de esos textos. La obra se divide en 
tres capítulos y unas conclusiones, a los que se añaden cuatro extensos 
apéndices, una lista de abreviaturas y siglas, bibliografía utilizada, y cuatro 
índices: de autores, de citas, temático y general. 

El extenso capítulo primero (15-135) estudia “Los miedos de Jacob y 
los temores del nuevo Israel”, llevando como subtítulo “La expansión 
redaccional de Gn 32,10-13 y su contexto”. Título y subtítulo dejan claros por 
dónde se orienta el autor. Ante todo, le interesa relacionar el relato bíblico 
con la situación de los israelitas procedentes del destierro (el “nuevo Israel”). 
Pero no empieza por aquí, como es lógico, sino analizando el pasaje elegido 
(la “oración de Jacob”) dentro de Gn 32. El estudio se desarrolla en seis 
apartados. El primero trata unas cuestiones introductorias: el contexto 
inmediato de Gn 32, la delimitación del comienzo y las tensiones internas 
dentro de Gn 32,4-22. El segundo ofrece los intentos de solución a dichas 
tensiones internas propuestos por la lectura sincrónica (Volz, Kessler, 
Fokkelman y otros) y por la Literarkritik (en la que concede especial atención 
a la propuesta de Ch. Levin). Ninguna de estas soluciones resulta convincente 
para G., que en el apartado tercero ofrece una interpretación nueva: Gn 32,4- 
14a* y 32,14b-22 son dos formas diversas de contar la misma historia, 
procedentes de dos manos distintas y con intenciones específicas; una serie de 
indicios, analizados detenidamente, dejan claro que la segunda (vv. 14b-22) 
es posterior a los vv. 4-9. El cuarto apartado se centra en la oración de Jacob 
(vv. 10-13), intentado demostrar su origen redaccional, que se remontaría a 
la época post-sacerdotal. Justificar esta postura implica someter a crítica 
las ajenas. Para ello comienza recogiendo las diversas propuestas de la 
Literarkritik (unos consideran la oración de origen J; otros, de un redactor 
yahvista o jehovista; otros, fruto de uno o varios redactores), dedicando 
especial atención a las propuestas de Seebass, Berge y Ruppert. Tras ofrecer 
otros puntos de vista (Westermann, Otto), concluye que los vv. 10-13 son una 
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inserciön post-Dtr y post-P. Esta opiniön entra claramente en conflicto con la 
de Blum, que considera los vv. 10-13 parte de sus reelaboraciones D; Giuntoli 
dedica casi quince päginas a rebatir este punto de vista, antes de exponer su 
propia opiniön, justificada por el estudio comparativo de otros muchos textos 
bíblicos: la oración de Jacob es un añadido redaccional post-dtr y post- 
sacerdotal, construido con materiales de proveniencia sacerdotal y de origen 
deuteronomístico, pero que no pertenece a ninguna de las dos escuelas, sino 
posterior a ambas. El quinto apartado vuelve al conjunto de Gn 32 
(concretamente a los vv. 4-22*) y a las dos versiones que contiene del 
encuentro de Jacob con su hermano Esaú. El punto de vista es ahora 
hermenéutico y abarca aspectos distintos: a partir de las literaturas bíblica, 
pseudoepigráfica y rabínica demuestra que la figura de Esaú-Edom fue 
interpretada y valorada generalmente de forma negativa en época postexílica; 
así se comprende que un redactor post-sacerdotal insertase en este sitio la 
oración de Jacob. La gran pregunta es a quién se refiere Jacob cuando le pide 
a YHWH que lo salve de la mano de “Esaú”. La respuesta ya la imaginamos: 
en la oración proyecta el redactor tardío postexílico “las ansias, temores y 
deseos de los que han vuelto a la patria desde el destierro babilónico y que 
debían afrontar las amenazas y la aversión de los que, permaneciendo en la 
Tierra, no habían participado de aquella experiencia forzosa” (117). En 
consecuencia, Jacob se identifica con los que vuelven a la patria; Esaú, con 
los que permanecieron en ella. Sin embargo, para sorpresa nuestra, poco 
después se identifica a Esaú con “las poblaciones hostiles a Israel, con 
discreta probabilidad el pueblo idumeo” (124). Este apartado quinto termina 
con unas páginas sobre la historia de la redacción de Gn 32*—33*. El sexto 
apartado, muy breve, ofrece la conclusión: en la época postexílica los 
redactores revisan y actualizan las Escrituras privilegiando los géneros 
literarios del discurso divino y de la oración del individuo. Para hablar a los 
israelitas no se usan tanto nuevos relatos sino eucologías e intervenciones 
divinas, fomentando la piedad popular y la oración individual. En este caso, 
la oración sirve para proyectar las angustias de la época del redactor en las 
que debió pasar el patriarca Jacob al final de su exilio. 

El también extenso capítulo segundo (137-232) estudia “Las dos llegadas 
de la familia de Jacob a la tierra de Egipto”, con el subtítulo: “Gn 47,5-6 
[TM]: un ejemplo peculiar de intervención redaccional extrema”. Comienza 
G. indicando lo que aporta este capítulo al anterior: la actividad redaccional 
o editorial no se limita a introducir textos escritos más o menos extensos 
(como en el caso de Gn 32,10-13); también se preocupa de producir un texto 
“final”, “definitivo”, sin trazas demasiado profundas y demasiado evidentes 
del trabajo del compilador. Es lo que intenta demostrar ahora basándose en la 
comparación de LXX y TM en Gn 47,5-6. Igual que en el capítulo primero, 
G. sitúa este breve pasaje en su contexto (47,1-28), donde se advierten una 
serie de tensiones, entre las que destaca la doble invitación (de José y del 
faraón) y el doble asentamiento final (en la tierra de Gosén y en la “tierra 
mejor”). Un buen modo de resolverlas es admitir dos versiones de la ida de la 
familia de Jacob a Egipto. En la fusión de ambas tradiciones desempeñan un 
puesto capital los vv. 5-7, en los que se advierten notables diferencias entre 
LXX y TM. Tras compararlos detenidamente, G. se inclina a pensar que el 
texto masorético refleja la evolución última y definitiva, mientras LXX sería 
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testimonio de una Vorlage hebrea que no habia recibido todavia el 
“imprimatur” definitivo. Como en el capitulo primero, G. contrasta su opiniön 
con las de otros autores. En primer lugar con Catastini, representante de la 
Textkritik, que considera LXX el texto original no corrompido. Luego con 
veinte representantes de la Literarkritik. Todas estas respuestas le resultan 
insatisfactorias y mueve a G. a proponer una interpretaciön distinta. Tras 
demostrar la probable precedencia cronolögica de Gn 47,5-6 [LXX], 
reconstruye las dos versiones de la ida a Egipto (que ofrece en columnas 
paralelas) y la plausible historia de la redacciön de 47,1-28 (analizando 
despacio el origen de los vv. 7-10; 11ap.6; 13-26; 27a.b; 28). En la conclusión 
insiste en que el redactor post-sacerdotal, en este caso, no ha introducido 
en los textos matices y relecturas, sino que ha influido en la forma de la 
narración, haciéndola más armónica que la anterior. Su labor se parece a la de 
un “corrector de pruebas”. En cuanto al significado de Gn 45-47, descubre en 
estos capítulos unas ideas distintas de la de Gn 32-33: transmiten una visión 
positiva de la diáspora, el rey de Egipto no es retratado como un tirano sino 
como un rey benévolo, Egipto es presentado como una tierra hospitalaria que 
permite excelentes condiciones de vida a los peregrinos. Una imagen muy 
lejana de la negativa de los deportados en Babilonia. Por tanto, Jacob adquiere 
cierta duplicidad: en Gn 32-33 parece el modelo de los que han vuelto o 
vuelven; en Gn 47 parece el patriarca que se reencuentra con su hijo en 
Egipto, bendice al soberano del país y a los suyos que viven tranquilamente 
en tierra extranjera. 

El tercer capítulo, bastante más breve que los anteriores (233-291), 
habla de “Efraín, Manasés y el Israel del postexilio”, con el subtítulo: “La 
expansión redaccional de Gn 48 en relación con los hijos de José”. Dado que 
este capítulo (igual que el 49) representa un claro añadido a la trama narrativa, 
la pregunta es: ¿por qué se consideró necesario añadir a la historia de José un 
capítulo entero referente a sus dos hijos? ¿Qué tenían que decir Efraín y 
Manasés a una comunidad postexílica? Tras analizar el capítulo en conjunto 
y presentar las diversas opiniones de los representantes de la Literarkritik, 
estudia los añadidos redaccionales más recientes relacionados con Efraín y 
Manasés y concluye que el c. 48 está compuesto por una primera escena 
(48,1-2.8-11) en la que Jacob se encuentra con su hijo y conoce a sus dos 
nietos; una transición (v. 12); segunda escena (13-14.17-20), donde Jacob 
bendice a sus nietos y coloca al segundo por delante del primero; añadidos 
redaccionales posteriores (vv. 3-6.7.15-16), que pretenden releer y reorientar 
todo el relato; expansiones redaccionales posteriores (vv. 21.22), 
heterogéneas a todo el relato. Dado que en la época postexílica, Efraín y 
Manasés no representan nada como tribus, hay que interpretar a estos 
personajes como símbolo de los exiliados judíos y del futuro Israel. 
Según G., durante el exilio muchos nacieron fuera de Israel y algunos, 
probablemente, de madre no judía. En esto radica la semejanza con Efraín y 
Manases: “También ellos habían nacido fuera de la Tierra, como subraya el 
mismo Jacob (cf. Gn 48,5a) y de una relación con una no israelita (cf. Gn 
41,50; 46,20aß). Pero, en virtud de Gn 48,5-6, se han convertido en israelitas 
a todos los efectos: incluso han sido legitimados como propiedad del mismo 
patriarca y, aunque nunca han visto la tierra, se los declara poseedores de ella” 
(276). Como ha dicho poco antes, la preocupación de los redactores era 
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“legitimar a los exiliados en general y, concretamente, a los nacidos durante 
la deportación, frente a las pretensiones de los que habían permanecido en la 
tierra” (275). 

La Conclusión (283-291) recuerda que “la figura de Jacob, en momentos 
concretos y muy cruciales de su existencia, estuvo sometida a una especie de 
relectura peculiar y bastante atrevida por parte de los redactores anónimos de 
la comunidad del Israel post-exílico y, redaccionalmente hablando, post- 
sacerdotal” (283). 

Los cuatro apéndices estudian temas a los que se ha hecho referencia en 
los capítulos precedentes, pero omitidos allí para no distraer la atención: 1) 
Algunas fuentes literarias sobre “la eterna ambigüedad de Esaú que es 
Edom”; 2) Gn 46,34bß a la luz de algunos documentos de Elefantina y de 
otras fuentes targúmicas y extrabíblicas; 3) La “corrupción” de la forma 
textual de Gn 47,5-6 [LXX]: una lectura crítica de varias posturas; 4) “Efraín 
y Manasés” en la historia y la ideología cronista”. 

Al valorar la obra distinguiría dos aspectos. El primero se refiere a la 
parte más extensa del trabajo, en la que G. intenta demostrar que los tres 
textos elegidos deben ser catalogados como post-sacerdotales. En este aspecto 
se revela como un auténtico maestro. Domina todos los aspectos y métodos 
necesarios (crítica textual, Literarkritik, lectura sincrónica), exponiendo las 
diversas posturas con gran detalle y precisión, al mismo tiempo que las 
somete a crítica. Ningún detalle, aunque parezca mínimo, deja de ser tenido 
en cuenta. Basta recordar el extenso debate con Blum o Catastini, o las ocho 
páginas dedicadas a dilucidar si los dos hemistiquios de 47,27 proceden o no 
del mismo autor. Alguno pensará que el autor se extiende demasiado en estas 
discusiones, pero creo que una tesis doctoral permite y justifica tanto detalle. 
Personalmente, sus conclusiones de datación post-sacerdotal me convencen; 
y pienso que incluso quienes no estén de acuerdo con ellas, deberán reconocer 
que el trabajo está realizado con absoluta seriedad y que los argumentos son 
muy serios. Al mismo tiempo, la investigación está presentada de forma muy 
pedagógica, con claridad, y resúmenes previos y finales que ayudan al lector 
a seguir fácilmente el hilo del discurso. 

Hay, sin embargo, un tema en el que me habría gustado mayor precisión 
(reconociendo que es difícil). Me refiero a la datación de esta actividad 
redaccional post-sacerdotal. G. habla simplemente de “testi molto recentí”, 
“epoca persiana”, “tardive epoche dell'impero persiano”. Ya que la época 
persa dura dos siglos exactos, convendría precisar más. Por otra parte, 
especialmente en el capítulo primero, tengo la impresión de que G. piensa en 
un redactor preocupado por las angustias y problemas de los que vuelven del 
destierro a finales del siglo VI. Esto sería “época persa”, pero no “época tardía 
del imperio persa”. 

El segundo aspecto es el hermenéutico, en el que G. ofrece el sentido de 
esos añadidos y retoques. Aquí encuentro más dificultades, especialmente en 
el capítulo primero. En él propone una lectura que podríamos llamar “socio- 
económico-política” (aunque G. no usa el término): Jacob representa a los 
que vuelven del destierro; Esaú, a los que quedaron en la tierra o a las 
poblaciones hostiles a Israel (ya indiqué que el autor no se muestra muy 
seguro en este punto). G. parte del supuesto de que, dada la visión tan 
negativa sobre Edom en la época postexílica, el redactor que añadió la oración 
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debiö compartir esa opiniön. En mi opiniön, hay otro tipo de lectura que 
encaja muy bien en el contexto: la oración de Jacob subrayaría el miedo a su 
hermano y anticiparía, por contraste, la reacción tan afectuosa y generosa de 
Esaú. ¿Por qué hemos de imponerle al autor del pasaje una visión negativa de 
Esaú? Ciertamente, el redactor final del Génesis no la tiene. En todo caso, si 
alguno de los dos hermanos queda mal, es Jacob. Cuando se recuerda la 
importancia de la fraternidad en el libro del Génesis (Caín-Abel, hijos de Noé, 
Jacob-Esaú, José y sus hermanos), no podemos olvidar la estrecha relación 
entre Caín-Abel y Esaú-Jacob: Caín no tenía motivos para matar a Abel, pero 
lo hizo; Esaú tenía motivos, humanamente hablando, para matar a Jacob, pero 
lo abrazó y besó. Creo que esta interpretación es mucho más espontánea y 
cercana al texto que la propuesta por G. 

Más interesante resulta la identificación de Efraín y Manasés con los 
exiliados babilónicos, aunque también en este caso se muestra G. inseguro y 
otras veces habla de “los exiliados en general” (273, 275). Lo segundo sería 
más lógico, porque es difícil que un nacido en Babilonia se identifique con un 
nacido en Egipto. 

G. ha realizado una importante contribución al estudio de los añadidos 
post-sacerdotales en la historia de Jacob. Como él mismo reconoce, no ha 
podido estudiar todos los textos pertinentes, entre los que cita Gn 50,24-25 
(cf. 289-290). Esperamos y deseamos que el autor encuentre tiempo para 
seguir investigando el tema. 


Facultad de Teología José Luis SICRE 
Granada (España) 


Jean-Frangois LEFEBVRE, Le jubilé biblique. Lv 25 — exégése et théo- 
logie (OBO 194). Editions Universitaires Fribourg Suisse, Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht, Góttingen 2003, XII-443 p. 


L'opera, come si intuisce facilmente dal titolo, rientra in quella ondata di 
interesse da parte degli studiosi per il giubileo biblico suscitata dalla cele- 
brazione dell'anno santo del 2000. Il sottotitolo delimita peró, con mag- 
giore precisione, l'ambito della ricerca: si tratta di un'indagine esegetica 
circoscritta a Lv 25 per scoprirne la ricchezza teologica. L'autore ha ini- 
ziato il suo lavoro nel 1996 e nel giugno del 2000 ha presentato i primi 
risultati come tesi di dottorato in teologia presso l'università di Friburgo 
in Svizzera. La pubblicazione dell'opera ha richiesto le necessarie corre- 
zioni e quindi qualche anno di ulteriori rifiniture, di conseguenza l'opera 
ha visto la luce soltanto nel 2003. 

L'autore, nella introduzione, espone in modo chiaro quali sono gli 
obiettivi che si propone e la metodologia seguita nel corso della ricerca: 
egli vuole esaminare sistematicamente, versetto per versetto, Lv 25, per 
cercare di coglierne il messaggio teologico, sorvolando sugli aspetti stori- 
ci del testo e la sua evoluzione diacronica; insomma, piü che le tappe re- 
dazionali del testo, per l'autore conta conoscere «ció che il redattore fina- 
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le aveva in mente» (18, n. 96). In altre parole, si tratta di un approccio 
sincronico e non diacronico del testo. Gli strumenti adoperati sono quelli 
tradizionali: esame del testo ebraico di cui fornisce una sua traduzione (23- 
27), alla luce della LXX e della tradizione giudaica, dagli inizi (targum, 
Sifra’ e Mishnah) fino al Medio Evo (Rashi e Ramban). Quando & utile 
l’autore fa ricorso anche al testo della Volgata. Il lettore dovra tener ben 
presente tale impostazione per evitare di cercare nel volume risposte esclu- 
se a priori, come il tentativo di assegnare una datazione ai testi biblici. 
Quando, a conclusione del lavoro, l’autore dovrä tentare di individuare un 
contesto storico in cui collocare il testo di Lv 25 (331-332) deve ricono- 
scere di trovarsi senza elementi utili per una datazione plausibile. L’unico 
elemento testuale indiscutibile & che fino al tempo di Nehemia il giubileo 
era sconosciuto (332). Ma non mi sembra un grande risultato! 

Il nucleo fondamentale dell'opera é strutturato in quattro parti (suddivi- 
se in sedici capitoli) secondo uno schema logico: analisi filologica del testo, 
cui segue una parte dedicata alle connessioni intertestuali e al messaggio teo- 
logico. L'analisi filologica di Lv 25 è quindi concentrata prevalentemente 
nella prima (vv. 1-22) e terza parte (vv. 23-55), mentre nella seconda e quar- 
ta parte vengono studiate le connessioni tra Lv 25 e altri passi paralleli del- 
la Bibbia ebraica (Es 23,10-11; Dt 26; Es 21; Dt 15); nella quarta parte so- 
no affrontate anche alcune questioni marginali, come il contesto storico in 
cui collocare Lv 25 (periodo persiano) e il rapporto tra giubileo biblico e 
analoghe iniziative testimoniate nell'area del vicino oriente. Una conclusio- 
ne generale, la bibliografia, un indice degli autori e delle citazioni bibliche 
concludono il lavoro. Vediamo brevemente le singole parti. 

La prima parte (capp. 1-4) è dedicata all'esame esegetico di Lv 25,1- 
22 ossia la parte riguardante l'anno sabbatico (vv. 2b-7), quella del giubi- 
leo (vv. 8-12), le norme relative alla compra-vendita dei terreni (vv. 13-17) 
e, a conclusione, le promesse divine connesse con l'osservanza delle nor- 
me del giubileo (vv. 18-22). L'autore concentra la sua attenzione sui ter- 
mini chiave di ogni singola pericope (sapîah, nazîr, saktr, tösab, ger, Sab- 
bat, söpar, frü‘ä, yóbel, qds, d'rór, 'ahuzzá) studiati non solo nell'ambito 
di Lv 25, ma nel contesto piú ampio di tutto il testo masoretico. Da que- 
sto esame emerge non solo la ricchezza semantica di tali vocaboli, ma an- 
che il messaggio teologico di tutto il testo nel suo complesso, che risulta 
di perenne attualità. Sembra infatti questo l'obiettivo principale dell'autore. 
E’ encomiabile lo sforzo di ricavare il messaggio teologico mediante un pa- 
ziente e faticoso studio filologico dei vocaboli; in particolare é da apprez- 
zare la cura meticolosa con cui l'autore ha condotto la ricerca con l'uso 
continuo delle concordanze. Credo tuttavia opportuno segnalare alcuni aspet- 
ti di essa suscettibili di miglioramenti. Per quanto concerne gli strumenti di 
lavoro forse sarebbe stato meglio sostituire la vecchia grammatica ebraica 
di P. Joüon con l'edizione più aggiornata tradotta e curata da T. Muraoka, 
A Grammar of Biblical Hebrew, I-II (Subsidia Biblica 14.1/2; Roma 1993); 
analogamente, sempre nell'ambito della lingua ebraica, per la sintassi sa- 
rebbe stata utile l'opera di B.K. Waltke — M. O'Connor, Biblical Hebrew 
Syntax (Winona Lake 1990). L’utilizzazione del dizionario del D.J.A. Cli- 
nes, The Dictionary of Classical Hebrew (Sheffield 1995), nella parte pub- 
blicata, permette un rapido sguardo alle attestazioni dei vocaboli anche nei 
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testi di Qumran. Suggerirei inoltre l'utilizzo dell'opera di H. Hoftijzer - K. 
Jongeling, Dictionary of the North-West Semitic Inscriptions, 1-11 (Leiden 
1995) (ha sostituito il DISO) che fornisce per ogni vocabolo le attestazio- 
ni epigrafiche extra-bibliche; la sua consultazione permette di risalire al- 
l'humus culturale in cui si radica il testo biblico. Mi riferisco in particola- 
re ai termini yóbel e qds trattati, a mio avviso, in modo sbrigativo (96-98). 
La sua consultazione, tra l'altro, mi sembra opportuna per un'opera che fa 
parte della collana Orbis Biblicus et Orientalis. 

Nell'analisi dei testi l'autore usa abbondantemente la versione greca 
della LXX e per il Levitico si serve sia dell'edizione critica di J.W. We- 
vers (Leviticus [Septuaginta. Vetus Testamentum Graecum II/2; Göttingen 
1986]) e sia dell'opera ad essa complementare, sempre di Wevers (Notes 
on the Greek Text of Leviticus [SBL.SCSS 44; Atlanta 1997]); ritengo che 
anche la consultazione di un lessico della LXX come J.F. Schleusner, No- 
vus Thesaurus Philologico-criticus: sive Lexicon in LXX, I-II (Londini 
1929), oppure quello piü recente, ma anche piü modesto, di J. Lust et al., 
A Greek — English Lexicon of the Septuagint, I-II (Stuttgart 1992), sareb- 
be stata di grande utilità. 

La seconda parte dell'opera (capp. 5-9) affronta il rapporto tra l'anno 
sabbatico come presentato in Lv 25,2-7 e il passo parallelo di Es 23,10- 
11; in modo particolare l'autore cerca di trovare una soluzione all'annosa 
questione se il settimo anno sabbatico, ossia il quarantanovesimo anno, sia 
distinto dall'anno giubilare oppure coincida con esso; in altri termini, le 
norme di Lv 25 imponevano di lasciare incolti i campi per un anno solo 
o per due anni consecutivi? A prima vista, poiché in Lv 25,10 l'anno giu- 
bilare é indicato come il «cinquantesimo» anno, ogni discussione sembre- 
rebbe fuori luogo. Il Lefebvre tuttavia, con molti altri studiosi, ritiene che 
l'anno sabbatico, il quarantanovesimo, coincida con l'anno giubilare e quin- 
di, secondo il nostro autore, i campi restavano incolti per un solo anno 
(159). Le motivazioni su cui l'autore fonda la sua opinione sono sostan- 
zialmente due: secondo Lv 25,22 si puó seminare nell'ottavo anno, inoltre 
in Lv 25,11 il testo assegna come nutrimento per l'anno giubilare quello 
che i campi producono spontaneamente (sdpiah); questo sarebbe un ter- 
mine tecnico per indicare quanto prodotto dai campi con il seme caduto 
durante la mietitura precedente (159-160). Ritengo la posizione del Lefeb- 
vre quanto mai ragionevole anche se i motivi addotti non mi sembrano del 
tutto convincenti. Infatti, l'ottavo anno di Lv 25,22 può essere riferito al- 
l'anno sabbatico (altrimenti il testo avrebbe adoperato «cinquantesimo»); 
inoltre il significato del termine sapiah non necessariamente è da limitare 
ai prodotti nati spontaneamente nell'anno successivo alla mietitura. Mi sem- 
bra invece che l'argomento piü convincente a sostegno della tesi del Le- 
febvre si trovi nel Libro dei Giubilei, al quale l'autore accenna a p. 205, 
n. 108), che espressamente calcola gli anni in giubilei equivalenti a qua- 
rantanove anni. Tale apocrifo, scritto nel II sec. a. C. o forse anche nel III, 
testimonia senza dubbio un uso consolidato del termine. Al di là di tali 
questioni marginali, che probabilmente resteranno ancora a lungo irrisolte, 
si deve riconoscere all'autore il merito di aver posto in risalto il messag- 
gio teologico di Lv 25,1-22: la terra nell'anno sabbatico e giubilare ritro- 
va lo stato originario in cui essa, senza essere sottoposta al lavoro umano, 
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ma investita della benedizione divina, unica garanzia di feconditä, fornisce 
a tutti gli esseri viventi, senza distinzione, il sostentamento indispensabile 
per la vita (171). 

La terza parte & dedicata all’esame esegetico di Lv 25,23-55 secondo 
la metodologia seguita nella prima parte e per la quale valgono i rilievi cri- 
tici formulati in precedenza. In particolare l'indagine dell’autore si concen- 
tra sulla radice g’l (gö’el, ge ullá) al cui esame dedica quasi un intero ca- 
pitolo (cap. 11). Ho qualche perplessità a ritenere che l'istituto della ge ullá 
sia molto antico, come asserito dall’autore (198-199); la radice è scono- 
sciuta a tutte le altre lingue semitiche (cf. D. Cohen, Dictionnaire des ra- 
cines sémitiques [Paris 1993]; R.S. Tomback, A Comparative Semitic Lexi- 
con of the Phoenician and Punic Languages [New York 1978]; G. del Olmo 
Lete — J. Sanmartín, A Dictionary of the Ugaritic Language in the Alpha- 
betic Tradition, I-U [Leiden 2003]). Se il termine fosse antico dovrebbe ri- 
sultare attestato da qualche parte; per contro H. Hoftijzer — K. Jongeling, 
Dictionary, I, 207, segnala la presenza di g’Ih a Qumran e in altro mate- 
riale epigrafico del I sec. d. C. chiaramente dipendente dal testo biblico; ta- 
le materiale è segnalato anche in D.J.A. Clines, Dictionary, II, 296. 

La quarta e ultima parte & dedicata al confronto tra Lv 25 e la legge 
sulla liberazione degli schiavi di Es 21,2-6 e Dt 15,12-18 e quella sulla re- 
missione dei debiti di Dt 15,1-11. Per il Lefebvre Lv 25 dipende dagli al- 
tri. A questo punto pero la questione diacronica emerge prepotentemente ed 
e giocoforza datare il giubileo biblico al periodo storico posteriore a Nehe- 
mia (332). Per quanto concerne l'applicabilità del giubileo, l'autore che ha 
fatto coincidere il giubileo con l'anno sabbatico, trova la questione risolta 
automaticamente (334-342); del resto la testimonianza di Flavio Giuseppe 
(Antichità Giudaiche 14,16,2 $ 475) sull'osservanza dell'anno sabbatico & 
esplicita. Alle testimonianze extra-bibliche di iniziative simili al giubileo 
l'autore dedica appena sei pagine (342-348), quasi come un dovere di cro- 
naca da assolvere; eppure ritengo che l'argomento possa riservare parecchie 
sorprese se affrontato senza pregiudizi e con la necessaria pazienza nell'a- 
nalisi delle fonti; non a caso il Lefebvre riconosce che iniziative analoghe 
al giubileo sono state promulgate fino al tempo dei Tolomei (346). 

Naturalmente in un'opera cosi ampia e complessa qualche errore é qua- 
si fisiologico; ne segnalo qualcuno anche se il testo risulta ben curato. A 
p. 24 n. 4, sädeh (togliere il dages sulla prima lettera); p. 90 nn. 27 e 29, 
Terou'a correggere in Terou'a; a p. 100, quartultima riga del testo, man- 
ca «dans»: ... “dans la littérature récente"; p. 194 riga 18 TM, ma a p. 
203 riga 9 T.M. 

A conclusione si può dire che l’opera è pregevole in quanto colma una 
lacuna nello studio di Lv 25. Di solito esso è ritenuto come la testimo- 
nianza di un'istituzione sociale praticamente irrealizzabile; il suo messag- 
gio invece può essere di perenne attualità specie per coloro che vogliono 
vedere nel testo biblico non solo un cadavere da sezionare, ma un corpo 
vivente da cui attingere la linfa del messaggio rivelato. 


Pontificia Università Urbaniana Giovanni DEIANA 
Via Urbano VII, 16 
1-00165 Roma 
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Marvin A. SWEENEY, Zephaniah. A Commentary (Hermeneia. A Cri- 
tical and Historical Commentary on the Bible). Minneapolis, For- 
tress Press 2003. xviii-228 p. 21,5 x 24. $47.00 


Il libro segue la struttura generale della serie di Hermeneia. Dopo le pagine de- 
dicate alle abbreviazioni e agli studi piü citati (xii-xvii) si trova l'introduzio- 
ne (1-41), dove già emergono le scelte fondamentali che accompagneranno il 
commentario. Al centro abbiamo il commentario (“Commentary”), a cui se- 
gue la conclusione (“Endmatter”) con la bibliografia e gli indici (1. Passages; 
2. Subjects; 3. Authors). 

Sweeney confuta fin dall'inizio la tesi della collocazione delle parole di 
Sofonia (anche solo in parte) nel periodo babilonese o postbabilonese, men- 
tre afferma la tesi tradizionale che vuole il profeta contemporaneo delle rifor- 
ma di Giosia. Questo sarebbe provato anche dalla collocazione del libro nel 
rotolo dei XII. In particolare la sequenza delle soprascritte di Osea, Amos, 
Michea e Sofonia farebbe pensare a una prima edizione giosiana di questi li- 
bri (13; 46-47). Lo testimonierebbe anche la dipendenza del profeta da Isaia, 
i cui oracoli egli vedrebbe realizzarsi (16-17). Il messaggio di Sofonia sotto- 
linea che il tempio & il centro della creazione, come nell'antica teologia giu- 
daica (2). L'autore dedica molto spazio alle diverse versioni del testo (Moso- 
retica, LXX, Manoscritti del Deserto di Giuda, Targum, Peshitta, Volgata e 
Vetus Latina, Altre Tradizioni testuali). Per ognuna di esse elabora un ap- 
proccio interessante. Non si limita infatti a un'esposizione della situazione te- 
stuale, ma cerca di indicarne le caratteristiche letterarie in rapporto alle altre. 
Subito nell' introduzione evidenzia la diversità di accento tra TM e LXX. Men- 
tre TM ele versioni ad esso collegate "represent an exhortative text that is de- 
signed to persuade its audience to adapt a new course of action to adhere to 
YHWH”, la LXX e le versioni ad essa collegate “represent a judgmental text 
that calls on its audience to adhere to YHWH but presupposes that the au- 
dience will not do so” (3; cf. 7). La LXX inoltre (come si puó vedere in par- 
ticolare dalla riformulazione di 2,3) sottolinea che la distruzione di Gerusa- 
lemme fu causata non dall'assenza di Yhwh, ma dal rifiuto di Yhwh da parte 
di Israele. Emerge una minaccia del paganesimo al tempio da parte della mo- 
narchia seleucide (23) Tuttavia la Vorlage di tutta la tradizione testuale è TM. 

Sempre in questa parte l'autore affronta le questioni del genere letterario 
e della struttura del libro. Individua due unità maggiori (“Major units"): 1,2- 
18 e 2,13-20. Alloro interno specifica delle unità minori. Motiva la divisione 
soprattutto attraverso la sintassi (separazione da ció che precede e legame con 
quanto segue). Nel commento specificherà in modo piü esteso 1 motivi della 
divisione, che appaiono discutibili in alcuni aspetti. Il primo problema ri- 
guarda la collocazione di 2,4, che Sweeney collega a 2,1-3 e non a 2,5-15. La 
ragione principale sarebbe la funzione causale della congiunzione Kf, che ag- 
giungerebbe una ulteriore motivazione all'invito a cercare Yhwh, eviden- 
ziando il disastro che toccherä i filistei. Pur ammettendo la possibilità che ki 
abbia un valore enfatico, sostiene che esso non perde “his conjunctive func- 
tion” (121). Inoltre la presenza di höy al v. 5 segnerebbe l'inizio di una nuo- 
va unità. Tuttavia si dovrebbe obiettare: 1. Il v. 4 é strettamente connesso a 
quanto segue, che riguarda principalmente i filistei; 2. C’& un’inclusione tra 
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il v. 4 e il v. 7, indicata dalla ripetizione di 'asqelon; 3. 2,3 conclude sintatti- 
camente i tre imperativi del verbo bgs, introducendo una possibilità di scam- 
pare al pericolo imminente (Chissà che”...); 4. La particella höy si può tro- 
vare anche all’interno di un oracolo e non solo all’inizio (cf. Is 1,4; 1,24; 
17,12; Ger 30,7; 47,7; 50,27); 5. Infine il v. 4 si inserisce all'interno della se- 
rie di 2,4-15, dove sono raccolti gli oracoli contro le nazioni. Oltre a questi mo- 
tivi, l'opinione quasi unanime degli esegeti sull'unità di 2,4-7 rende molto 
dubbiosa la scelta di Sweeney. Un problema simile si pone per l'unità che ini- 
zia in 3,1. Qui i risultati dell'esegesi sono piü variegati. Qualcuno fa terminare 
l'unità in 3,5, altri in 3,8. Tuttavia 1i motivi addotti da Sweeney per questa di- 
visione possono essere presi come una possibilità, soprattutto per l'inclusio- 
ne tra 3,5 e 3,13 (169-170), anche se il v. 5 sembra piuttosto la conclusione di 
3,1-4, in quanto evidenzia l’ opposizione tra l’ingiustizia dei capi di Gerusa- 
lemme e la giustizia di Yhwh che comunque si realizzerà. 

L'autore sostiene già nell'introduzione, e a piü riprese in altre parti, 
che Sofonia svolge la sua attività nei primi anni del regno di Giosia, pri- 
ma del ritrovamento del libro della legge (a motivo dell'assenza di riferi- 
menti al Deuteronomio, 18), ma già durante la cosiddetta riforma religio- 
sa (cf. 46-47; 107-108; 113; 158). Questa affermazione & messa in 
discussione da diversi argomenti: 1. L'esistenza di una riforma religiosa di 
Giosia è un argomento molto controverso; 2. Risulta problematico anche 
il legame della riforma con il Deuteronomio e il supposto ritrovamento del 
libro della legge; 3. Sarebbe infatti sorprendente che un sostenitore di una 
riforma, che ha come propugnatore lo stesso re, non parli mai del re. Si 
accenna ai capi, ai giudici, ai sacerdoti, ai profeti (cf. 3,3-4), ma non un 
accenno al re e al suo tentativo. 

In stretta connessione con questo approccio storico letterario è la po- 
sizione che Sweeney prende in relazione al problema redazionale. Lo stu- 
dioso non lascia spazio a nessun dubbio circa l’assoluta autenticità di tut- 
ti i versetti contenuti nel libro di Sofonia. Non c’è ovviamente spazio per 
analizzare ogni sua presa di posizione. Mi fermerò solo sulla parte finale 
(3,18-20), di cui sostiene l’autenticità in quanto il testo farebbe riferimen- 
to alle conseguenze della deportazione assira e non, come vogliono in ge- 
nere gli esegeti, a quella babilonese, che collocano questi versetti per lo 
più nel periodo postesilico (196-208). Un problema poco trattato dall’au- 
tore riguarda il linguaggio del testo, che non compare mai in Sofonia, co- 
me non appare mai l’annuncio di una raccolta dalla dispersione, se non in 
3,10, che egli considera ugualmente autentico. Il linguaggio tradisce una 
chiara dipendenza da Michea, che a sua volta riprenderebbe tematiche pro- 
prie di Geremia e soprattutto di Ezechiele, dove il tema della raccolta dal- 
la dispersione è fondamentale per l’annuncio di salvezza (cf. Ger 23,3; 
29,14; 31,8; 32,37; Ez 11,17; 20,34.41; 28,25; 34,13; 36,24; 37,21; 39,27). 
E quasi paradossale che Sweeney affermi la dipendenza di Mic 4,6-7 (di 
chiara origine postesilica) da Sofonia, non tenendo per nulla conto del pos- 
sibile rapporto con Ezechiele. Non ho riscontro che il motivo fondamen- 
tale per cui gli esegeti attribuiscono 3,19-20 a una redazione postesilica di- 
penda unicamente dalla presenza di ba‘et hahî, che darebbe al testo un 
carattere escatologico (209). Lo stesso si dovrebbe dire di 3,10, in cui l’ac- 
cenno alla dispersione opera un restringimento della prospettiva universa- 
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listica introdotta con l’annuncio rivolto ai “popoli” in 3,9. Il legame di 3,9- 
10 con Is 18-19 potrebbe essere possibile, ma deve essere dimostrato che 
gli oracoli di questi due capitoli di Isaia (soprattutto 18,7 con il tema del- 
l'offerta portata al tempio da popoli stranieri, come 19,16-25) siano pree- 
silici. Il tema del riconoscimento di Yhwh da parte dei popoli, significato 
anche dall'offerta che essi portano al tempio gerosolimitano, è certamente 
postesilico. Basta vedere la sua frequenza in testi come quelli del Terzo 
Isaia. 

Il metodo seguito da Sweeney é quello impostosi nell'esegesi del secolo 
scorso. L'analisi filologica è accurata, talvolta persino esagerata per giunge- 
re a risultati già accettati dagli studiosi (vedi ad esempio la lunga discussione 
su 'asop 'asep di 1,3). Le scelte operate in campo testuale sono discusse at- 
tentamente. Mi sembra tuttavia che esista una sorta di precomprensione del te- 
sto, che parte dal presupposto di una sua collocazione letteraria fondata sulla 
soprascritta masoretica, che é invece senza dubbio redazionale e postesilica. 
Condivido tuttavia la preoccupazione, come ho mostrato nel mio commenta- 
rio (Sofonia [Genova 1991]) di non partire dalla precomprensione opposta, 
per cui tutto, soprattutto l'oracolo di salvezza (quindi per Sofonia da 3,6 in 
poi), sarebbe di origine postesilica. Tuttavia & veramente difficile sostenere 
che non ci siano stati interventi redazionali almeno nella elaborazione poste- 
silica del rotolo dei Dodici Profeti, che ha certamente riguardato anche Sofo- 
nia. Talvolta si accenna a temi di poetica. Certamente é opportuno affermare 
che considerazioni di metrica ebraica non dovrebbero condurre ad eliminare 
versetti o parti di essi (come spesso propone anche l'apparato critico della 
BHS). L’attenzione alla collocazione storica degli oracoli è costante. Sweeney 
dedica molte pagine a dirimere questioni storiche talvolta difficili. Ad esem- 
pio risulta davvero un' impresa ardua definire gli avvenimenti supposti dagli 
oracoli contro le nazioni di 2,4-15. Dopo una lunga discussione su 2,12 (ora- 
colo contro Cush, 145-148), lo stesso studioso é costretto a concludere che l'o- 
racolo é privo di ogni riferimento temporale (148). Molta parte del commen- 
tario è dedicata al problema della storicità, sempre tesa ad affermare la collo- 
cazione giosiana degli oracoli. Si ha l'impressione che ció tolga spazio al- 
l'ermeneutica del testo, che non é data solo dalla storia, ma da un insieme di 
fattori storico-letterari, che ne esprimono la ricchezza. Rimane cosi non pri- 
va di dubbi l'insistenza con cui Sweeney sottolinea l'interesse di Sofonia per 
la centralizzazione del culto (tra gli altri 107-108), quindi l'importanza del 
sacrificio del tempio (vedi il commento a 1,7) oppure il possibile riferimento 
masoretico di nerót (1,12) alle lampade del tempio di Gerusalemme (92). Il 
ruolo centrale di Gerusalemme e del tempio sarebbe espresso anche dal Ro- 
tolo dei Dodici (12). In questo senso lo studioso interpreta anche l'origine 
dello yom Yhwh, che sarebbe legato al sistema delle feste del tempio di Geru- 
salemme. Accetta per questo l'idea che lo yom Yhwh sia in rapporto con la fe- 
sta del nuovo anno, in cui si afferma la sovranità di Dio sulla creazione (52; 
cf. le ipotesi di E. Lipinski, La Royauté de Yahwe dans la poésie et le culte de 
l'Ancien Israel [Brussel 1965]). A queste concezioni si legherebbe una certa 
attesa delle ricostituzione della monarchia davidica, che in Giosia viene ad 
avere un modello. 

Si tratta di proposte inserite all'interno del quadro storico supposto dal- 
l'autore. I dubbi nascono quando, analizzando Sofonia, non troviamo tracce 
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di un sostegno alla monarchia, anzi neppure la menzione del re. Al contrario 
il profeta proclama una sorta di teocrazia, in cui solo Yhwh sara il re capace 
di ristabilire la giustizia violata (3,5.15). Tuttavia, al di là di queste discussioni 
che rimangono aperte, il commentario di Sweeney si presenta con una serietà 
scientifica e una rigorosa indagine storico critica, anche se non sempre con- 
divisibile. Forse, proprio per la ricchezza del commentario, rimane da notare 
che la bibliografia manca quasi totalmente di riferimenti a titoli in lingua ita- 
liana e spagnola, là dove invece esistono lavori di valore, come quelli di L. 
Alonso Schókel sui profeti. Ció del resto é una cattiva abitudine della lettera- 
tura esegetica anglofona. 


Pontificia Università Urbaniana Ambrogio SPREAFICO 
Via Urbano VIII, 16 
I-00165 Roma 


Novum Testamentum 


Walter RADL, Das Evangelium nach Lukas. Kommentar Erster Teil: 
1,1-9,50, Herder, Freiburg — Basel — Wien 2003. xviii-656 p. 


This publication is the first part of a major commentary on the Gospel of Luke 
in the Herder commentary series. It stands in the tradition of the Herder 
commentary by Heinz Schürmann, to whom Radl’s volume is dedicated. 

After an introduction of moderate length (22 pages), Radl offers a 
translation of each Lukan pericope and generally presents his commentary in 
three sections. The first section covers a number of issues: delineation of the 
pericope, sentence constructions used in it, segmentation of the pericope, a 
summary of the action, form criticism, and tradition history. Radl clarifies the 
relation of the pericope to common literary types and discusses sources and 
redaction. As is common in Gospel scholarship, Mark and Q are viewed as 
major sources for Luke and problems of unity in a passage are used as clues 
to redactional work on prior traditions. The second section then offers 
detailed commentary on the pericope. 

The first two sections of Radl's commentary format cover topics 
discussed in many commentaries. The third section is more unusual. It is 
dedicated to relating the pericope to the rest of Luke-Acts thematically. That 
is, important topics or features in the pericope are further discussed by noting 
their connection to related material in other parts of Luke-Acts. The result is 
brief discussion of a series of related passages. The treatment of each topic is 
necessarily brief, but the total discussion of Lukan themes is quite extensive. 
This aspect of Radl’s commentary is very useful. It provides a fuller picture 
of Lukan concerns and a helpful guide to further study. 
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For example, section three of Radl’s commentary on Luke 6,12-19 
(which Radl treats as a unit) consists of a three-page discussion of the 
apostles, the disciples, and the people as presented in Luke-Acts. Here Radl 
summarizes basic information about the apostles in Luke-Acts, while citing 
the relevant passages. Similarly, Radl’s commentary on the Lukan beatitudes 
and woes (Luke 6,20-26) concludes with three pages that provide further 
information about riches and poverty as well as rejection of prophets and 
persecution in Luke-Acts. His discussion rightly notes that the blessing on the 
poor in 6:20 fulfills the program that Jesus accepted as his mission in 4,18 and 
4,43. 

Most of the footnotes are fairly short. They provide extensive references 
to scholarly literature. English language scholarship is well represented in 
these references, along with German and French. Radl also provides a 
bibliography following each pericope. 

Beginning with Luke 3, there is good balance among the three sections in 
Radl’s treatment of each passage. Overall, this commentary is an excellent 
guide to Luke and to scholarship on Luke. Radl’s comments are judicious and 
perceptive. His work is based on a deep and broad study of relevant material. 
It is the mature fruit of careful thought. 

I briefly note with approval the following features of this commentary: 
On the controversial point of the Lukan view on Pharisees, Radl takes a 
balanced position, noting both negative and positive aspects of the composite 
Lukan portrait (322, 350-351). In discussing who are the “enemies” that Jesus 
commands us to love, Radl appropriately refers to various possibilities within 
the historical context of the early church but also states, finally, that Jesus 
leaves the concept of enemy “fully open” (397-399). The two excursuses in 
this volume make helpful contributions by assembling material from ancient 
sources similar to Jesus’ command to love enemies and renounce resistance 
(400-403, 406-410). Lastly, Radl is right to point out that Luke 9,28-50 places 
considerable stress on the deficiencies of the disciples (633-634, 638-639). 

It is puzzling to me that Radl only begins the third part of his commentary 
format — the sections that relate pericopes to the rest of Luke-Acts 
thematically — with Luke 3, omitting this feature from his discussion of Luke 
1-2. The degree of continuity between the long infancy narrative and the rest 
of Luke-Acts is a key interpretive issue. The format used in the rest of the 
commentary would have provided opportunity for Radl to clarify his 
understanding of this issue and further illuminate the importance of the 
infancy narrative. 

The careful attention to thematic continuity in Luke-Acts is a special 
strength of this commentary. However, Luke-Acts is a narrative, and this 
commentary, like most, does not fully appropriate methods designed to study 
an extensive narrative. In Luke-Acts the themes noted by Radl are set within 
an unfolding plot, rather than being static realities. They develop in the 
context of a story, and that story is full of conflict. We gain insight into 
narrative plot through clarifying the hopes, expectations, and promises that 
the narrative itself supports, understanding how specific events contribute to 
realization of these hopes and how specific forms of resistance impede 
realization, and interpreting climactic events of the narrative as fulfillment of 
these hopes and promises in spite of resistance. Of course, failure of 
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fulfillment is also possible. A narrative plot begins by arousing expectations, 
moves us through conflicts, and comes to some kind of resolution. In an 
extensive narrative there will be twists and surprises in the plot, but these can 
only be clearly recognized in light of the expectations aroused at the 
beginning by the narrator and authoritative interpreters within the story. 
Central themes of the story take their place within this unfolding plot and 
contribute to it. The story regains its dynamic and the special significance of 
certain scenes emerges if we think in these terms. From this perspective, 
something can be added, I think, to Radl’s fine work. There is also much to 
be said about how literary devices in narrative function as narrative rhetoric, 
that is, as persuasive appeals to the reader. 

I would also like to raise questions about some specific points of 
interpretation in Radl’s commentary. In the annunciation to Mary, Radl 
understands Luke 1,32 and 1,35c as two different kinds of christological 
statements. The former is traditional, the latter supplements and clarifies the 
former from the Lukan perspective (57-59). A literary work, however, helps 
to interpret itself through repetitive emphasis. It is not Jesus’ Sonship through 
divine origin (Luke 1,35) but Jesus as Davidic Messiah, fulfilling the 
promises made to David, that is emphasized repeatedly in major scenes of 
Luke-Acts (Luke 1,32-33. 69-70; 2,11; Acts 2,29-36; 13,22-23. 32-37; 15,16- 
18), and Jesus is designated Son of God or Son of the Most High because he 
1s the Messiah not only in Luke 1,32 but also elsewhere (Luke 4,41; Acts 
13,22-23. 32-34). This emphasis of the two-volume work should not be 
minimized in interpretation. Of course, the promise that Jesus “will reign over 
the house of Jacob” (Luke 1,33) raises questions. How can this be when he is 
rejected by many of his own people? This is an appropriate question because 
1t points to a major issue in the plot. 

In passing, Radl suggests that Luke 1,69-70 may serve to correct the 
“earthly-national hopes” in vv. 68. 71-75 of the Benedictus (94). It is hard to 
see how reference to the biblical promises of a restored Davidic kingdom 
would correct such hopes. The real problem is that most Lukan scholars have 
not come to terms with the national-political hopes expressed in 1,68-75 and 
have not seriously asked why the author of Luke would present these words 
as the words of an inspired prophet (1,67), thus giving them the stamp of 
theological authority. 

In interpreting Luke 4,18 Radl asserts that the terms are not meant 
metaphorically; they refer to persons with bodily needs (256). I agree that this 
key verse in the Nazareth scene provides a preview of Jesus” healing ministry 
and his ministry to the impoverished — persons with bodily needs. However, 
this programmatic announcement should not be interpreted narrowly. There is 
a reciprocal interpretive relationship between Jesus” description of his 
mission in Nazareth and the description of his work in the following narrative; 
the one helps us understand the other. The emphasis through repetition on 
aphesis (“release”) in Luke 4,18 relates to Jesus” release of persons from 
demonic power (note the language of bondage in 13,10-17), but we should 
not ignore the fact that the verb form appears soon after the Nazareth scene in 
a passage in which Jesus claims fundamental authority “on earth” to “release 
sins” (Luke 5,17-26). Luke 5,24 and 32 expand on 4,18-19 with further 
comprehensive statements about Jesus’ mission, and the word-link with 5,24 
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should be considered when seeking to understand the full scope of the release 
proclaimed in 4,18. Apart from 4,18 the word aphesis occurs in Luke-Acts 
only in the phrase “release of sins”. 

The effort to discover earlier tradition behind the Gospels through 
inconsistencies in the present form of Gospel stories is sometimes carried too 
far, revealing an insensitivity to the literary style of brief narrative. This 
tendency appears a few times in Radl’s work. I do not dispute that the story 
of the centurion in Luke 7,1-10 displays Lukan concerns and is probably 
shaped by Lukan redaction. However, Radl asserts (440) that there are 
inconsistencies in the story because the two requests in vv. 3 and 6 are 
contradictory, and the centurion doesn’t even know that Jesus is coming, yet 
sends friends to dissuade him. We should recognize that we are dealing with 
simplified narration that follows its own rules. It is part of the rhetoric of brief 
narrative to focus on key events and omit background information. The 
curious may speculate about how the centurion could learn of Jesus’ coming, 
but the narrator focuses our attention elsewhere. Similarly, it is not a fault but 
rather effective narrative rhetoric when the narrator discloses the neglect of 
Simon the Pharisee only in the speech of Jesus, where it can be used to 
highlight a contrast with the woman, rather than at the beginning of the 
episode (Luke 7,44-46; cf. Radl, 492-493). 

In this same episode there is a well-known problem in 7,47, which begins 
with a statement that seems to say that the woman’s sins are forgiven because 
of her prior demonstration of love, while the rest of the passage speaks of love 
as the result of the previous experience of forgiveness. Radl states that v. 48 
clarifies the ambiguity of v. 47. The woman first receives forgiveness from 
Jesus in v. 48, following the demonstration of her love. Admittedly, this does 
not fit the parable of the two debtors, but there are other instances of parable 
application that do not fit the parable well (499-500). Vv. 47-48 do create 
problems of clarity, but I do not find Radl’s interpretation to be satisfactory. 
V.47 speaks of love, not ofrepentance, as we might expect if we follow Radl. 
The reference to love ties v. 47 to v. 42, Jesus’ question following the parable, 
and indicates that v. 47 is an application of a parable in which forgiveness 
creates love. The same perspective is clearly expressed in the last part of v. 47 
itself. The best solution, then, is to understand love as the basis for knowing 
that the woman has been forgiven, rather than the reason for the forgiveness 
itself, in v. 47a. 

I do not want these few points of disagreement on exegetical matters to 
obscure my admiration for this commentary in general. To be sure, there are 
some larger issues that are important: appropriate methods in the interpreta- 
tion of narrative and the significance of the infancy narrative for Luke-Acts as 
a whole, as I have suggested above. There will continue to be differences in 
perspective on such matters. Radl presents a mature interpretation of Luke in 
a commentary of major scope. His first volume is an excellent beginning to 
what promises to be an important commentary. 


960 Braumiller Rd. Robert C. TANNEHILL 
Delaware, Ohio 43015 USA 
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John PAINTER, /, 2, and 3 John (Sacra Pagina Series 18). Collegeville, 
Minnesota, The Liturgical Press. A Michael Glazier Book, 2002. 
xvii-411 p. 16 x 23,5. 


Der hier vorgelegte ausführliche Kommentar aller drei Johannesbriefe steht in 
der angelsächsischen Auslegungstradition, die sehr nahe beim Text bleibt. 
Der Verf., international anerkannter Johannesforscher, ist Schüler von C.K. 
Barrett. Wichtigere Buchpublikationen waren John, Witness and Theologian 
(Atlanta GA 1975) und The Quest for the Messiah. The History, Literature 
and Theology of the Johannine Community (Edinburgh 1993). Neuere 
Kommentare dieser Tradition versuchen sich von der Vers-für-Vers-Exegese 
etwa des ICC freizumachen und auch größere Textabschnitte zu überblicken, 
aber eine gewisse Skepsis gegenüber Texteinteilungen und übergreifenden 
Textstrukturen bleibt bestehen. Von hier aus verstehen sich auch die Optionen 
des Verf. sowohl im Einleitungsteil seines Kommentars als auch in der 
laufenden Exegese. 

Der tiefere Grund für die Zurückhaltung des Verf. gegenüber einer 
textlinguistischen Annäherung an seine Texte liegt in seiner Grunden- 
tscheidung für einen sozialgeschichtlichen Ansatz. Dieser zeigt sich von 
Anfang der Auslegung an. P. beginnt seinen Kommentar der drei Briefe mit 
einem “Historical Prolegomenon” (1-26). In ihm ordnet er die Briefe in die 
Geschichte des frühen Christentums im Allgemeinen und der johanneischen 
Gemeinden im Besonderen ein. Die Briefe entstehen in einer Zeit 
beginnender Auseinandersetzungen innerhalb des johanneischen Gemein- 
deverbands. Mit guten Gründen setzt sie P. nach der Entstehung des 
Johannesevangeliums an. Im Gegensatz zu einer verbreiteten Vorgehens- 
weise sieht er sie nicht als Werk einer oder mehrerer Gemeinden, sondern als 
Werk einer Schule. Hier kann er an Vorarbeiten von R. A. Culpepper 
aufgreifen, der seinerseits den Ansatz von R.E. Brown weiterführte. Die 
Option des Verf. wird im 1. Abschnitt der Einleitung noch einmal aufge- 
griffen. Geplant und vorgelegt wird ein “rhetorischer und geschichtlicher 
Kommentar” (27-33). Der literarische Aspekt kommt also in der Weise der 
rhetorischen Analyse ins Spiel, ohne dass freilich im Einzelnen auf die 
Analyse rhetorischer Techniken Wert gelegt würde. So ist mit “Rhetorik” 
denn wohl auch eher die Pragmatik des Textes gemeint, seine intendierte 
Leserlenkung. Weitere Abschnitte der Einleitung behandeln den Platz der 
Johannesbriefe im Kanon, die Frage der literarischen Gattung der Briefe und 
den Ort sowie die Bezeugung der Briefe in der frühchristlichen Tradition. In 
der Verfasserfrage geht P. von der Selbstbezeichnung des Verf. zumindest 
von 2 und 3 Joh als dem “Alten” aus, wobei gleiche Verfasserschaft auch für 
1 Joh vermutet wird. Der “Alte” ist wohl nicht einer der von Papias 
genannten, sondern eine anerkannte Persönlichkeit der nachapostolischen 
Generation, die in den johanneischen Gemeinden als Autorität galt. Die 
Beziehung der drei Briefe untereinander sieht P. dergestalt, dass die beiden 
kleineren Briefe wohl das in 1 Joh 2,19 genannte Schisma voraussetzen. Sie 
regeln dann wohl eher die praktischen Konsequenzen dieser Spaltung. 2 Joh 
könnte dabei nach P. ein Begleitschreiben für 1 Joh gewesen sein, wie bei der 
Auslegung dieses kleineren Briefes vermutet wird (335, 356). Die Beziehung 
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der Johannesbriefe im Allgemeinen und des 1 Joh im Besonderen zum 
Johannesevangelium wird in Abschnitt 7 der Einleitung (58-74) in der Weise 
gesehen, dass die Briefe und nicht zuletzt der Große Brief das 
Johannesevangelium voraussetzen. Ein gleicher Verfasser erscheint P. 
aufgrund der bestehenden Unterschiede unwahrscheinlich. Situation und 
Zielsetzung unterscheiden sich auf jeden Fall grundlegend. Will man diesen 
Unterschied auf eine kurze Formel bringen, dann kann man die prägnante 
Formulierung von P. wählen: im Johannesevangelium geht es um den 
Glauben an Jesus, im 1 Joh um die Vergewisserung in diesem Glauben (72). 
Kurz werden Spuren der johanneischen Schule aufgezeigt, wobei auch R. E. 
Brown Pate steht, dann behandelt P. Stil und Sprache der Briefe. Wichtig für 
seine Interpretation ist der “implizite Kontext” bzw. die Entstehungssituation 
der Briefe. P. sieht die Gemeinden der Adressaten in der doppelten 
Bedrohung durch “Götzen” und durch “Antichriste”, also bedrohende Mächte 
von der heidnischen und von der biblisch-christlichen Umwelt (79-81). Der 
“implizite Autor” bleibt zumindest im 1 Joh eher im Dunkeln, erweist sich 
aber als eine zugleich väterlich ermahnende und aufmunternde Gestalt (82- 
83), die “impliziten Leser” entsprechen diesem Bild: sie werden zugleich 
ermahnt und ermuntert. Vielleicht waren sie durch die genannte doppelte 
Bedrohung in Schwanken geraten (83-84). Wichtig ist der Abschnitt über 
“Polemik und den Zweck von 1 Joh” (84-87). Polemik bleibt nach P. im 1 
Joh indirekt. Hier gibt er Judith Lieu recht. Der Hauptzweck des Schreibens 
ist nach ihm “assurance”, Versicherung der Leser in ihrem Glauben und damit 
ein pastorales Anliegen (86). In einem Abschnitt über die Rhetorik des 1 Joh 
ordnet P. den Brief eher der “epideiktischen Rede” eher als der 
“deliberativen” zu (mit D. F. Watson gegen H.-J. Klauck). Es geht um den 
Aufweis der Grundlagen der johanneischen Koinonia (87). Das Profil der 
Gegner bestimmt P. jetzt, über einen Artikel (“The *Opponents' in 1 John”, 
NTS 32 [1986] 48-71) hinaus, sowohl von den Kontroversabschnitten als auch 
von den “boasts” und “claims” her, die zwischen Gemeindemitgliedern und 
Gegnern in ihrer Begründung umstritten waren (90). Die Theologie des 1 Joh 
behandelt P. (94-104) etwas traditionell von den großen Themen biblischer 
Theologie her, angefangen von der Gotteslehre. Wichtig erscheint vor allem 
seine Entscheidung, den von zahlreichen Autoren als zentral angesehenen 
Gedanken des (Neuen) Bundes nicht einzubeziehen, da sich dieser Begriff 
nicht in den Johannesbriefen fánde (101). Dazu weiter unten. Bevorzugt wird 
stattdessen der Gedanke der “mutuality” (ebd.). Ein abschließender Abschnitt 
geht dem bleibenden Einfluss johanneischer Theologie in Liturgie und 
Verkündigung nach (104-109). 

Eine ausführliche Darstellung der Einzelauslegung von 1 Joh durch P. 
kann hier nicht geboten werden. So sei kurz seine Behandlung von 2 und 3 
Joh skizziert, bevor eine kritische Würdigung anhand der Einleitung und 
ausgewählter Abschnitte versucht werden kann. Auch bei der Auslegung der 
beiden kleinen Johannesbriefe zeigt sich Verf. der historisch-kritischen und 
näherhin sozialgeschichtlichen Auslegung verpflichtet. Zur Gliederung wird 
vor allem das antike Briefformular für Privatbriefe verwendet, da 2 und 3 
nach P. dieser Gattung zuzuordnen sind. Zentral erweist sich in beiden 
Briefen die Frage der Gastfreundschaft. Dabei wird in kritischer Weise der 
Ansatz von Abraham J. Malherbe aufgegriffen. P. stimmt mit ihm darin 
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überein, dass die Gastfreundschaft ein wichtiges Thema der kleinen 
Johannesbriefe ist, weicht aber von seiner Position dadurch ab, dass in diesem 
Ansatz leicht übersehen wird, dass Diotrephes (wie sein Gegenspieler Gaius) 
offenbar Vorsteher von Hausgemeinden waren. Die Tatsache, dass gerade im 
3 Joh von “üblen Taten” und “übler Rede” gesprochen wird, lässt vermuten, 
dass es sich in den durch die beiden Briefe widergespiegelten Kontroversen 
wohl nicht nur um persönliche Rivalitäten, sondern auch um Lehrfragen 
gehandelt haben muss. 

Der Versuch einer kritischen Evaluation kann damit beginnen, dass sich 
der Rezensent in dieser Auffassung mit P. einig weiß. Man kann dann immer 
noch darüber streiten, ob Diotrephes oder der “Alte” der Großkirche näher 
standen. Auf jeden Fall wird man gut daran tun, den Streit zwischen dem 
“Alten” und seinen Gegnern auch als einen Streit um Lehrfragen anzusehen. 
Dies ließe sich bei stärkerem Einbezug literarischer Methoden auch von den 
Hauptstichworten der beiden kleinen Briefe her zeigen. Wie Jan A. du Rand, 
P. persönlich gut bekannt, in Aufsätzen vor allem in Neotestamentica 13 (“A 
Discourse Analysis of 1 John”, [1979] 1-42 mit “Addendum” [1981] 1-23) 
aufgezeigt hat, bestimmen die Stichworte “Wahrheit” und “Liebe” die beiden 
Briefe von der Themenankündigung am Anfang her. Neben den Elementen 
des Briefformulars empfiehlt es sich also, solche Stichworte auch für die 
Strukturbestimmung mit heranzuziehen. Der Verzicht auf die Suche nach 
literarischen Gliederungsmerkmalen wirkt sich auch bei dem umstrittenen 
Abschnitt 2 Joh 4-6 aus. Ordnet man (wie zuletzt H.-H. Klauck) die dort 
vorkommenden Stichworte “Wahrheit”, “Gebot” und “Liebe” konzentrisch 
an, dann ergibt sich als Aufforderung des Verfassers, in “ihr”, der Wahrheit, 
und nicht “in ihm”, dem Gebot zu bleiben. Gegenüber Chiasmen und 
Inklusionen bleibt P. freilich äußerst reserviert — vielleicht auch wegen 
gelegentlicher Übertreibungen der Verfechter solcher Strukturmerkmale in 
der “römischen Schule”. 

Formale Kriterien dürften auch im 1 Joh eine größere Rolle bei der 
Gliederung spielen, als ihnen bei P. zugestanden wird. Er übernimmt von 
Theodor Haering die Dreiteilung des Briefes und sieht durchgängig einen 
Wechsel zwischen Abschnitten, die das rechte Bekenntnis und das rechte 
Verhalten in der Bruderliebe behandeln. Dabei steht aber das Ziel der 
Versicherung der Leser stärker im Vordergrund als literarische Fragen von 
Stichworten und parallelen grammatischen Konstruktionen. Als Beispiel 
möge der Abschnitt 1 Joh 3,11-24 dienen. P. gliedert ihn in zwei 
Unterabschnitte: “The incompatibility of love and hate” (3,11-18) und “The 
grounds for confidence before God” (3,19-24, Seiten 232-252). Dem 
Rezensenten erscheint es besser, die beiden Abschnitte unter das gemeinsame 
Thema der Bruderliebe zu stellen, in Analogie zu den Abschnitten 1 Joh 2,3- 
10 und 4,7-21 (von P. ebenfalls unterteilt). Der Verf. von 1 Joh liebt es, 
Abschnitte mit einer Themenankündigung zu beginnen und dann in der Regel 
in drei Antithesen zu entfalten, bevor das Thema am Schluss noch einmal in 
einer Inklusion aufgegriffen und zugleich das nächste angekündigt wird (vgl. 
J. Beutler, Die Johannesbriefe [Regensburger Neues Testament; Regensburg 
2000]. von P. durchgängig in der Literatur angeführt, aber wenig 
aufgegriffen). Die Folge ist für 1 Joh 3,11-24, dass der Abschnitt als 
Hauptziel die Aufforderung zur Bruderliebe behandelt. Von da aus ist es dem 
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Rezensenten fraglich, dass man V. 19 als “assurance” verstehen kann 
(dagegen schon kritisch J.M. Court, “Blessed Assurance?”, JThS NS 33 
[1982] 508-517). Viel näher liegt es, hier eine Ermahnung des “Alten” zu 
sehen, den Gott, der alles sieht, auch unser Herz, ernst zu nehmen. Erst so 
wird die Antithese von V. 21 verständlich (vgl. so jetzt auch vorsichtig 
abwägend H.-J. Klauck zur Stelle). Der Begriff der “assurance” als Leit- und 
Zielbegriff des 1 Joh müsste von hier aus vielleicht noch einmal neu 
überdacht werden. Es geht dem Verf. doch wohl darum, die Leser einerseits 
an das christologische Bekenntnis zu erinnern und anderseits die Kriterien zu 
nennen, die allein einen Christen berechtigen, sich als solchen zu bezeichnen. 
Hier ist dann das Kriterium der Bruderliebe von Ausschlag gebender 
Bedeutung. Die Johannesbriefe von Paulus und seiner Lehre von der 
Rechtfertigung ohne die Werke des Gesetzes her zu deuten wäre gefährlich. 
Zum Schluss noch ein Wort zu der Entscheidung von P., auf die 
Kategorie des “Bundes” bei der Auslegung der Johannesbriefe zu verzichten. 
Aus dem Fehlen des Wortes “diatheke” sollte nicht zu rasch auf das Fehlen 
der Sache geschlossen werden. Schon die erstmalig in 1 Joh 2,3 begegnende 
Formulierung vom “Halten der Gebote”, in Verbindung mit dem Thema der 
“Liebe”, lässt an die Sprache und Gedankenwelt des Deuteronomium denken, 
wie der Unterzeichnete zuletzt im genannten Kommentar entfaltet hat. Auf 
den Neuen Bund im Sinne von Jer 31,31-34 (vgl. Ez 36,26-27) verweisen 
Vorstellungen wie “Gott erkennen”, Sündlosigkeit und die Gabe des Geistes. 
Es ist wahr, dass ein Unterschied besteht zwischen der göttlichen 
Einwohnung nach Johannes und der Gabe des Gesetzes an die Israeliten im 
Sinne von Jer 31,31-34, wie P. mit Recht betont (101-102). Doch bleiben 
genügend Berührungspunkte mit der “Bundestheologie”, dass sich eine 
Lektüre der Johannesbriefe auch unter dieser Rücksicht lohnen dürfte. 


Pontificio Istituto Biblico Johannes BEUTLER, S. J. 
Via della Pilotta, 25 
1-00187 Roma 
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Charles H.H. ScoBIE, The Ways of Our God. An Approach to Biblical 
Theology. Grand Rapids, MI — Cambridge, U.K., William B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2002, xviii-1038 p. $45.00 — 
£32.99. 


The first major completed Christian biblical theology in recent times was that 
of Brevard S. Childs, Biblical Theology of the Old and New Testaments. 
Theological Reflection on the Christian Bible (London 1992), an erudite and 
controversial work of over 750 pages. Itis now joined by the present massive 
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contribution of Charles Scobie (over 1050 pages). This state of things alone 
would be a reason to welcome Scobie’s work, but it has much to recommend 
it intrinsically as well. The work is carefully and tightly structured in two 
main parts. Part I, “Prolegomena to a Biblical Theology” (1-102), is devoted 
to methodological questions. Much of this material was presented by Scobie 
in a briefer form some years ago (“The Challenge of Biblical Theology” and 
“The Structure of Biblical Theology”, Tyndale Bulletin 42 [1991] 31-61 and 
163-194). Part II, “A Sketch of Biblical Theology” (103-927), presents the 
material in twenty chapters, and is followed by an invaluable “Outline” (928- 
948) which gives the detailed structure of each of the chapters in Part II. The 
book concludes with an ample bibliography (949-1021) and indexes of 
authors and subjects (1022-1038). One regrets the lack of an index of biblical 
texts, which admittedly would have been very long. Though almost 
intimidatingly large, the work reads well, since the author has the gift of clear 
expression and sharp synthesis, and readers are helped by generous citation of 
biblical texts in the course of the exposition. Footnotes are eschewed in 
favour of the so-called social science method of in-text citation of author, 
date, and pages; while this has the advantage of removing the distraction of 
lengthy footnote discussions, it also obliges readers to continually consult the 
bibliography (which is at the back of a very large book!) to discover the title 
ofa work. Still on questions of presentation, one is struck by the large number 
of quotations from other scholars, which often interrupt the exposition and at 
times at least are not particularly enlightening beyond what Scobie himself is 
saying. 

The textual basis for a Christian biblical theology, in Scobie’s view, can 
only be the canonical OT and NT of the Christian church. Critical study of the 
pre-history of the canonical text is not demonized by Scobie, but is assigned 
a preparatory function at the level of exegesis and does not generally appear 
in his exposition of the theological themes. In fact, many times throughout the 
work he repeats his view that biblical theology is not concerned with 
questions of origins but only with the canonical form of the scriptures. This 
is connected with his view of biblical theology as “an intermediate discipline, 
lying between the historical study of Scripture and the appropriation of the 
biblical message in the life and work of the Church, including the preaching 
of the Word” (xi). However, which Christian church and which OT canon 
precisely? To Scobie’s credit, he faces up to these questions in an open- 
minded ecumenical spirit, presenting the various Christian canons as accepted 
in modern Roman Catholic, Orthodox and Protestant communities. His own 
solution is to focus on the protocanonical books of the OT but to use the 
deuterocanonical books (distinguished by the use of italics in the booknames) 
whenever this is relevant for the relation with NT themes. The ecumenical 
openness of the work is further highlighted by the frequent citation of 
Catholic and Orthodox scholars. However, there is no doubt that the author”s 
own stance is that of Protestant evangelicalism in the Anglo-American sense, 
with its high view of the infallibility and inerrancy of the scriptures and its 
opposition to liberal Protestantism on the one hand and to Roman Catholicism 
on the other. 

One of the classical problems facing writers of biblical theologies is how 
to structure the biblical data. Scobie’s solution has what could be called 
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material and formal aspects. The material aspect is governed by his option to 
present the canonical matter in a multi-thematic way, avoiding on the one 
hand a diachronic presentation and on the other hand a search (fruitless, in 
Scobie’s view) for a single central theme of the whole bible. He identifies 
four major thematic nuclei: “God’s Order”, “God’s Servant”, “God's People”, 
and “God's Way”, and groups other themes under these four headings, each 
of which has five chapters where both OT and NT material is presented. The 
choice of the word “order” for the first major theme is symptomatic of an 
important characteristic of the whole work, namely, an insistence on the 
theology of creation and created realities alongside a theology of history and 
salvation; this is much in line with recent developments in OT theology 
especially. It is interesting to note that the longest of the four major themes is 
the last one (“God’s Way”), where Scobie presents anthropological and 
ethical themes; this rests on his strong conviction that biblical ethics cannot be 
separated from biblical theology. Scobie’s selection of themes seems to be 
reasonably comprehensive in the material sense, probably more so than is the 
case in Childs’s Biblical Theology, and has a largely understandable order. 

The formal aspect of Scobie’s proposal is striking and is probably the 
most characteristic feature of the whole work. A decisive question for a 
Christian biblical theology is that of the relation between OT and NT. 
Unilateral solutions are doomed to failure, even though they may rest on a 
partially valid position. Thus one cannot reduce the OT/NT relation to that of 
OT prophecy (or promise) and NT fulfilment; that element is indeed there, but 
it is not everything. Similarly for typology and other possible solutions. 
Scobie’s proposal is to present his material according to a constant tension 
between present and future, which is operative both within the OT and within 
the NT, as well as between the OT and NT; this would seem to avoid the 
unilateralism of the solutions just mentioned. More concretely, Scobie speaks 
of a pattern or tension of “proclamation / promise” in the OT and “(inaugu- 
rated) fulfilment / consummation” in the NT (see the important pages 91-93). 
He claims that “this offers a structure for discussing the main themes of 
Scripture in a way that will reveal their inner canonical and theological 
dynamic rather than just their tradition-historical development” (93). In other 
words, “eschatology is in fact a key dimension of every biblical theme” (93: 
his italics), not just a theme to be dealt with separately at the end of a biblical 
theology. 

In line with this eschatological dynamic Scobie presents each of his 
twenty thematic chapters in four parts: OT proclamation, OT promise, NT 
fulfilment, and NT consummation (which of course often takes up elements 
of the OT promise). The tension between proclamation and promise in the 
OT allows Scobie to do justice (to some extent, anyway) to dialectical aspects 
that are often clear within the OT. In the NT the long-noticed tension between 
the “already” and the “not yet” is covered by Scobie’s formal principle as 
well. In theory all is well, more or less. In practice, however, two comments 
suggest themselves. First, the tight structure of this four-part division for each 
chapter, which is applied to most sub-themes within each chapter as well, may 
strike some readers as being somewhat constricting and artificial at times, 
though one has to admit that it certainly makes for clarity of presentation. 
Secondly, readers who are fairly familiar with critical studies will probably 
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feel that a certain flatness or blandness often characterizes the presentation of 
the various themes, in this sense, that while Scobie notes tensions between 
“proclamation” and “promise” he rarely focuses on tensions within the 
“proclamation” element and within the “promise” element, his tendency 
being to harmonize or, one might say, to look for the lowest common 
denominator. In that way, something of the rich variety of the biblical witness 
(cf. Heb 1,1) seems to get lost in his presentation. 

This raises larger questions about the whole thematic approach to biblical 
theology. A thematic approach, such as Scobie’s, has many advantages but 
also at least one major disadvantage, namely, it does not (and probably 
cannot) give readers an adequate sense of the theological variety within and 
between the single biblical books and collections of books already on the 
level of final-form study. It is only when one has this awareness of theological 
variety that a thematic presentation can be saved from the danger of flattening 
over real differences and complementary insights. So it would seem necessary 
to preface a thematic presentation with a book-by-book theological study of 
the OT and NT. One recalls that Childs in his Biblical Theology (1992) saw 
the need of presenting “the discrete witness of the OT” and “the discrete 
witness of the NT” at some length before going on to thematic work in his 
“theological reflections”. And Childs is not alone in this. Much of the first 
volume of Otto Kaiser’s Der Gott des Alten Testaments. Theologie des Alten 
Testaments, I: Grundlegung (Göttingen 1993) is devoted to a diachronic 
presentation of the various areas of the OT, while the whole first volume of 
Rolf Rendtorff’s Theologie des Alten Testaments. Ein kanonischer Entwurf. 
Band I: Kanonische Grundlegung (Neukirchen-Vluyn 1999) consists of a 
final-form presentation of the single OT books one after the other. The recent 
NT theology of F. Hahn (Theologie des Neuen Testaments [Tübingen 2002]) 
likewise devotes the first of its two volumes to the individual theologies in the 
NT (“Die Vielfalt des Neuen Testaments”) and the second volume then 
presents thematic studies under the heading “Die Einheit des Neuen 
Testaments”. It would appear indeed that a certain consensus is developing on 
the need for presenting both theological variety and thematic lines of 
continuity in the theologies of both Testaments individually as well as in 
Christian biblical theology of the OT and NT together. 

One point remains to be noted about the structure of the work, and that is 
the fifth and final section of each chapter, which is entitled “Theological 
Reflections”. Here Scobie looks back on the four preceding parts of the 
chapter and especially looks out on to the situation of Christians today and 
reflects on how the theme in question can be brought to bear on their concerns 
and problems. All this is done within the theological parameters of his 
evangelicalist commitment. It is here that he tries to put into practice his 
concept of biblical theology as an “intermediate” or “bridge” discipline. His 
aim is to bridge “the huge gap between the world of the academy and the 
world of the Christian community” (x). This helps, I think, to understand 
some characteristics of Scobie’s work: its tone of clear exposition rather than 
problem-centred exploration (here the contrast with Childs’s Biblical 
Theology is striking), and its particular (but not exclusive) attention to the 
scholarship and specific debates of his own community which is in the area of 
evangelical Protestantism (readers from other Christian traditions will 
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probably find that a good number of the works cited by Scobie are new to 
them). Scobie’s work has its own specific “ideal readership” (or implicit 
readers) and makes no effort to hide the fact. But it is not a closed sectarian 
product; its ecumenical openness has already been noted above and this 
comes to expression on many occasions throughout the work. Where Scobie 
feels he has to criticize aspects of “liberal” Protestant theologies on the one 
hand and Roman Catholic positions on the other, his dissent is formulated in 
a generally courteous manner. 

To conclude, it is probably true to say that in the present work Scobie 
offers more to non-academic readers in the church than to his colleagues in 
academic settings. The latter might well wish for rather more constant 
attention to their particular concerns (even though Part I of the present work 
is oriented to academic problems), and especially might find that the largely 
non-problematic approach of the exposition in Part II is often too bland for 
their needs. In contrast, Childs’s Biblical Theology is definitely more oriented 
to an academic rather than to a general church readership. In this sense, the 
two works can be said to be complementary. In fact, Scobie notes in his 
preface that Childs read some of his material and offered constructive 
comments and encouragement (x). The two works, for all their differences, 
share a common theological earnestness, based on the faith commitment of 
their authors. Readers from other confessional and theological traditions can 
appreciate and welcome this. Since there will never be a “perfect” biblical 
theology that will satisfy all readers, 1t is wiser to greet any major 
achievement, as Scobie’s work undoubtedly is, with gratitude and to learn 
from it as much as one can, while realizing that it has its limitations and may 
be more helpful to one type of readership than to another. 


Corso del Rinascimento, 23 Charles CONROY 
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Philip A. HARLAND, Associations, Synagogues, and Congregations. 
Claiming a Place in Ancient Mediterranean Society. Minneapolis, 
Fortress Press, 2003. xv-399 p. 15 x 23. $22.00 


This book, which is a revised version of the author’s doctoral dissertation 
written under the direction of John Kloppenborg at the University of Toronto 
(1999), is an important and most welcome contribution to the study of the 
socio-political and religious context of Jews and Christ-believers (whether 
Jewish or non-Jewish) in Roman Asia. As such, it takes part in and 
contributes significantly to several related fields of research, such as Roman 
studies, the ancient synagogue, and Christian origins. 

The interest in studying Graeco-Roman associations as the best analogy 
for understanding the place of the synagogue and the Jesus movement within 
Roman society and culture began already at the turn of the 20" century (e.g., 
E. Hatch, The Organization of the Early Christian Churches. Eight lectures 
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delivered before the University of Oxford, in the year 1880 [London 1888]), 
but it is not until more recently that this approach has received the attention it 
deserves (see, e.g., J. Kloppenborg — S. Wilson [eds.], Voluntary Associations 
in the Graeco-Roman World [London 1996]). Harland's well-structured and 
clearly written book now represents the most complete study on the topic, 
covering the period from Augustus to Antoninus Pius (27 BCE-161 cE). His 
often controversial conclusions, especially his emphasis on the non- 
conflictual relationship between Jews and Christians on the one hand and 
Roman society and imperial politics on the other, are sure to make this book 
the centre of scholarly discussion for a foreseeable future. Harland's socio- 
historical approach as well as his focus on the often neglected epigraphic 
evidence adds further to the importance of this study. 

The book is divided into three parts, the first presenting associations of 
Roman Asia generally (25-112). Harland then proceeds to analyse the place 
of imperial cult and connections among associations (115-173), thus 
preparing the way for a study of the place of synagogues and congregations 
(the designation he uses for the associations of, presumably non-Jewish, 
Christ-believers) within society (177-264). After a rather brief general 
conclusion follows an appendix listing some Dionysiac associations, a list of 
abbreviations, notes, and an extensive bibliography usefully divided into three 
parts: Epigraphic and Papyrological Collections, Ancient Literary Sources, 
and Other Sources. Indices cover ancient sources and subjects. 

Harland's overall purpose in this thoroughly researched study is to assess 
and compare the place of diverse associations, synagogues and congregations 
within the framework of the Greek city under Roman rule. More narrowly 
defined, the study “focuses on the significance of imperial cults, honours, and 
connections in the external and internal life of these groups" (8). 
Accomplishing this task, the author consistently provides the reader with 
references to primary sources. 

Harland defines "associations" as “small, unofficial groups that met 
together on a regular basis for a variety of social, religious, and other 
purposes" (18), and he presents a typology for categorising these groups 
which differs from previous attempt to make sense of the diversity evidenced 
in the sources. While scholars usually tend to categorise groups on the basis 
of the purpose they served (e.g., cultic or burial associations), Harland, 
drawing on Kloppenborg's work, argues well for using a membership 
criterion and suggests the existence of five types of associations: those that 
drew their membership primarily on 1) household connections, 2) ethnic or 
geographical connections, 3) neighbourhood connections, 4) occupational 
connections, and, finally, 5) cult or temple connections (29). It is important to 
note that an individual could be affiliated with more than one association, 
depending on, e.g., occupation and religious preferences. The socio-economic 
structure of the polis would have made it difficult for a Jew who was a 
member of a synagogue to avoid also being a member of the guild 
representing his or her occupation. The same would be true for a Christ- 
believer. This may have presented a problem for those adhering to 
monotheism, since every association, including occupational associations, 
integrated some sort of cult in their activities. 

One of Harland's main points is that the existence, and even popularity, 
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of associations was not a sign of the decline of society, i.e., that associations 
were some sort of compensatory phenomenon for people having become 
alienated to the social, political and religious structures of the polis. Instead, 
the life and activities of associations and their integration in society as 
witnessed especially in the epigraphic material confirm the vitality of the city. 
Associations were generally not in opposition to but took part in and 
interacted positively with other institutions and groups of the polis. 

Most significantly, associations were fully involved in the systematic 
pattern of benefaction that developed during the late Hellenistic and Roman 
eras and within which groups competed for gifts and favours of the civic and 
imperial elite. The benefactors, on the other hand, also gained from the 
system through the honours given them by the beneficiary in return for their 
gifts. The whole system, which rested on social networks, affirmed the 
unequal status of individuals and groups within the polis and, since the 
ultimate benefactors were the gods, including the deified emperors, structured 
cosmos correspondingly. 

Associations could thus receive protection, financial contributions, or 
legal assistance from members of the elite and in return they would honour 
the benefactor by, e.g., putting up inscriptions in conspicuous places 
mentioning the name of the benefactor and the contribution she or he made. 
Failure on the part of prominent individuals and groups to contribute with 
gifts to groups in the lower strata would result in shame, but would also 
endanger the stability of society, since benefactions also filled the function of 
keeping the lower classes and angry mobs from creating turmoil and disorder. 

Roman imperial strategies included the integration of imperial cult within 
political, social, and religious dimensions of society on a local level. While 
there is some evidence of association involvement in official civic imperial 
cult, most of the preserved sources talk about imperial cult and honours 
within the internal life of the groups. Dedicating monuments to the emperor 
was a way for associations to claim a place in society and cosmos, and the cult 
of the emperor along with other gods ensured the welfare and safety of the 
city. According to Harland, the evidence suggests that, generally, there was 
positive interaction between Empire, polis, and associations, and the tensions 
we hear of, mostly from literary and legal documents, were sporadic in nature 
and atypical, resulting from specific incidents. 

It is in this socio-religious and political context we should understand the 
place of synagogues and congregations, which were, “in important respects”, 
associations (3; see n. 1, p. 283, for ancient sources supporting that claim 
terminologically. The author's criticism of Meek’s work in this regard is 
thoroughly convincing). Harland rightly rejects the common characterisation 
of synagogues as sects in the sociological sense, and wants to understand their 
place in Roman society in terms of assimilation and acculturation. There is 
plenty of evidence in both inscriptions and literary texts that Jews took part in 
the same socio-cultural system of benefaction, including honouring the 
emperor and the elite, as other associations did. While we lack inscriptional 
evidence for Christ-believing congregations, Harland points to texts such as 
] Peter, Pastorals, and Melito of Sardis showing how Christ-believers by the 
end of the first and beginning of the second century tried to find ways to claim 
a place in Roman society. On the other hand, a text such as Revelation is 
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clearly representing a secteristic stance refusing to have anything to do with 
imperial and political authorities of the time. Even though most Jews and 
Christ-believers took part in the same socio-economic system of benefaction, 
and honoured the emperor in appropriate ways, as did other associations, 
there is no evidence that any of them — as groups — were involved in cult 
worshipping the emperor as a god. This is the only aspect where synagogues 
and congregations differ from other associations. However, this fact may not 
necessarily carry the implications that scholars usually assume. 

Again challenging common assumptions, Harland rejects the idea that 
refusal to worship the emperor was a crime in and of itself provoking the 
imperial power to persecute, arrest and execute early Christ-believers (Jews 
are commonly assumed to have been exempted from imperial cult). 
Analysing the evidence for persecution, it is concluded that, in Roman Asia, 
the number of Christ-believers killed was far less than previously thought and 
resulted from local opposition to the monotheism of these groups (which was 
perceived as atheism in a polytheistic culture) rather than the efficiency of 
any imperial control mechanisms. While I believe that Harland somewhat 
downplays an empire’s wish and capacity to control its subjects in conquered 
provinces, including the activities of associations, this is still an important 
observation. Monotheism implied the outright rejection of all other gods, 
including those believed to protect a city from military threats, diseases, and 
natural disasters. It was thus not only a religious but also a political position 
that could be interpreted as misanthropy or even treason. Though Harland 
rightly points to monotheism as a major factor behind local discontent with 
Jews and Christ-believers, he does not explore further the political 
implications of “atheism” in the context of Roman imperial strategies. The 
reader would have gained from a more extensive discussion of, e.g., Richard 
Horsley’s work in this regard. 

As Harland is aware of, epigraphic sources convey positive attitudes by 
nature — negative attitudes are not recorded in dedicatory inscriptions — and 
evidence of tensions between associations and civic and imperial authorities 
are present only in literary and legal texts. Even though Harland includes 
analyses of the latter, the reader may feel that the emphasis on inscriptional 
evidence results in a somewhat too optimistic appreciation of the religio- 
political situation of associations, especially synagogues and congregations. 
One must keep in mind that the extensive evidence of honours for the emperor 
and the elite as well as participation in imperial cult does not in itself prove 
acceptance of established hierarchies. Such signs of respect for imperial and 
civic elites may just as well be motivated by fear and insecurity on part of 
those belonging to the non-elite strata of society, who may have used the 
system as a means not only to receive benefactions but also to keep the threat 
of intervention away. (There are several ancient and modern examples of 
political and imperial strategies that would support the possibility of such an 
interpretation.) 

A further question that arises from reading Harland’s study concerns the 
lack of discussion of the location of Christ-believing groups in relation to the 
synagogue. The terminology used in the book distinguishes between “Jews 
and Christians” and “synagogues and congregations” in a way that seems not 
to be appropriate for the first century when, in fact, Christ-believers (whether 
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Jews or non-Jews) most likely constituted sub-groups within synagogues (cf., 
e.g., the studies on Romans and Galatians by Mark Nanos). Indeed, the lack 
of inscriptional evidence concerning Christ-believing associations, which is 
discussed by Harland (e.g., 228-229), may even affirm that this was the case; 
if members of the Jesus movement had parted way with the synagogue we 
would have expected them to independently have taken part in the social 
structure of benefaction. In this regard, the reader would have benefited from 
a more detailed discussion of what the creation of a new (“atheistic”) 
association would have implied socially, religiously, and politically from the 
perspective of the civic and imperial elites. One would also have wished for 
a more thorough discussion of the synagogue; as it seems, however, 
Harland’s choice of focus has led him to exclude much of the literature on this 
institution. 

These critical comments do not, however, impinge of the fact that 
Harland has produced a most impressive and rich study that will serve 
students and scholars alike. It is a must read for all who study Christian 
origins and the ancient synagogue as well as 1“ and 2" century Roman society 
generally. Harland has also provided a convenient online companion to the 
book, which offers opportunity for interactive discussion: 
www .philipharland.com. 
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Hindy NAJMAN, Seconding Sinai. The Development of Mosaic 
Discourse in the Second Temple Judaism (SJSJ 77). Brill, Leiden 
2003. 16 x 24,5 


Die von Hindy Najman vorgelegte Studie Seconding Sinai geht auf ihre von 
James Kugel betreute und 1998 an der Harvard University eingereichte 
Dissertation “Authoritative Writing and Interpretation” zurück. Das 
vorliegende Werk divergiert nach eigenen Angaben davon jedoch aufgrund 
von Umstrukturierungen und Kürzungen erheblich, da es sich auf die Frage 
nach der mosaischen Autorität in der Zeit des Zweiten Tempels konzentriert. 
Als Textbasis dienen die Tempelrolle aus Qumran (11Q19), das Jubiläenbuch 
und ausgewählte Textabschnitte aus Werken Philos von Alexandrien. Die 
Studie besteht aus vier Kapiteln: 1. Mosaic Discourse (Einleitung und 
Definition von Autorität, 1-40), 2. Rewriting Rewritten (Tempelrolle und 
Jubiläenbuch, 41-69), 3. Copying Nature, Copying Moses (Philo, 70-107), 4. 
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Constructing Continuities and the Danger of Anachronism (Resümee für die 
Zeit des Zweiten Tempels bis zum Rabbinentum, 108-125). Mit der Frage 
nach der Grundlage der mosaischen Autorität in der Zeit des Zweiten 
Tempels füllt Najman eine Forschungslücke. Wird oft die Autorität der 
Mosegestalt oder der Tora im frühen Judentum voraus gesetzt, so vermisst 
man bisher eine eigenständige Untersuchung zu dem Haftpunkt des 
Rückbezugs auf Mose. 

N. entwickelt dies aus Texten, die als anonyme Schriften in der Gestalt 
von rewritten documents mosaische Autorität beanspruchen: der Tempelrolle 
(= TR), dem Jubiläenbuch (=Jub) und dem Deuteronomium, dessen Modell 
TR und Jub nachahmen. Gilt Mose (im Dtn) als der ideale Gesetzgeber, so 
wird die Autorität der Schrift durch eine Rückbindung an ihn erzeugt. 
Dahinter macht N. die Intention aus, “to continue or to return to the founder’s 
discourse”, da die eigentliche Autorität der Schrift von ihrer Nähe zum 
Ursprung abgeleitet wird, d.h. zur göttlichen Offenbarung, wie sie Mose am 
Sinai zuteil geworden ist. Durch den Prozess des rewriting wird die Autorität 
der rewritten Tradition auch für die neue Schrift beansprucht, so dass die 
rewritten documents den Status der Sinaioffenbarung repräsentieren. Indem 
der rewritten Text als “extension of earlier ancestral discourse” gilt (17), ist 
er als unmittelbare göttliche Offenbarung und inspirierte prophetische 
Interpretation qualifiziert. Durch diese Konzeption sucht N. die Diskussion 
um die Frage, ob und inwiefern die rewritten documents den Pentateuch 
ersetzen wollen, auf eine neue Ebene zu stellen. 

Hat die Forschung bereits früher die pragmatische Funktion des “Heute” 
im Dtn herausgestellt (vgl. Dtn 4,8.40; 5,1.3 u.ö.), so führt N. diesen 
Gedanken weiter. Das Dtn füllt mit der Selbstbezeichnung 77 mmm den 
Standpunkt der Adressaten aus, die nicht einzelne Gesetzesanweisungen für 
eine maßgebliche Norm halten, sondern das ganze Korpus als autoritative 
Schrift betrachten; dies bezeichnet N. als “Mosaic discourse". Der 
Bundesschluss von Dtn 5,3 gilt der jeweils gegenwärtigen Generation und 
ihren Vorvätern (vgl. Dtn 31,12ff). Der dem Dtn inhärente Gegenwartsbezug 
bedeutet, dass in Bindung an Mose stets neue autoritative Rückgriffe auf ihn 
als “re-presentation of Sinai" geschehen. Die Re-präsentation dringt auf 
"authoritative interpretation of tradition and... its authoritative application to 
new circumstances". 

TR und Jub knüpfen an diese Pragmatik an und zielen darauf, die alten 
Traditionen zu ergänzen, indem sie diese interpretieren und bisweilen auch 
korrigieren (N. verweist auf Jub 41,2-5.27; für TR wäre über die bei N. 
vorgestellten Texte hinaus 11019 58,19-20; 60,13-16 zu ergänzen). TR und 
Jub beziehen sich auf das erste Gesetz als Tora und autoritativen Text. 
Dadurch eignet die mosaische Sinai-Autorität auch den rewritten documents, 
da sie als Re-präsentationen der Sinaioffenbarung den Anspruch erheben, 
Transkription der mosaischen Tora zu sein. Macht der Pentateuch nur einen 
Teil der Sinaioffenbarung aus, so ergänzen die rewritten documents diese 
Offenbarung, weil sie ebenso ihren Ursprung am Sinai in der Autorität Moses 
haben. 

Exegetisch wird die These beispielsweise an Jub 6,22 erläutert, wo von 
dem ‘ersten Gesetz’ die Rede ist, neben dem Jub als ‘zweites Gesetz’ zu 
gelten hat. Die himmlischen, vor-sinaitischen Gesetzestafeln, die Henoch 
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empfängt (4,17-24; 6,31), werden in einer heilsgeschichtlichen Kette über 
Noah, Abraham, Jakob, Levi und Amran bis zu Mose weitergegeben. Mose 
stellt einen besonders qualifizierten Endpunkt dar und wird zum Lehrer der 
Sinai-Offenbarung (vgl. Jub 50,13). Dies greift zurück auf den Anfang 
der Schrift Jub 1,1-4, wo Mose die beiden Gesetzestafeln empfängt und 
vom ‘Engel des Angesichts’ als Endempfänger des Gesetzes und des 
Schreibbefehls eingeführt wird (Jub 1,27.29; 2,1; vgl. 47,9). Durch diesen 
kompositorischen Bogen sieht N. Mose zum Vermittler zwischen 
himmlischer Welt und irdischer Welt werden. 

Die TR stellt die Leser/Leserinnen unmittelbar vor Gott und den Sinai 
(vgl. 51,14 [Zählung hier nach A. Steudel, Die Texte aus Qumran II. 
Hebräisch/Aramäisch und Deutsch, Darmstadt 2001; anders konventionell 
N.: 51,7]). Dies wird aus Wendungen wie ‘das Buch dieser Tora’ bzw. ‘diese 
Tora’ in TR 56,4[11]; 59,16f[9f] abgeleitet, mit der die TR sich selbst 
bezeichnet. Ob dieses Verständnis auch für TR 50,13f.24[6f.17] gilt, wie es 
N. annimmt, ist jedoch fraglich, da es bei ‘diesem Gesetz’ wohl eher um ein 
spezifisches Einzelgesetz zur Reinigung nach einem Kontakt mit Toten geht. 
Ferner führt N. das ‘Heute’ mit der folgenden Schriftklausel in TR 54,12f[5f] 
an, was sie als neue Tora interpretiert. N. kommt zu dem Schluss, dass die 
Autorität der Tempelrolle nicht an der Person Moses, sondern an der Tora als 
unmittelbarer göttlicher Offenbarung hängt. 

Ein anderes Verständnis von Autorität unter Einfluss hellenistisch- 
philosophischer Gedanken liegt bei Philo von Alexandrien vor. Während TR 
und Jub Mose dem Gesetz unterordnen, hat für Philo umgekehrt die Gestalt 
Moses größere Bedeutung. Philo ist von der Frage geleitet, “how to authorize 
the law of Moses” (73) für Israel und alle anderen Menschen im römischen 
Imperium. Die Anwort liegt in der Entwicklung eines natürlichen Gesetzes, 
das in der menschlichen Seele eingegraben ist und eine universale Kopie 
des mosaischen Gesetzes darstellt. Beide, das natürliche Gesetz und das 
mosaische Gesetz, haben ihre Quelle in Gott als Schöpfer und Gesetzgeber 
(vgl. z.B. Mos 2,52f; Abr 16). Indem das orale natürliche Gesetz am Sinai 
zum geschriebenen Gesetz wird, ist Mose als Gesetzesmittler begriffen, der 
das Gesetz Gottes an das Volk Israel weitergibt. Die Autorität der Gesetze 
beruht auf der Universalität ihrer Inhalte (vgl. z.B. SpecLeg 2,150.162). N. 
sieht damit der Mosegestalt eine Omnipräsenz eignen. 

Die weitere Entwicklung der Toraautorität im frühen Judentum ist von 
Kontinuität und Diskontinuität gegenüber den rewritten documents und Philo 
geprägt. N. greift auf den bekannten Standpunkt zurück, dass das rabbinische 
Judentum neben den Pentateuch als geschriebene Tora die orale Tradition als 
zweite Tora stellt, wie sie in Halacha, Mischna und Tosefta begegnet, und 
eine dem Mose am Sinai mündlich vermittelte Interpretation der ersten Tora 
darstellt. Mit den rewritten documents teilt diese Tora “an understandable 
attempt to authorize certain laws and practices by literally inscribing them 
back into the Mosaic Torah” (116). Allerdings divergieren TR und Jub 
gegenüber dem rabbinischen Toraverständnis, da Letzteres eine gestufte 
Autorität der schriftlichen und mündlichen Tora annimmt. Eine weitere 
Diskontinuität zwischen Jub und den Rabbinen liegt in der Funktion des 
Sinai; während in Jub die Tora als prä-sinaitische himmlische Weisung gilt, 
liegt für die Rabbinen Entscheidendes am sinaitischen Ursprung der Torot. 
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Als gemeinsames Autoritätsschema der Schriften der Zeit des Zweiten 
Tempels bestimmt N., dass sie darauf zielen, sich selbst als Tora im Sinn 
einer rechtmäßigen Interpretation des (ersten) Gesetzes zu legitimieren und 
dadurch die mosaische Autorität auch für die zweite Tora zu beanspruchen. 

N. legt überzeugend dar, woran der Autoritätsanspruch der einzelnen 
Schriften hängt und auf welche legitimierende Größe sie sich beziehen. Dass 
TR und Jub als rewritten documents mit dem Anspruch des rabbinischen 
Schrifttums verglichen werden, liegt auf der Hand. Leider wird das 
Selbstverständnis der rabbinischen Tora/Torot nur angerissen. Der 
interessante Untersuchungsgegenstand hätte es verdient, dass N. die von ihr 
erarbeiteten Kriterien für Autorität an Traditionen aus der Halacha, der 
Mischna und der Tosefta erprobt. Demgegenüber fällt das philonische 
Schrifttum aufgrund seiner hellenistisch-philosophischen Implikationen und 
allegorischen Deutungen ein wenig aus dem Rahmen, zumal die Werke 
Philos nicht den Anspruch erheben, Tora zu sein. Wohl legt Philo die Tora 
aus, doch kommt seinem Opus ein anderer Grad an Verbindlichkeit zu. 

Die Untersuchung von N. erarbeitet neue Kriterien zum Verständnis von 
Tora als autoritative Größe in der Zeit des Zweiten Tempels, die die 
Forschung an den Schriften befruchten. 
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